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Israeli Jets Bomb Iraqi Reactor 


An air attack last September on the Iraqi nuclear installation 
near Baghdad caused damage by a fire, shown in this file photo- 
graph, but did not destroy the reactor equipment which Israel 
announced Monday that its aircraft had wiped out on Sunday. 


By William Claiborne 

Washington Post Service 

JERUSALEM — Israeli war- 
planes bombed and destroyed a 
French-built nuclear reactor com- 
plex near the Iraqi capital of Bagh- 
dad because it posed a threat “to 
the very survival of Israel” the Is- 
raeli government announced Mon- 
day. 

The army command said that 
the Israeli jets, flying more than 
600 miles (960 kilometers) into Ira- 
qi territory, completely destroyed 
the 70-megawau, uranium- 
powered Osirak reactor, located 
about IS miles south of Baghdad, 
in a mission “carried out to perfec- 
tion" on Sunday. All of the Israeli 
planes returned to their bases, the 
command said. 

[Iraq confirmed Monday that Is- 
rael had attacked the nuclear ins- 
tallations near Baghdad and said 
nine Israeli planes were involved in 
the attack but gave no details of 
damage. United Press Internation- 
al reported from Beirut. In a state- 
ment issued through the Iraqi news 
agency, the Baghdad government 
also charged that the Israelis had 
acted in league with Iran repeated- 
ly since the outbreak of the Iran- 
Iraq war last Sept, 22. UPI report- 

[Iraq called Monday night for 
an emergency meeting of the Arab 
League to discuss " the attack, 
Reuters reported. Baghdad vowed 
to continue its nuclear develop- 
ment. A Foreign Ministry spokes- 
man, quoted by the Iraqi news 


agency, said that the foreign minis- 
ters of the Arab League should 
meet in Baghdad to discuss “The 
Zionist aggression on Iraq and the 
attack on the nuclear reactor in 
Baghdad." Reuters reported.] 

The Israeli government said that 
the bombing raid was scheduled 
for Sunday on the assumption that 
the 100 to 150 French nuclear 
technicians who work at the reac- 
tor site would be off duly, thereby 
minimizing the risk of casualties. 
The Israelis said that none of the 
foreign employees was hurt. Be- 
cause the reactor was not yet in 
operation, chances of radiation 
leakage were extremely limited, 
French atomic industry sources 
said. 

Part of Complex' 

[The Osirak reactor is pan of a 
complex that houses a second, 
smaller reactor, also supplied by 
France. Another small Soviet- 
built test reactor on the site was 
already in operation, but it could 
not be* learned whether it was hit 
by the planes. The Associated 
Press reported.] 

Osirak, according to the Israelis, 
was nearing the capability of pro- 
ducing from either plutonium or 
enriched uranium fuel supplied by 
France up to four atomic bombs of 
the size exploded over Hiroshima. 
Japan, near the end of World War 
II. It would have been operational 
either in early July or early Sep- 
tember. according to Israeli intelli- 
gence. 


“Thus, a mortal threat to the 
very existence of Israel was emerg- 
ing.” the Israeli government de- 
clared. 

The air strike appeared to give 
Mr. Begin a major boost in his re- 
election campaign in the June 30 
Israeli general election, as his op- 
position candidates Monday night 
issued a flurry of statements sup- 
porting the operation and un- 
derwriting the threat- to Israel of 
an Iraqi nuclear arsenal 

Inexplicably, more than 24 
hours passed from the lime of the 
air attack until the Israeli an- 
nouncement, without a word of 
protest from the Iraqi government. 
The air strike was ordered, the Is- 
raeli statement said, because reli- 
able intelligence sources had indi- 
cated the reactor's function was to 
develop nuclear bombs to be used 
against Israel. 

Israel said it decided to act now 
because in a few months the reac- 
tor would be operational and that 
bombing it then would be certain 
to scatter deadly radioactivity over 
densely populated Baghdad. * 

‘Ensure Existence* 

Had Israel not acted, the gov- 
ernment declared, "we would have 
been compelled to passively ob- 
serve the process of the production 
of atomic bombs in Iraq, whose 
ruling tyrant would not hesitate to 
launch them against Israeli cities, 
the centers of its populations." 

“Therefore, the government of 
Israel decided to act without fur- 


ther delay to ensure the Israeli 
peoples* existence." the statement 
added. 

As evidence of the danger, the 
Israelis died statements made by 
Iraqi President Saddam Hussein 
shortly after Iranian jets reported- 
ly bombed the reactor last Sept. 
30, causing only superficial dam- 
age to auxilary buildings. 

“Saddam Hussein stressed that 
the Iranian attempts to attack the 
reactor were pointless. since it was 
being constructed against Israel 
alone," the Israeli statement said. 

At the time of the September air 
strike, there were recurring sugges- 
tions in Baghdad and abroad that 
Israeli aircraft disguised with Ira- 
nian markings had been responsi- 
ble. Israel denied it was involved 
in that air strike. 

In an obvious reference to 
France, which sold the $250 mil- 
lion experimental reactor to Iraq, 
and to Italy, which supplied a $50 
million radiochemistry laboratory 
complex, the Israeli government 
Monday declared: 

“Two European governments, in 
return for oil. have assisted the Ira- 
qi tyrant in the construction of 
atomic weapons. We again call 
upon them to desist, from this hor- 
rifying. inhumane deed. Under no 
circumstances will we allow an en- 
emy to develop weapons of mass 
destruction against out people. We 
will defend the citizens of Israel in 
time and with all the means at our 
disposal" 

Prime Minister Menachem Be- 


gin. in a radio interview Monday 
night, said the decision to bomb 
the Iraqi facility was made “many 
months ago,” but had been repeat- 
edly postponed. 

“We are convinced from the in- 
formation at our disposal that they 
could have produced three, four or 
five bombs . . . and you must un- 
derstand that for Lhe Iasi two years 
I have been living in a nightmare.” 
Mr. Begin said. 

When asked what kind of world 
reaction he expected to the raid, 
Mr. Begin said, “We will withstand 
all the reaction, because what we 
did was defend ourselves... We 
warned Lhe French; we told them 
not to continue to supply the 
Iraqis with this equipment.'* 

Asked about Arab world reac- 
tion. Mr. Begin replied, "I don’t 
care about the Arab world. I care 
about our lives.” 

For more than a year. Israeli of- 
ficials have raised the alarm pub- 
licly about the Iraqi nuclear devel- 
opment program. On July 14, 
1980. France's Bastille Day. Mr. 
Begin made a speech in which he 
accused France of “creating an ex- 
tremely dangerous situation." and 
in a television interview the same 
day. Deputy Prime Minister Yigael 
Yadin said that Israel would take 
measures against the atomic pro- 
gram. 

Od July 28. Foreign Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir called in the 
French charge d’affaires at the 
French Embassy to express the 


government's opposition to the 
sale of the nuclear equipment. 

Various foreign intelligence 
agencies, including the U.S. CIA, 
have reported in the past that Isra- 
el either has already developed nu- 
clear warheads or is close to devel- 
oping them. 

Israel has never confirmed that 
it is engaged in developing atomic 
weapons at a nuclear research 
complex near Dim on a, in Lhe 
Negev Desert, saying only dial Is- 
rael will not be the first country in 
the region to introduce nuclear 
weapons. 

Israel's leading nuclear physi- 
cist. Yuval Nee'man. of the Tel 
Aviv University, said in a radio in- 
terview Monday night that it was 
obvious from scientific conferenc- 
es he has attended that Iraq, even 
though it signed the nuclear non- 
proliferation treaty, was preparing 
to build nuclear bombs. 

He said the French demonstrat- 
ed irresponsibility after the Sept- 
30 air attack by leaving the nuclear 
reactor, and with it 12 kilos (26 
pounds) of enriched uranium. 

Mr. Nee'man. who is running 
for Israel's parliament against Mr. 
Begin in the June 30 national elec- 
tion, said he approved of the air 
strike. 

Other reaction Monday night 
from opposition leaders was 
guarded, but. for the most pan, 
supportive of the strike. 

Opposition Labor Party leader 
Shimon Peres, vacationing in the 

(Con tinned on Page 2, Col 6) 


U.S. Condemns Israel for Attack , 
Fears Effect on Mideast Tension 


From Agency Dispatches 

WASHINGTON — The State 
Department on Monday con- 
demned the Israeli air strike on 
Iraq’s nuclear installation as 
threatening to h«g*>tt»n serious 
tensions in the Middle East. 

Department spokesman Dean E. 
Fischer said Israel used U.S. mili- 
tary equipment in the attack Sun-: . 
day, J5G$sifcJy vkfctmg the icrnjs . 
under -’which: the' equipment Was 
delivered to IsraeL 

Mr. Fischer said a report on the 
attack. is being prepiutd for sub- 
nusskm to Congress in accordance 
with U.S. Jaw. Israel was believed 
to have used U.S. F-4 Phantom jet 
fighter-bombers in the raid on the 
installation at T&mmuz, about 18 
miles (30 kilometers) from Bagh- 
dad. 

The Foreign Military Sales Act 
restricts foreign recipients of U.S. 
weapons to using them for defense, 
a provision that is in legal dispute. 

“The United States government 
condemns the reported Israeli air 
strike' on the Iraq nuclear 


facility... the unprecedented char- 
acter of which cannot but seriously 
add to the already tense situation 
in the-area," Mr. Fischer said. 

When asked whether the United 
States disagreed with Israel’s judg- 
ment, that the Iraqi facility was a 

r endal security threat to Israel 
said that Iraq has signed the 
1970 Treaty on the Nonprplifera- 
.ripit-of Nuclear Weapons and has 
undertaken to accept the safe- 
guards of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. 

*No Evidence* 

Although U.S. military analysts 
said Monday that weapons-grade 
nuclear materials could be made 
ty the reactor, Mr. Fischer de- 
clared: “We have had no evidence 
that Iraq has violated its commit- 
ments under the. treaty. 

“But the United States is con- 
cerned that the availability of high- 
ly enriched uranium and the acqui- 
sition of sensitive nuclear facilities, 
can increase the risk of nuclear 
proliferation, particularly in sensi- 


tive and volatile areas like the 
Middle East." 

French Prime Minister Pierre 
Mauroy, in an interview on French 
radio Monday, said the French 
government condemned the Israeli 
raid. “It is an unacceptable and 
very grave act that can only add to 
the tension in this region cf the 
world . . . and can only complicate 
an already explosive situation.” he 
said. 

The 70-megawart Osirak reactor 
was built by the French under a 
contract signed Nov. 18. 1975. The 
installation was reportedly sched- 
uled to go into operation this sum- 
mer. 

The first Soviet reports on the 
Israeli raid suggested that Moscow 
sees the United States as indirectly 
responsible. 

A brief Tass despatch from 
Baghdad quoted Iraq’s announce- 
ment of the attack, but gave no 
further details. The agency report- 
ed from Washington that the 
Reagan administration had been, 
informed Sunday by Israel of the 
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attack. Quoting Mr. Fischer, Tass 
said there were indications that the 
planes used in the raid were U.S.- 
made. 

In a later dispatch, Tass said: 
"The world community has 
received with profound concern 
the news report about the bar- 
barous attack by the Israeli Air 
Force on nuclear facilities in Iraq." 
The agency quoted a spokesman 
for UN Secretary- General Kurt 
Waldheim as saying he was seri- 
ously concerned about the raid. 


UwdPraa t w mip y il 


Egypt strongly denounced the 
Israeli attack. Foreign Minister 
Kama! Hassan Ali described the 
raid as “grave, irresponsible and 
unjustified." and said Egypt con- 
sidered the attack a serious devel- 
opment. 

Britain, which was preparing for 
a state visit Tuesday by King 
Khaled of Saudi Arabia, also as- 
sailed Israel for the raid. "We do 
not as yet have confirmation of the 
details, bur this appears to have 
(Continued on Page 2, CoL 5) 


Khomeini Threatens 
To Oust Dissidents 


By Annette von Broecker 

Return 

TEHRAN — In one of his sharp- 
est outbursts, tom's revolutionary 
leader Ayatollah Ruhollah Kho- 
manx Monday warned that he 
would remqve dissident politicians 
from office if they continue to 
chaHeoge Islamic authorities. 

“Everyone should know that 
when I feel danger toward the 
Islamic republic and Islam, I will 
not sit back and advise; HI cut ev- 
erybody’s hands off," the ayatollah 
said. This is a Persian saying for 
removing people from power. 

. The 81-year-old leader was 
speaking after sporadic shooting 
and street fights broke out in cen- 
tral Tehran Monday following a 
ban imposed by the revolutionary 
prosecutor on six newspapers, in- 
cluding one owned by President 
Abolhassan Bani-Sadr. The presi- 
dent condemned the ban as a move 
to impose a new dictatorship and 
called on his supproters to demon- 
strate against it. 

In a broadcast speech, his voice 
choking with anger, the ayatollah 
said, *Tn do the same that I did 
with the shah . with those who 
want to oppose the prosecutor’s 
office, Lhe Majlis and other institu- 
tions." He.did not use names. 

Fighting has been reported be- 
tween supporters of Mr. Bani-Sadr 
and Islamic extremists near the 
Tehran bazaar, which was partially 
dosed, and the Turkish and British- 
embassies. Revolutionary guards 
fired warning shots and tear gas 
grenades to disperse groups of 
demonstrators shouting support 
for Tran’s embattled president 
There were no reports of casual- 
ties. 

Bani-Sadr Speech 

Despite the ban on his after- 
noon newspaper, Islamic Revolu- 
tion, Mr. Bani-Sadris supporters 
hurriedly circulated a four-page ta- 
bloid free of charge. Its front page 
carried the full text of .a speech 
made by Mr. Bani-Sadr Sunday in 
the western city of Hamadaa 

Mr. Bani-Sadr was quoted as 
saying, in part: “In this moment 
there is no other way to save the 
country but to resist . . . Iran must 


- resist this strong inclination 
toward dictatorship." He added 
that the clergy-dominated authori- 
ties have tried to impose a system 
of suppression. 

Incus reply Ayatollah Khomeini 
indirectly accused the president of 
imposing his own dictatorship. 

The ayatollah called on Iran’s 
revolutionary guards to arrest any- 
one who created disturbances and 
wanted merchants in Tehran’s ba- 
zaar not to listen to the voice of 
deviation. “Closure of the bazaar, 
demonstrations, and deviatiomst 
speeches are against the interests 
of Islam and the interests of God." 
he said, adding that any protest 
demonstrations without govern- 
ment permission would be pre- 
vented. 

Conciliatory Gesture 

The ayatollah ended his 
with a conciliatory gesture: ' 
back to the law; comeback to the 
Koran. Do not cause [differences] 
that will isolate you, I like most of 
you and I want you to act in accor- 
dance with law. 

Earlier today, Iran's chief gov- 
ernment spokesman, Behzad Na- 
bavi, told a news conference there 
is still tune to repair the strained 
relationship between Mr. Bani- 
Sadr and the government. Mr. Na- 
bavi said the government has re- 
peatedly in vital Lhe president to 
attend cabinet meetings. 

But he also said that the govern- 
ment, though not the agency im- 
posing the- ban bn the president’s 
newspaper, agreed with the action 

of the prosecutor. 

High Croat Ref uses ChaBenge 

WASHINGTON (UPI) — The 
Supreme Court Monday refused to 
cppridgr at this time a Dallas- 
based computer company’s chal- 
lenge to rite agreement that freed 
the 52 American hostages from 
Iran. 

The justices declined to expedite 
an appeal filed in the lower federal 
courts by Electronic Data Systems 
Corp.. which is seeking to collect 
on a $20-million judgment against 
Iran for failure to pay for data pro- 
cessing services. 



Carter Ex- Aide Calls 
Gulf Plan Haphazard 


Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini 

Italy Supports 
French Views on 
U.S. Fiscal Policy 

The Associated Press 

ROME — Italy joined France on 
Monday in criticizing the United' 
States’ tight money policy, which 
has recently driven up the dollar to 
record levels -against both coun- 
tries’ currencies. 

Italian Foreign Minister Emilio 
Colombo told Claude Cheysson, 
French minister of ex tonal affairs, 
that Italy shares France’s concerns 
about the dollar’s strength. Mr. 
Cheysson told President Reagan 
last week in Washington Lhat 
France believes high U.S. interest 
rates are hurting Europe. 

“I expressed to Cheysson the 
preoccupation that exists in Italy 
over U.S. monetary policy," Mr. 
Colombo said after a three-hour 
talk in Rome 

Mr. Colombo said that Euro- 
peans must allow the United 
States to fight inflation, but with- 
out causing "serious 
disruptions. We are the misted 
allies of the United States, but we 
ask them to understand the serious 
consequences that [their monetary) 
policy has for us." 


By Don Obcrdorfer 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — President 
Jimmy Carter's commitment of 
U.S. military power to defend the 
Gulf region “grew out of last-min- 
ute pressures for a presidential 
speech” without detailed study of 
its consequences and has been 
“uncritically accepted" by the U.S. 

S ublic, according to David D. 

[ewsom, who was the State De- 
partment’s senior career official at 
the time the policy was announced. 

Mr. Newsom, who was under- 
secretary of stale for political af- 
fairs from 1978 to 1981, said his 
first knowledge of whai has been 
called “the Carter Doctrine" came 
when he saw the State of the Un- 
ion address in which the policy 
was announced on Jan. 23. 1980. 
Mr. Newsom said the Gulf coun- 
tries were not consulted or notified 
in advance. 

In an article published Sunday 
in Foreign Policy magazine, ampli- 
fied in an interview with The 
Washington Post, Mr. Newsom 
called the Carter statement “a ma- 
jor new global commitment" for 
the United States. 

He criticized the formulation of 
the policy and suggested a national 
debate on its use, but stopped 
short of saying that the Gulf com- 
mitment was a mistake. He said in 
the interview, however, that if he 
Had been asked — he was not — “I 
would have said this is going fur- 
ther than we were really prepared 
under all the circumstances." 

Opinion Known 

Mr. Newsom said that his 
unhappiness with the policy was 
known in government circles, but 
that while be raised questions he 
did not take a position, of opposi- 
tion in intragnvem menial meetings 
because he considered himself a 
representative of the Stale Depart- 
ment loyal to a presidential deci- 
sion. 

Mr. Newsom, now director of 
administration and programs at 
Georgetown University’s Institute 
for the Study of Diplomacy, said it 
is not unprecedented for a major 
policy to emerge in such a way 
without detailed p lannin g He 


died the Marshall Plan for the re- 
construction of Europe in 1947 
and President Truman’s “Point 
Four" plan for aid to developing 
nations in 1949. Neither involved a 
military commitment from the 
United States, however. 

The Carter Doctrine followed 
the fall of the shah of Iran, the 
seizure of the U.S. Embassy hos- 
tages in Tehran and the Soviet in- 
tervention in Afghanistan. Mr. 
Carter told a joint session of Con- 
gress: “Any attempt by any out- 
side force to gain control of the 
Persian Gulf region will be regard- 
ed as an assault on the vital inter- 
ests of the United States of Ameri- 
ca, and such an assault will be re- 
pelled by any means necessary, in- 
cluding military force." 

In Foreign Policy. Mr. Newsom 
wrote that “when the Eisenhower 
Doctrine, which called for the 
United States to come to the aid of 
nations requesting assistance when 
attacked by countries ’controlled . 
by international Communism.' was 
promulgated in 1957, it was exten- 
sively debated in Congress and in 
the media A joint resolution of 
Congress ultimately approved the 
doctrine." 

The Carter Doctrine goes fur- 
ther, Mr. Newsom said, because 
“the United States now decides 
when to intervene, with or without 
a request." He said there has been 
little congressional scrutiny or 
public debate and “as far as is 
known, neither the current admin- 
istration nor the previous one has 
ever conducted a detailed study of 
the implications of the policy or its 
alternatives.'' 

Moreover, he said, at the time of 
the Carter announcement, “the 
United States had no capacity to 
back up that commitment with ei- - 
ther troops or aircraft based in the 
region.” He called the -statement 
“a formal expression of presiden- 
tial intent, supporting the creation 
of a security framework yet to be 
formed." 

That framework is still in the 
making, with plans for expansion 
of die Rapid Deployment Force 
and negotiations with several Indi- 
an Ocean nations for U.S. use of 
their air and sea installations. 


By John Damron 

.VVm - York Times Sent ce 

WARSAW — The Soviet Un- 
ion's Communist Party has toid 
Poland's leaders that they are not 
acting resolutely enough’ to stem 
the ude of counterrevolution and 
warned that Soviet-bloc countries 
“wifi not leave Poland alone" in its 
crisis, reliable sources within the 
Polish Communist Party con- 
firmed Monday. 

The letter from the Soviet Cen- 
tral Committee directly to the Pol- 
ish Central Committee was the 
first such official notice in the 11- 
month crisis and it contained the 
ominous words “we will not leave 
Poland alone." 

Meanwhile, government negoti- 
ators met for more than five hours 
with leaders of the Solidarity inde- 
pendent trade union, but failed to 
come up with any apparent prog- 
ress in efforts to avert a two-hour 
warning strike called for Thursday 
in four northern provinces. 

Lech Walesa. Solidarity's leader, 
returned from Geneva and 
promptly began to use his influ- 
ence to untangle the dispute, 
which centers on union charges 
that the government has failed to 
follow through on investigating an 
incident of police violence in 
Bydgoszcz last March. 

The letter from the Soviet Cen- 
tral Committee, received Friday, 
prompted members of the -Polish 
Politburo to schedule an emergen- 
cy meeting of the Central Commit- 
tee in Warsaw Tuesday that could 
be decisive for their future and the 
future of Poland's social revolu- 
tion. 

The meeting could conceivably 
result in yet another upheaval in 
Polish leadership, especially if 
hard-liners remaining on the com- 
mittee press the convition that pol- 
icies of liberalism and accomoda- 
tion with Solidarity are leading to 
an open rift with the Soviet Union 
and other East Bloc allies. 

Harsh Language 

As described by those who have 
read it, the letter was in harsh lan- 
guage and directiy criticized by 
name First Secretary Sianislaw 
Kania and Premier W'ojciech 
JantzelskL It said that the leaders 
had promised at various meetings 
to take steps to control the situa- 
tion. but their words were not fol- 
lowed by deeds. 


Mr. Kania and Gen. Jaruzelski. 
moderates in the leadership, have 
been attacked by both hard-liners 
and radicals. Polish party sources 
cr* ’ 'c. j; hat the 

•r»:er was addressed to un- Central 
Committee instead of the Politbu- 
ro, a gesture that emphasized Mos- 
cow's lack of trust in Mr. Kania. 

“This may not be the final ul- 
timatum.” one source remarked 
Monday. “It may only be the first 
ultimatum. It may also be an invi- 
tation to change the party leader- 
ship. Many old-line members of 
the Central Committee will consid- 
er it their last chance to stay in 
power." 

Since he assumed office in Sep- 
tember. Mr. Kania has been fol- 
lowing a middle-of-the-road 
course, attempting to balance off 
concessions given under strike 
threats to Solidarity with lough- 
sounding speeches that' say liberal- 
ism and refrom must not be car- 
ried loo far. He is caught between 
hard-liners, who appear isolated in 
Poland but have drawa open sup- 
port in the Soviet press, and the 
growing grassroots movement for 
democratic change both inside and 
outside the party. 

Losing Patience 

Specifically, the letter cited 
Moscow's view that the Polish 
news media is out of the party’s 
control, and the message pointed 
to attacks upon police as a sign 
that the authorities are unable :o 
assert themselves. There was no 
mention of the registration of inde- 
pendent unions or Poland’s grow- 
ing economic difficulties, sources 
said. 

The document reportedly 
brought up the assertion that Po- 
land owes its independence to the 
Soviet Union ana asserted that 
Moscow is the only guarantor of 
Poland’s boundaries. 

News of the letter came after 
Poland's Deputy Premier 
Mieczsylaw Rakowslu warned ir. a 
speech Sunday that the nation’s 
Soviet allies are losing patience 
over the recurring crisis. He also 
said Poland's harassed rulers have 
exhausted their capacity for com- 
promise. 

Many observers belive that Mos- 
cow is especially upset by calls for 
change within the party jtself. and 
by the prospect that such change 
could be irrevocably set at an ex- 
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Stanfslaw Kania 



- .i. t. . 

Wejciech Jaruzelski 

traordinary party congress sched- 
uled for mid-July. Some party 
members privately express the fear 
that the leadership may attempt to 
postpone the congress. a move that 
would touch off rebellion within 
the party ranks. 

As one more example of the di- 
lemma facing Mr. Kania. a group 
of 22 intellectuals, some or them 
party members, released a state- 
ment supporting the country's 
democratic renewal even os the 
news of the Soviet letter was 
spreading. Any attempt to hall re- 
froms, they said, would have incal- 
culable consequences because it 
would dash social expectations 
and meet universal opposition. 

"The only way out of the deep 
economic, social and political and 
(Continued on Page 2, Col. 1 ) 
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Namibia Shift 

While calling President 
Reagan a racist, Sam Nujoma, 
the Namibian guerrilla leader, 
also offered concessions that 
could- hdp the United States 
persuade South Africa to 
move toward a settlement in 
Namibia. Page 5. 

S. Korea in Focus 

South Korea seems to have 
achieved a measure of stability 
under its young fifth republic. 
But obs^vers political and 
economic developments are 
still tinged with uncertainty, A 
special supplement dealing 
with the country appears on 
Pages 7S-10S. 


U.S. Is Reportedly Near 
MX Missile Compromise 


By Michael Geder 
and Lou Cannon 

B Wiingron Post Service 

WASHINGTON — The Reagan 
administration and a bine-ribbon 
panel erf outside expens studying 
the future of the MX missile are 
moving toward a proposal that dis- 
cards major elements of the origi- 
nal basing plan and revives me 
possibility of an anti-ballistic mis- 
sile defense system. 

Senior officials stress lhat no fi- 
nal recommendations or decisions 
have been made. 

But interviews with several per- 
sons in and out of govemmen' 
who are dose to the deliberations 
suggest that a compromise is 


emerging thai offers something for 
everybody. 

It will allow, sources say. the ad- 
ministration to start modernizing 
the land-based component of the 
U.S. strategic nucl ear missile 

• |n the American West, grow- 
ing MX opposition. Page 4. 


forces with the MX, keep open sev- 
eral different options for the future 
and soften some of the political 
opposition to the previous propos- 
al for a massive MX deployment in 
Utah and Nevada. 

The key elements and options 
reportedly include: 

• Putting the MX oussile into 
(Continued on Page 2, Col 3 1 
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East Europeans Vary 
In Poland Criticism 


% 




RatJtn 

VIENNA — National differenc- 
es are emerging as East European 
states line up, some enthusiastical- 
ly and some rdyctantly, in a Sovi- 
et-led media campaign against 
what Moscow has called counter- 
revolution in Poland. 

Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria and 
East Germany have been quick to 
echo recent Soviet attacks on re- 
formers in Poland's Communist 
Party while Hungary and Romania 

have kept comments on the Polish 
crisis more mutol 

The one unifying point is a 
widespread belief in Eastern Eu- 
rope that Moscow seems ready to 
drive its polemics against Poland 
to a new high point, according to 
Western diplomats in the area. But 

Polish Party 
Is Warned 

(Continued from Page 1) 
moral crisis is the road to renew- 
al,” the statement said. 

Statements in similar vein from 
trade unions at major factories 
suggest that the union activists are 
losing patience as rapidly as the 
Soviet Union. An open letter to 
the premier from the Solidarity 
chapter at the huge Katowice steel 
mill said it was time to get moving 
or to change the governing team. 

Reagan Message to ILO 

GENEVA (NYT) — President 
Reagan stressed in a message 
Monday to the International La- 
bor Organization the demands 
being made in some countries by 
workers and employers for the 
right to represent their own inter- 
ests independent of government or 
political party. 

The government, trade union 
and industry delegates attending 

the 145-nanon ILO’s annual as- 
sembly saw in the message a direct 
allusion to events in Poland. 

Secretary of Labor Raymond J. 
Donovan, who read the message, 
was also believed to be alluding to 
Polish events when he termed the 
ILO session historic because it was 
taking place at a time of profound 
chang es in many parts of the world 
in the relationship between gov- 
ernment and the people. 

Three days earlier, the assembly, 
with the exception of the Soviet 
Union and other Communist dele- 
gations, gave an ovation to Soli- 
darity leader Lech Walesa, after 
hearing him assert that the process 
of change under way in Poland 
was irreversible. 

Belgian Official to Russia 

The Associated Press 

MOSCOW — Belgium's foreign 
minister, Charles-Ferdinand 
Nothomb, will visit the Soviet Un- 
ion this month, Tass said Monday. 


they could not say whether this 
would lead to military intervention 
to halt Warsaw's reforms. 

Hungary, which has been the 
most even-handed in its comments 
on Poland, joined nonaligned Yu- 
goslavia last week in stressing the 
independence of each Communist 
Party from Moscow. 

The statement, made during a 
visit of Yugoslav Party leader La- 
zar Mqjsov to Budapest, seemed to 
be a veiled expression of support 
for Warsaw. 

Western diplomats in Budapest 
said it was unexpected, especially 
oinry a Hungarian commentary 
warned a gains t counterrevolution 
in Poland* in late May, and the 
press has since reprinted tougher 
than usual Soviet comments on 
Poland 

Romania, which opposed the 
1968 Warsaw Pact invasion of 
Czechoslovakia to end reforms 
there, restated its “hands-off” po- 
sition last week in a speech, by 
President Nicolas Ceausescu. 

Although it dearly disapproves 
erf the Solidarity independent un- 
ion, Bucharest has printed only 
positive reports about Poland in its 
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SEARCH CONTINUES — Workers kept up rescue efforts for nrissmg botfies Monday 
after seven ears from a passenger train plunged into the Bagmati River in India’s Bihar state. 

Over 1,000 May Have Died in India Train Wreck 


few press comments on that coun- 
try in recent weeks. 

Polish Foreign Minister Jozef 
Czyrek made a short visit to 
Romania last Thursday after 
which both sides called .for “a 
peaceful solution to all interstate 
conflicts and disputed issues.” 
Western diplomats in Bucharest 
said nothing more was known 
about the purpose of the visit. 

More orthodox tones have dom- 
inated press comments from other 
states on what they see as the dan- 
ger of revisionists' and counterre- 
volutionaries' taking over the Pol- 
ish Communist Party. 

The Czechoslovak press, one of 
the most enthusiastic critics of 
what the Poles call their “renewal 
process,” accused the Polish Party 
last week of two nwrHinal C ommu - 
nist sins. 

The Czechoslovak Party daily 
Rude Pravo said that the Poles 
were admitting too many uncom- 
mitted youths into the party and 
not enough workers, while the Slo- 
vak Party daily Pravda accused 
Polish politicians and Solidarity 
leaden of advocating the renegade 
Communist principles of Leon 
Trotsky. 

East Germany pitched in with 
support for a hard-line Polish 
Communist group hailed by Mos- 
cow but denounced by the Warsaw 
leadership. The group, the Ka- 
towice Forum, urged a return to 
orthodox Communist policies. 

Bulgaria broke a long silence 
last week to say that Poland's 
Communist system was threatened 
by anti-Socialist forces. Western 
diplomats in Sofia said the article, 
printed prominently in three Sofia 
dailies, was the most critical and 
pessimistic statement to date from 
Bulgaria. • 


United Press Inlenuamnal 

NEW DELHI — More than 1,000 people may 
have been killed when seven crowded passenger 
train cars plunged off a bridge and into a river, an 
official said Monday. A death toll that large 
would make it one of the worst railway accident 
in history. 

“At least 1,000 people have died but we have 
fished out only 97 bodies so far,” a district magis- 
trate said. Navy divers and local fishermen 
searched the Bagmati River but were able to find 


only two of the seven cars. Railway officials said 
that 500 tickets had been sold for the "tram, but 
Indian news agency reports quoted villagers as 
saying the train was overcrowded and that many 
people were perched on the roofs. 

The magistrate said the wreck in Khar state, 
about 650 miles (1,100 kilometers) southeast of 
New Delhi, was caused when the engineer braked 
to avoid hitting a cow. He said heavy winds also 
contributed to the accident, which occurred Satur- 
day. 


(Condoned from Page 1) 

production while scaling down, at 
least initially, the original deploy- 
ment plan, which called for shut- 
tling 200 missiles among 4,600 un- 
derground shelters in Utah and 
Nevada. Under consideration is a 
plan that would cut that deploy- 
ment roughly in half, clustering 
fewer missies and sheilas in fewer 
valleys and reducing the environ- 
mental impact and cost 

• Doing preparatory work that 
would allow MX missiles to be 
placed in underground silos now 
used for older Mmuteman and Ti- 
tan missiles in other states. This 
option would allow the first MX 
missil es to be fielded roughly one 
year earlier than at the Utah and' 
Nevada bases. 

• Accelerating research, devel- 
opment and testing, though not 
necessarily deployment, cm an 
anti-ballistic missile (ABM) de- 
fense system to protect silos from 
Soviet attack. 

« B eginning a Study of funding 
needs for a missile smaller and 
lighter than MX that, several years 
from now, could be produced in 
large numbers and moved around 
the country by road, plane or rail 
so that it would be relatively in- 
vulnerable. 

• Accelerating development of 


the advanced, D5 version of the 
submarine-based Trident missile, 
which, several years hence, would 
give the Navy the same ability to 
destroy Soviet m issfle silos that 
MX is supposed to have. The pos- 
sibility of putting MX to sea, an 
option once favored by Defense 
Secretary Caspar W. Weinberger, 
is now viewed as dead. 

The idea behind these options is 
that they allow the baric MX to 
move ahead while work goes on 
with the other approaches. 

For the Reagan White House, 
the. questions of whether and 
where to deploy MX are cruciaL 
This is partly due to the missile’s 
$35 bflbon-to-ItiO billion price tag 
and political opposition to con- 
structing huge new bases in Utah 
and Nevada. 

The Air Force contends that 
years of studies of more than 30 
possible ways to base MX repeat- 
edly go back to the idea of shut- 
tling the 200 missiles among 4,600 
protective shelters scattered in the 
Great Basin of Utah and Nevada. 
That seems to be the best way to 
keep the missile safe from Soviet 
attack, since Soviet co mmande rs 
would not know which shelters hid 
the mi mal es. 

The Carter administration ac- 
cepted this scheme. But Mr. 
Reagan, as candidate and presi- 


WHEN YOU MAKE THE FOLKS BACK HOME WANT TO Bf 
IN YOUR SHOES, SAVE SOME DUTCH GUILDERS ON THE CALL. 


Who wouldn’t want to be in your 
shoes? Especially when those 
feet will be taking you to the famous 
cheese markets, flower auctions, 
gorgeous canals, windmills, and a Van 
Gogh or two. So share it all with 
your family and friends back home. 
But before you make that call, here 
are some guilder-saving tips. 


Many hotels outside the U.S. charge 
exorbitant surcharge fees on inter 
national calls. And sometimes the 


fees are greater than the cost of the 
call itself. But if your hotel has 
TELEPLAN, the way to keep hotel 
surcharges reasonable, go ahead and 
call. No Tfeleplan? Read on! 


There are other ways to save money 


surcharges altogether by calling 

j 4 , ' 1 1 1 ! I ■ ! ■ ’ • < i : 


from the post office or from other 

In most countries there’s no three- 


telephone centers. 


So if your hotel offers International 
Dialing from your room, place a 
short call home and have them call 
you back. The surcharge on short 
cedis is low. And you pay for the call 
bads from the States with dollars. 


not focal currency, when you get 
your next home or office phone bUL 


Telephone Company credit card and 
collect calls may be placed in many 
countries. And where they are, 
the hotel surcharges on such calls are 
usually low. Or, you can avoid 


Always check to see whether the 
country you’re in has lower rates at 
night and on weekends. Usually the 
savings are considerable. 

Now that you've learned to walk 
on wood, you’ve saved a little shoe 
leather. And now that you've learned 


the calling tips, you'll find it easy to 
foot the phone bill. 


BeH System 



I^aneseCec^F^, Armn Removal 
Proposed by Arab League Committee 
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M mission las, 


U.S. Appears Near Missile Compromise 


Reach out and touch someone 
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dealt, has frequently said that while 
die United States needs the mis- 
sile, he does not like the Air Face 
basing idea. Mr. Weinberger has 
said the same thing. 

In March, rather than proceed- 
ing with the Carter plan, Mr. 
Weinberger appointed a a 15- 
member panel of nongovernment 
experts to take yet another look at 
the MX and report to him by July 
1. Mr. Weinberger says the conclu- 
sions will be seriously considered 

by the adminis tration. 

A compromise plan, some sourc- 
es say, may be easier on local poli- 
ticians because it does represent a 
cutback atiri suggests the adminis- 
tration has done something to take 
their concerns into account 

At the same time, it will avoid 
total abflndnnmm l of the original 
plan, which could cause trouble 
with allies in Europe if they see 
U.S. political opposition succeed- 
ing at getting nd of land-based 
missiles. European governments 
now face protest movements be- 
cause the United States wants to 
put medium-range missies (here. 

U.S. Decries 
Iraq Attack 

(Coo tinned from Plage 1) 
been an unprovoked attack,” said 
a Foreign Office spokesman. “We 
can only condemn such a grave 
breach of international law, which 
could have the most serious conse- 
quences” 

Mr. Fischer said Israel did not 
inform the United States of the at- 
tack until after it took place. 

The Italian Foreign Ministry re- 
leased a statement Monday ex- 
pressing its “grave concern" over 
the Israeli raid and saying it under- 
stood that about 20 Italian techni- 
cians working at the rite were not 
injured. Iraq bought part of its nu- 
clear research facilities from Italy. 

In April 1979, unidentified at- 
tackers blew up parts of the Osirak 
reactor as they awaited shipment 
in the Mediterranean port of La 
Seyne-sur-Mer. and various 
French officials hinted that the ex- 
plosives might have been planted 
by Israeli secret service agents. 

Last August, a senior Egyptian- 
born nuclear scientist who was a 
principal figure in the Iraqi nucle- 
ar program was murdered in his 
Pans hotel room, and a g ai n there 
was speculation that Israeli intelli- 
gence agents were responsible. Is- 
rael denied involvement in both in- 
cidents. 

In September, while about 100 
French technicians were working 
at Tammuz. and 600 Iraqis were 
getting atomic science training in 
France, Iraq invaded Iran. Fearing 
Iranian aerial attacks, the French 
pulled out most of their techni- 
cians and stocked the nuclear fuel 
in concrete bunkers, just before 
several F-4 Phantom jets carrying 
Iranian markings attacked the rite 
of the reactor. 

Asked whether the latest raid 
might change plans by French 
President Francos Mitterrand to 
become the first French head -erf 
state to visit Israel, -Mr. Maiiroy re- 
plied, “We are limiting ourselves 
to a firm condemnation of the at- 
tack.” 

As to whether France would 
continue to deliver weapons- grade 
uranium to Iraq, Mr. Maurov said, 
“The attack has answered that 
problem.” Faced with persistent 
questions on whether France 
would replace the reactor if Iraq 
asked, he said: 

“It is a request that we would 
study. . . . France wants to make 
its arms sales policies more moraL 
We want to respect our pledges 
but we want a reinforcement of 
controls over nuclear power sta- 
tions and we no longer want to be 
a major arms salesmen on the in- 
ternational scene.” 

13 Liberian Soldiers 
Condemned for Plot 

The Associated Press 

MONROVIA, Liberia — Thir- 
teen soldiers have been convicted 
of treason and sentenced to execu- 
tion by firing squad, according to 
the govemmenL 

The soldiers were convicted by a 
special court-martial board erf 
plotting to overthrow the Liberian 
military government. 


The A&oaa seri Press 

BEIT ED DINE, Lebanon — 
With Saudi Arabia and Kuwait 
mediating, Syria and the Le ba nese 
Christians and Moslems resumed 
negotiations Monday on a peace 
plan calling for a cease-fire 
throughout Lebanon and the re- 
moval of heavy anus from the ma- 
jor cities. 

The Arab Lea gu e emergency 
committee — made up of the Sau- 
di, Syrian and Kuwaiti foreign 
ministers and the secretary-general 
of the League -r- began peacemak- 
ing efforts Sunday at this Lebanese 
mountain resort in an attempt to 

and mtotiamen^n which 

more than 644 Lebanese have been 
killed since April 1. 

A lull in the fighting was report- 
ed Sunday as the peace effort got 
underway. 

Cease-Fire First 

Philip G Habib, the special US. 
envoy who is en route to the Mid- 
dle East, left Paris Monday. A 
U.S., Embassy spokesman in Paris 

IRA Begins 
Stepping Up 
Maze Strike 

From Agency Dispatches 

BELFAST — A fifth inmate 
joined the Maze prison hunger 
strike Monday in a campaign for 
political status for Irish Republi- 
can Army prisoners and the IRA 
. vowed to add a new hunger striker 
every week until Britain yields. 

The British Northern Ireland 
Office, which administers the 
province, said that. Thomas 
McHwec, 23, serving a life sen- 
tence for manslaughter in a 1976 
bombing raid in which a woman 
was burned to death, has joined 
the fast. 

Sinn Fein, the political branch 
of the Provisional IRA, said earlier 
that Mr. McDwee, who lost an eye 
in the premature explosion of an 
IRA bomb, would join four other 
convicts fasting in support of the 
IRA's demand that its imprisoned 
members be treated as political 
prisoners. Four prisoners died last 
month in the hunger strike, but the 
British government maintained its 
stand that the IRA prisoners are 
common criminals . 

In a statement issued through 
Sum Fan, Maze prisoners said 
they were abandoning their previ- 
ous strategy of having only four 
men on strike and adding new men 
to the protest only as replacements 
for those who died. They said this 
had “a!low[ed] the British a recu- 
peration period during which they 
enjoy a lessening of pressure and 
can callously prepare for the 
deaths of the next hunger strikers.” 

90 Vohmtees 

Sinn Fein spokesman Danny 
Morrison said, “There could Ire 
one or two new hunger strikers 
every week from now on. There 
will be another one starting this 
week.” 

Mr. Morrison said there are 90 
to 100 hunger strike volunteers at 
the prison, whose inmates include 
almost 440 men jailed for Irish na- 
tionalist activities. 

The four prisoners who died last 
month succumbed after fasting for 
between 59 and 66 days. Joseph 
McDonnell 30, is the longest sur- 
vivor of the four now fasting. He 
has been without food for 31 days, 
so it is likely to be about three 
weeks before he reaches the critical 
stage. The others have fasted for 
between 1 1 and 18 days. 

Since the death May 5 of Bobby 
Sands, the first in the current wave 
of hunger strikers, 34 civilians, po- 
licemen and soldiers have died 
across the province in violence 
stemming from the fasts. 

Israelis Hit 
Iraq Reactor 

(Continued from Page 1) 

resort city of Eilat, said, “Once 
again, the Israeli Air Force showed 
it is the best in the world.” Mr. 
Peres said Ire would withhold fur- . 
ther comment until a meeting 
Monday of the parliament’s de- 
fense and foreign affairs commit- 
tee. Similar backing of the raid 
came from former prime minister 
Yitzhak Rabin and former foreign 
minister Abba Eban. 

Last November, Iraq prevented 
inspection of its nuclear facilities 
by the International Atomic Ener- 
gy Agency, saying that IAEA in- 
spectors could not come to Bagh-" 
dad because of the current war 
conditions. 

The core of the Iraqi nuclear 
program was purchased from 
France after France’s then Prime 
Minister Jacques Chirac visited 
Baghdad and discussed with Presi- 
dent Hussein the sale of two reac- 
tors, one for power production and 
the other for research. The Iraqis 
first insisted on purchasing a 500- 
rnegawau uranium graphite- gas 
reactor which could produce not 
only electricity but also hundreds 
of kilograms of plutoni um, which 
could be diverted for mOitaxy pur- 
poses. 

After extended negotiations, the 
Iraqis finally bought the 70-mega- 
watt reactor, along with six 
charges of 12 kilograms (26 
pounds) of uranium enriched to 93 
percent. The French also agreed to 
help train 600 Iraqi tgrfmidanx 
and scientists, and to supply a sec- 
ond, one-megawatt rcserach reac- 
tor. 

Following the ChiraoHussein 
agreement, Iraq committed itself 
to sell France 10 million tons of oO 
annuall y and make arms purchases 
from France amounting to $1.5 
billion. 
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Mideast on a peace Truss. itia, made so mention of Israel af- 

month. ter speaking with the mediators 

The peace plan was propffiea dv Sunday, but he did say he was op- 
Arab League Se*re^<^a™ timistic about “a new opportunity 
Chedli KEbi during If hours “ for us to resolve the crisis. We ac- 
talks and was received favora jy it and are willing to come to 

by leaders of Lebanon s Modem _ 

and Christian factions, sotuws Wahd Jumblai, leader of Leba- 
close to the Beiteddin conference aoa * s leftist Moslem coalition, said 
said. the success or failure of the current 

Beirut Radio quoted Lebanese fa nra would depend on the rightist 
Premier Sbafiq al-Wazzan, a Christians’ wJfiflgness to break 
Moslem, as saying the conferees their Israeli backers: “Nation- 
were giving top pironty to efforts -j mieate now Mages on anemat- 
to arrange a cease-fire so the talks ^ matter is a pledge by the 
could continue in “complete secur- [Christian] Front to 

jty and stability.” sever all ties with IsrafiL** ’ 

The Christian Voice of Lebanon Israel has become a prime weap- 
radio said a peace plan under dis- supplier to Christian forces 

cussiem called for a cease-fir^ the md has pledged to protect than 
removal of heavy weapons from against Syria s air farce. Syria 
the major cities and discussion of claims that that aid poses &dntct 
Syria’s role in Lebanon. threat to its secamty by opening 

Rut rrnoiis from Lebanese Christian temtoiy in Lebanon as a 

posibk I*** ivaaon nm to 

key problem for the Christians by Syria. 

WORLD NEWS BRIEFS 

Probe of Cameraman Continues in Atlanta 

J New York Tima Service . 

ATLANTA — Authorities are continuing their investiga tion 
background and activities of a young black man who was ifetamett ior l 2 
hours last week and questioned about the mysterious deaths of 28 young 

blacks in the Atlanta area over the last 22 months. - 

Sources familiar with the proceedings said Sunday that Laboratory 
analyses of carpet samples and sweepings, pieces of jdothn^and animal 
hairs obtained from the home of the man, Wayne B. Williams, slowed 
“encouraging” and “promising” matchups with fibers found on some of 
the victims' bodies. However, crime-lab technicians refused to comment. 

High-ranking task force officials said their investigation at Mr. Wil- 
liams — a 22-year-old, free-lance television c ameraman — was co ntinu- 
ing because “he's the best possibility we have at this time." No dunges 
have been filed against Mr. Williams and he has not been officially 
identified as a suspect in any of the murders. 

Gulf Ministers Discuss Economic Cooperation 

The Associated Press 

RIYADH — Finance and economy ministers erf die six-nation Gulf 
Cooperation Council met here Monday to devise a collective cooperation 
pact and abolish bilateral agreements. 

The meeting was chaired by the Saudi Arabian finance and econrany 
minister, Mohammed Aba al-Kbail, with his counterparts from Kuwait, 
the United Arab Emirates, Qatar, Bahrain and Oman attending. They 
were to act on a decision by the council's May 25 summit in Abu Dhabi 
to boost economic cooperation and ensure stability in the region. 

Conference sources said the projected pact wSl abolish all trade and 
customs barriers among the six countries and encourage private capital 
for investment projects as part of an economic integration plan. — 

Britain to Seek Contracts During Khaled Visit 

The Associated Press 

LONDON — King Khaled of Saudi Arabia arrives here Tuesday for a 
four-day state visit during which Britain will be seeking a bigger share ixr 
lucrative Saudi military contracts. 

Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher visited Saudi Arabia in die spring, 
and talks on defense contracts that began then are due to be continued 
here. King Khaled’s half-brother Prince Sultan, who is defense minister, 
is scheduled to meet with his Britito counterpart, John NotL 

Greece Gives U.S. Deadline on Bases Accord 

Net. York Times Service 

ATHENS — Greece has given the United States a June 15 deadline lb 
accept its terms in the accord on U.S. bases, and to sign the agreemaiL 
by June 18. Official sources said that it would otherwise be impossible to 
conclude matters before the Greek general elections in November. 

The sources said the notification by the Greek government did not . 
constitute an ultimatum, but stemmed from die fact that it was, in prac- 
tical toms, impossible to otherwise ratify the accord before parliament 
recessed early in July. 

Foreign Minister Constantine Miisotakis said last week that the ac- 
cord would be signed this month only if certain Greek terms were ac- 
cepted, but he would not disclose details of his demands. He said the 
terms under which the bases have been operatingsinoe 1953 were lenient 
and “wifl most definitely be revised.” 

Pertim Urges Speedy Effort to Form Coalition 

Heaters 

ROME — I talian President Sandro Pertim told Prenuer-designaie. Ar- 
naldo Forlani Monday to speed up efforts to form a coalition govern- 
ment Mr. Forianf s four-party coalition resigned 13 days ago after re- 
ports linked some ministers with a secret Masonic lodge. __ ; 

Local elections take place in many parts of Italy on June 21 and 
opposition groups believe the five possible coalition parties have agreed 
to see bow they fare in them before completing negotiations on the new 
government 7 ‘ ■ 

Meanwhile, forma- Foreign Trade Minister Gaetano Stammati, 73, 
was under treatment in a. Milan hospital Monday, but doctors denied 
press speculation that he had taken an overdose of barbiturates. Mr. 
StammatPs name appeared oh a list of 953 alleged members of the Prop- 
aganda Due Lodge, or P -2. ■’ • 

China Said to Fire Official 
Who Misplaced Secret Data 

By Michael Wdsskopf of bilateral relations and fully 
iVenteigMn Post Service mapped out the position of the 

PEKING — A ranking Chinese Chmese authorities toward . the 
official was summarily digmicwi United States with nothing left 
last year after misplacing a docu- ; out » ^ newspaper rep or t e d, 
meet detailing his country’s most- After the Communist Party’s 
secret views on Sino- American re- Central Committee had studied 
lations, which fell into the hands the docament, it ordered distribu- 
of VS. diplomats, according to a t “ 5n to leading officials in the For- 
Hong Kong newspaper report. eign Ministry and Foreign Trade 
The respected newspaper Ming MQnistiy-to serve as guidance in 
Baa reaching here Monday said canying out PekingV pohries 
that a department chief of China’s toward the United Stales- 
Foreign Trade Ministry who had As soon as the Central ComaiU 
been visiting the U.S. Embassy, in . leee discovered that the '.briefcase 
Peking on official business left be- was left in the embassy long 
bind his briefcase containing a enough fra* the document to be 
copy of the sensitive document. . photocopied, the guilty official was 

The official hastily returned for- re P orte4 % moved to a job .where 
bis bag, but was . reportedly kept he would nor be dealing with for- 
waiting 15 minutes dining which signers. 


By Mr chad Wdsskopf 

Woddnfftm Post Soviet 

PEKING — A ranking Chinese 
official was summarily dismissed 
last year after misp lacing a docu- 
ment d e t a ilin g bis country’s most- 
secret views on Sino- American ref- 
lations, which fell into the hands 
of U.S. diplomats, according to a. 
H °ng Kong newspaper report. 

The respected newspaper Ming 
Baa reaching here Monday said 
that a department chief of {Thing* * 
Foreign Trade Ministry who had 
been visiting the U5. Embassy in 
Pekingon official business left be- 
hind ms briefcase containing a 
copy of the sensitive document. . 

_ The official hastily retained for- 
his bag, but was . reportedly kept 
waiting 15 minutes during which 
bn* it is suspected that the docu- 
ment was photocopied. U.S. diplo- 
mats said Monday that the parcel 
was promptly returned to the Chi- 
nese official when he came baci 
looking for it. ■ 

Acting U.S. Ambassador j. 
Stapleton Roy declined comment, 
saying toe embassy has adopted a 
standard policy erf refusing tocom- 
mait on stories of that Jand Chi- 


- w t . — o ruu mi 

US. Sesaaiy of State Alexander 
M* Haig Jr, also declined com- 
ment. . 

,15*. Kong newspaper, 

which is behoved to nave excellent 
contacts within toe Chinese leader- 
ship, said the document in ques- 
tion had been drafted in February 
1980, by Chinese Embassy officials 
m Washington and signed by Chi- 
na’s ambassador to the United 
States, Chai Z emin 
It reviewed the first year of nor- 
malized Sino- American relations, 
revealed the embassy’s opinions on 
American political and social de- 
velopments, forecasted toe future 

i 


Expected to Meet 

... TJteAstodatolPrmi 

JOHANNESBURG — WaGain 
P. Clark Jr, toe U.S. deputy secre- 1 
tary of state, will probably meet 
Pnme Minister Pieter W, ‘Botha of 
South Africa this week for talks on 
“dependence for South-West Afri- 
ca (Namibia), the Johannesburg 

Star reported Monday: 

Mr. Botha said Monday that be 
and his Cabinet had spent jihe 
wee kend in - the N anaban t; waf 
zraie to dispute recent ; cJamB for 
brack nationalist guerrillas ,Jlw£ 
toey control areas there. He*dd 
“told his ^mmstera JiM 'tiafcfed 
-throughout toe .zoner^ wtepfa 
is near the Angolaa bqriler^ ;. 

Mr. Botha . did- not kay lwfoelher 
Ira would meet with Mr. Qariq. 
who was -to waive in Cape Town 
on Wednesday. Mr. Clink was to 
fly on to Windhoek, tocNandbiam 
capitaL . r r 
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Reagan May Change 
Tax Bill for Business 
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By Peter Behr 

WashingtOnPoH Service 

WASHINGTON — The Reagan 
a dminis tration is willing to change 
some details of its new tax propos- 
al to regain the support of business 
groups as the congressional fight 
begins in earnest this week. 

James A. Baker 3d, the White 
House chief of staff, said Sunday 
that while President Reagan is 
probably through negotiating with 
the Democratic leadership on the 
tax issue, the bargaining with busi- 
ness is not over. 


erly as well as aid for handicapped 
children and vocational education, 
declaring, “We're ool going to 
eliminate those programs without 
a fight" 

O’Neal Counterattack 

The House speaker, whose lead- 
ership in the economic debate is 
being questioned by some Demo- 
crats, nit hard at Mi. Reagan, 
again calling the administration 
tax. program a windfall for the 
rich.. “Tne president truly in ruv 
opinion doesn't understand the 


Cliff Massa of the National As- nriddle America, 

sociation of Manufacturers agreed, ™* lt s 351 about- what rh™ pn 
to a point u \ have some reason to 


believe this will settle down” if 
there are compromises by the ad- 
ministration and. the Southern con- 
servatives the administration is 

trying to win over, Mr. Massa said. 
“It’s hopeful speculation at this 
point nothing specific." 

Mr. Massa said he and his asso- 
ciates still hope to persuade the ad- 
mimstrauon that il ls not neces- 
sary to cut $50 billion from the 
business taxtwhictionf in the pres- 
ident's original plan. The reduc- 
tion was made in part to reduce 
the drain on tax revenues over the 
next six years and thus to make it 
eventually easier to balance the 
budget, a concession the adminis- 
tration believes is critical io win- 
ning the backing of conservative 
Democrats. 

Meanwhile, House Speaker 
Thomas P. O’Neill, Democrat 
from Massachusetts, said bis side 
has some bargaining to do as well, 
and he will try to pry Republican 
and Democratic congressmen 
away from the president’s side by 
forcing separate votes on a half- 
dozen of the most sensitive spend- 
ing cuts proposed by Mr. Reagan. 

Rep. O’Neill, in a TV interview, 
cited proposed budget cuts in food 
assistance for children and the eld- 


about, what they 
through, because of the fact he 
doesn’t associate himself with 
those types of people," Rep. 
O’Neil] said. “I think that he has 
very, M very selfish people around 

him ' 

The administration’s immediate 
problem is dealing with business 
groups whose leaders and lobby- 
ists were jolted by the sudden 
change in the proposed tax pro- 
gram. Business groups are also at- 
tacking an accounting provision in 
the administration's new plan that 
would require some businesses to 
depreciate investments in equip- 
ment over a longer period than 
called for in the original plan — 
thus lessening available cash after 
taxes. 

Mr. Massa said this particularly 
hurts manufacturing, including 
textiles, machinery, chemicals, 
aerospace and electronics, whose 
members loudly supported the 
president’s original economic pro- 
gram. 

“I don’t think the final details of 
the program are frozen," Mr. 
Baker said in a TV interview. He 
said he thinks the gap that opened 
suddenly between the administra- 
tion and the business lobbying 
groups when the new tax plan was 
unveiled last Thursday is being 
dosed. 




Reagan Sees AMA Board 

Closer Ties 2 Anti- Abortion 
With Mexico 



Unwd Pro b fmaaood 

Secretary of State Alexander M. Haig Jr. greeting President Jose Lopez Portillo in Washington. 

U.S. Had Plan to Fly A - Weapons to Japan 
Without Prior Notification? Ellsberg Says 


By William Chapman 

H’ashngron Post Strrke 
TOKYO — Daniel Ellsberg 
claimed Monday that the U.S. mil- 
itary had made plans to fly nuclear 
weapons into Japan during serious 
emergencies without consulting 
Japanese offidals. 

Mr. Ellsberg, a former Pentagon 
official, said that under plans ex- 
isting in the early 1960s. U.S. 


Meese Assails News Leaks, but Doubts 
Reagan Would Counter With Wiretaps 


By Lee Lescaze 

Washington Past Service 

WASHINGTON — Presidential 
counselor Edwin Meese 3d has 
said that he doubts the Reagan ad- 
ministration would ever authorize 
wiretaps to trace leaks of classified 
information, but he condemned re- 
porters who use leaked informa- 
tion as being like receivers of 
stolen property. 

Mr. Meese said it is as wrong for 
journalists to make use of leaked 
secrets as h is for government em- 
ployees to leak classified docu- 
ments. Such a journalist is Hke a 
“fence." Mr. Meese said: “He’s 
equally guilty." 

Responding to a question in a 
TV interview, Mr. Meese said 
someone who leaks- information : 
“is befraying his country." He said 
the Reagan administration has not 
authorized any wiretaps to track 
down leaks, however, and added, 
“1 seriously doubt that we would.” 

Mr. Meese and the While House 
chief of staff, James A. Baker 3d, 
appeared on television talk shows 
Sunday as the White House 
opened its latest campaign to win 
congressional approval of the pres- 
ident’s tax-cut package. Both were 
asked about a number of nontax 
issues, including the withdrawal of 
Ernest W. Lefever, President 
Reagan’s choice to be the adminis- 
tration’s chief adviser on human 
rights. 

The two differed in emphasis 
when answering questions about 


Baker Predicts 
A 2d Term for 
Reagan in ’84 

Tie Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Presi- 
. dent Reagan, at 70 the oldest 
chief executive in the nation's 
history, will seek and win a sec- 
ond term in 1984, the White 
-House chief of staff predicted. 

“I think the president is com- 
mitted to seeking re-election in 
1984,” said James A. Baker 3d 
Sunday during a television in- 
terview. 

“I think the president fully 
intends to seek re-election and 

will seek re-election and will be 

re-elected," he emphasized. 


whether Mr. Reagan would abolish 
the human rights job in the State 
Department. Mr. Lefever with- 
drew after the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee voted against 
his nomination 13 to 4. 

•Subjective Post* 

Mr. Baker called attention to a 
suggestion by S e n ate Majority 
Leader Howard H. Baker Jr. of 
Tennessee that perhaps the human 
rights post should be abolished be- 
cause it is “a subjective post" Mr. 
Baker, in his TV interview, said 


Alleged U.S. Production of Parts 
For Neutron Bombs Alarms Praoda 


The Associated Press 

MOSCOW — Pravda expressed 
“deep alarm” Monday over report- 
ed US. production of neutron 
bomb components, denouncing 
neutron weapons as “the poison- 
ous fruit of the man-bating aspira- 
tions of the Pentagon.” 

The Communist .Baity daily’s 
commentary followed reports from 
Washington that the Energy De- 
partment, complying with a sec- 

Test-Tube Twin Boy 
Said Oat of Danger 

United Press (tOmatmed 
MELBOURNE — The world’s 
first test-tube win boy was out of 
danger and said to be making ex- 
cellent progress Monday after sur- 
gery to correct a serious heart de- 
fect, doctors said. 

Stephen Mays was born Satur- 
day one minute before his aster 
Amanda, wbo was reported Mon- 
day to be in excellent condition. 


tion of a bill passed by Congress, 
has begun manufacturing compo- 
nents and allocating resources for 
a neutron weapon. The reports 
said the Reagan administration 
has yet to decide whether to com- 
plete assembly of the weapons. 

Noting comments earlier this 
year by US. Secretary of State Al- 
exander M. Haig Jr., who said the 
deployment of neutron weapons 
would come only after consulta- 
tions with North American Treaty [ 
Alliance members, Pravda said the 
latest reports show that “the calm- 
ing assurances from Washington 
were and are a kind of anesthetic 
designed to weaken the vigilance 
of nations." 

“The reports of the start of pro- 
duction across the ocean of neu- 
tron bombs adds to the extremely 
gloomy picture of the aggressive 
plans of the U.S. militaristic cir- 
cles ," Pravda commentator Gen- 
nady VasiKev said. “These evil 
plans cannot but evoke deep alarm 
among those wbo cherish peace.” 


that that consideration, combined 
with Mr. Reagan’s disappointment 
over Mr. Lefever. would lead the 
president to move very slowly in 
finding another nominee. 

Mr. Meese said only that no de- 
cision had been made to abolish 
the post. He said said that neither 
Mr. Reagan nor his top advisers 
had second thoughts about their 
decision, after bang told by For- 
eign Relations Committee Chair- 
man Charles H. Percy of Illinois 
that Mr. Lefever’s nomination 
should be withdrawn, to throw the 
president’s full support behind his 
nominee. 

Mr. Balter praised Sen. Percy 
even though the committee chair- 
man played a major role in block- 
ing Mr. Lefever. Despite that disa- 
greement. Mr. Baker said, the 
White House is pleased with most 
of Sen. Percy’s actions. He added 
that Sen. Percy “has done a good 
job in running the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee." 

Mr. Baker did not mention that 
the White House was angry 
enough about Sen. Percy’s opposi- 
tion to Mr. Lefever to put a hold 
on the senator's candidate to be 
U.S. attorney for northern Illinois. 

Mr. Meese rejected questions 
suggesting that the administration 
has no policy toward the Soviet 
Union, saying the administration 
will “seek to control and halt Sovi- 
et expansionism throughout the 
world’ while standing ready to 
talk about “meaningful” arms con- 
trol. The U.S.-Soviet unde rela- 
tionship will not be expanded as 
long as Moscow pursues an aggres- 
sive course in Afghanistan and 
elsewhere, be said. 

Nigeria Chief in Belgrade 

Reuters 

BELGRADE — President Shebu 
Shagari of Nigeria arrived in Yu- 
goslavia on Monday for a three- 
day state visit. He was expected to 
hold talks with President Sergei 
Kraigber on bilateral economic re- 
lations and the nonahgned move- 
ment, to which both countries be- 
long. 


planes were to bring the weapons 
to American bases in Japan trom 
Okinawa, which was under U.S. 
control at that lime. 

He made the remarks during a 
meeting Monday with opposition 
members of the Japanese Diet 
(parliament), who invited him here 
to focus attention on controversial 
charges that U.S. nuclear weapons 
had been illegally brought into Ja- 
pan. 

Mr. Ellsberg said the Japanese 
people had beat victims of a long- 
running “deception” about the nu- 
clear weapons issue, which has oc- 
cupied center stage in Japanese 
politics for over ihr« weeks. His 
statements added more fuel to the 
controversy and his visit is being 
given much publicity in the Japa- 
nese press. 

Mr. Hlsberg said he had not 
come to Japan "to advance the in- 
terests of any faction.” He said it 
was not clear whether past Japa- 
nese officials have gone along with 
the “deception" over the presence 
of nuclear weapons here or 
whether they themselves had been 
misled. 

“But by any established stand- 
ards.” he said, “it has been estab- 
lished that the United Stales has 
brought in nuclear weapons." 

His disclosures, along with those 
of former U.S. Ambassador Edwin 
O. Reischauer. have severely em- 
barrassed the government of Pre- 
mier Zenko Suzuki, who continued 
to claim Monday that Japan's non- 
nuclear principles have not been 
violated. 

At a news conference. Mr. 
Suzuki said he intends to maintain 
the long-standing government poli- 
cy that American nuclear weapons 
are neither Stored on Japanese ter- 
ritory nor brought into Japanese 
waters on- U.S. naval ships. 

When it was pointed out that Ja- 
pan was in the position of welcom- 
ing nuclear protection from the 
United Stales while insisting that 
nuclear weapons not be brought 
here. Mr. Suzuki agreed that Ja- 
pan’s “peace and stability’’ was 
bound up in the American nuclear 
deterrent. But he said that the de- 
terrent could be maintained with- 
out bringing the weapons to Japan. 

Mr. Ellsberg, who became well- 
known in the 1970s for disclosing 
the “Pentagon Papers,” had at- 
tracted considerable publicity here 
earlier by stating he had learned in 
the early 1960s that nuclear weap- 
ons were stored on an LST (land- 
ing ship, tank) offshore from a 
Marine air station. 

Under a 1960 agreement, the 
United States had promised to 
consult with the Japanese govern- 
ment before bringing in nuclear 
weapons. Japanese leaders have 
maintained in at since there never 
was any prior consultation on nu- 
clear matters between the two gov- 
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fnmtenii it is assumed lhal none 
ever were brought in. 

But Mr. Ellsberg said Monday 
that .American forces had standing 
orders in ihe early 1960s to bring 
them in without consulting Japan 
in Lhe case of a “high alert/’ He 
did noi say whether any. in fact, 
had been flown into the bases on 
Japanese soil. 


Protest Explosion in Tokyo 

TOKYO (AP) — An explosion 
blew out windows and scorched a 
wall of a government office build- 
ing in central Tokyo early Monday 
in an apparent attack by radicals 
opposing the return by’ die U.S. 
aircrafL carrier Midway to its home 
pen at Yokosuka, Japan, police 
said. 

Police said several newspapers 
received phone calls from a man 
claiming to belong to the radical 
group Chukakiiha (Middle-Core 
Faction) who said the attack was 
to protest the return of the Mid- 
way last Friday and the expansion 
of Tokyo’s Nariia International 
Airport. No injuries were reported. 

Earthquakes Hit Sicily 

The Associated Prea 

MAZZARA DEL VALLO. Sici- 
ly — Two light earthquakes shook 
the Belice Valley Monday as au- 
thorities reported that 60 percent 
of the buildings in this town on the 
eastern coast of Sicily 


By Lee Lcscazc 

Hafunvor. Post Service 

WASHINGTON — President 
Reagan and Mexican President 
Jose Lopez Portillo embraced 
Monday at the White House at the 
start of a two-day meeting that 
both men hope will improve rela- 
tions between their two countries. 

Mr. Reagan has made good rela- 
tions with Mexico and Canada an 
important pan of his foreign poli- 
cy. Id the opening move of Mr. 
Reagan’s effort to build a stronger 
partnership with Mexico. Mr. Lo- 
pez Portillo was the first foreign 
leader he visited as president-elect. 

“I welcome you today with the 
pledge that this administration will 
sincerely and diligently strive to 
maintain a relationship* of mutual 
respect and cooperation between 
our two nations.” Mr. Reagan 
said. “Decisions affecting both 
sides of our border will be made 
only after the closest consultations 
between our governments." 

Mr. Lopez Portillo, referring to 
the years during which the United 
Stales treated Mexico as a junior 
partner, said that there should be 
□either arrogance nor submission 
in Lhe relation ship between the two 
countries and that “we want to be 
understood and we want to under- 
stand/' 

In an apparent reference to an 
area of disagreement between the 
Reagan administration and Mexi- 
co. Mr. Lopez Portillo said “we are 
... immersed in a regional contest 
that shades our relationship.” 

Mr. Reagan's administ ration 
supports the junta in El Salvador 
and is withholding aid to Nicara- 
gua while Mexico disapproves of 
U.S. military aid to the Salvadoran 
junta and backs the Sandinisia 
government in Nicaragua. 

However. Mr. Reagan and Mr. 
Lopez Porullo appear to like each 
other and seem to be unwilling to 
let their differences over the fight- 
ing in Central .America block them 
from making progress on other is- 
sues. And further. Mexico is now 
the United States* third largest 
trading partner. 

Mr. Reagan took Mr. Lopez 
Portillo to the presidential retreat 
at Camp David. Md- after a short 
initial meeting at the White House. 
The Mexican president is the first 
foreign leader Mr. Reagan has 
entertained at Camp David. 

2 Killed in Oregon Fall 

The Associated Press 

PARKDALE, Ore. — A refor- 
matory school student and his 
adult adviser were killed -when 
they fell into a crevice on Mount 
Hood during a group camping 
trip, the sheriffs office reported 
Sunday. Members of the group re- 
ported that the youth slipped on 
an icy cliff late Saturday and both 
feO when the adviser tried to reach 
him. 


By Philip J. Hilts 

Washington Post Senke 

CHICAGO — The board of the 
American Medical Association has 
decided to throw the weight of the 
AMA into the battle against legis- 
lation in the House and Senate 
that would define human life as 
begi nn i n g at conception. 

Late last week, the board of 
trustees voted to send two spokes- 
men to oppose the two nearly iden- 
tical bills — called the “fiuman 
Life" legislation — at hearings in 
Congress in the middle of June. 
The measures would effectively 
outlaw abortion by making it mur- 
der. Opponents also claim that 
passage would outlaw several 
forms of contraception. 

“We will speak in opposition to 
the bill [introduced in the Senate]." 

said James Sammons, executive di- 
rector of the AMA. A spokesman 
for Dr. Sammons elaborated: “The 
legislation is founded on the idea 
that a scientific consensus exists 
that life begins at the time of con- 
ception. We will go up there to say 
that no such consensus exists." 

in addition, the spokesman said, 
the idea that life begins at concep- 
tion creates great legal problems in 
any pregnancy, since it would 
mean that two legal persons exist 
in the same body, and almost any 
medical treatment for the woman 
would entail a risk for the fetus. 
Under the bills, he said, a ferns 
would have legal rights, raising the 
possibility that treatment of the 
mother could be withheld. 

Largest Lobby 

The .AMA. the United States’ 
largest organization of doctors, 
with a membership of 240.000 phy- 
sicians. will be one of the most in- 
fluential groups to oppose the bills 
and the group that has the largest 
lobbying organization in Washing- 
ton of those in opposition. 

Others who have declared their 
opposition include the National 
Academy of Sciences, the .Ameri- 
can Public Health .Association, six 
former attorneys general, and a 
Boston group that includes several 
hundred scientists and six Nobel 
laureates. 

Hearings on the Senate version 
of tbe bill were begun in the spring 
in a Senate Judiciary* subcommit- 
tee. The AMA was not invited to 
testify at those hearings, an AMA 
spokesman said. But the associa- 
tion has been invited to speak at 
the new rounds of hearings to be 
held by Republican Sen. John P. 
East of North Carolina. 

The AMA board of trustees 
took its action in a meeting last 
week preliminary to the associa- 
tion's convention, which that be- 
gan Sunday in Chicago. 

In other action, delegates repre- 
senting 21.000 medical students 
voted at the beginning of the meet- 
ing to protest the nomination of 
Dr. C. Everett Koop as U.S. sur- 
geon general. 

"This is obviously a political pa- 
tronage appointment.” said 


Ronald M. Davis, a University of 
Chicago medical student who in- 
troduced the resolution. "We rec- 
ognize this is pan of the political 
game, to make appointments on 
the basis of loyalty, or on the basis 
of a position on some issue. But 
the job of surgeon general 
shouldn't be one of those kinds of 
appointments.” 

The resolution, which referred 
to Dr. Koop only as the "present 
surgeon general nominee." said the 
position “must remain ouLside of 
political patnzmage if the scientific 
reports and official pronounce- 
ments issued over his 
imprimatur... are to maintain 
credibility/' 

The resolution also said Dt. 
Koop has little or no training or 
experience in public health. 

The students al>o voted in favor 
of the Equal Rights Amendment, 
voted to oppose all federal subsi- 
dies to the tobacco industry, and 
voted for stricter handgun control. 
The House of Delegates of the 
AMA will vote on these and about 
175 other issues Tuesday and 
Wednesday. 

Abortion Support 

Washington i api — Three 

out or four Americans favor per- 
mitting women to have abortions 
in most circumstances, according 
to an ABC News- Washington Post 
poll. 

The newspaper reported that 40 
percent of 1.533 persons inter- 
viewed by telephone favor abor- 
tion on demand: 34 percent favor 
it in most circumstances. 16 per- 
cent disapprove of it in some cir- 
cumstances and 10 percent disap- 
prove in all circumstances. 

The poll showed that 54 percent 
of the respondents oppose spend- 
ing federal money for abortions. 
Congress enacted’ rest notions Iasi 
week barring use or Medicaid 
funds for abortions unless a wom- 
an’s life is in danger. The restric- 
tions expire Sept. 30. 

Sixty-seven percent of those sur- 
veyed said they oppose any lav 
making abortions murder: 29 per- 
cent favor such a law. 

Asked when a fetus becomes 2 
human being, 40 percent of the 
respondents said at the moment of 
conception. 30 percent said during 
the first three months of pregnan” 
cy. 12 percent said during the last 
six monLhs of pregnancy and 11 
percent said at birth. 

Two-thirds of those interviewed 
said Lhey would advise a hypothet- 
ical unmarried and pregnant 15- 
year-old daughter not to geL an 
abortion. 

East German to London 

Reuters 

BERLIN — The head of the East 
German parliament's foreign af- 
fairs commitleee. Hermann Axen. 
will meet with British Foreign Sec- 
retary Lord Carrington next week 
during the first visit to London by 
a member or the East German Pol- 
itburo. 
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Church Sways Public 


Civil Servants Step Up Actions 


Against MX Missile 


By William E. Schmidt 

New York Tunes Sente* 

SALT LAKE CITY —When the 
Carter adminis tration proposed 
basing the MX missile system in 
the Great Basin of Utah and Neva- 
da, most people here seemed pre- 
pared to agree with the plan or at 
least to give the federal govern- 
ment the benefit of the doubt. 

“After afl, these are pretty con- 
servative stales," said Ken Olson, 
director of the MX task force for 
Gov. Scott M. Matheson of Utah. 
“ People out here really mean it 
when they say. 'uod bless 
America.'” 

But the Mormon Church's deci- 
sion last month to publicly oppose 
deployment of the missiles in the 
region has accelerated a dramatic 
shift in public opinion against the 
original plan for the system, under 
which the Air Force would shuttle 
200 nuclear-tipped missiles among 
4,600 shelters spread through the 
valleys of eastern Nevada and 
southern Utah. 

In a recent survey commissioned 
by a Salt Lake City television sta- 
tion. more than 76 percent of those 
questioned said they were opposed 
to basing the system in southern 
Utah. Only a few months earlier, 
the number of people questioned 
about their preference were split 
almost evenly between those in fa- 
vor and those opposed. 

Similarly, political analysts in 
Nevada say that, while they cannot 
make any precise estimates based 
on public opinion polling, they be- 
lieve opposition to the plan has 
grown in recent weeks. About 12 
percent of the population erf Neva- 
da is Mormon against 72 percent 


The Reagan administration has 
deferred final go-ahead on MX un- 
til it completes a review of the de- 
playment plank But the church's 
decision to take a stand, and grow- 
ing public opposition to the missile 
plan, clearly complicate the choic- 
es fa cing the White House. 

■ Opposition to the missile has 
produced curious coalitions of left- 
ist anti-war activists and conserva- 
tive cattlemen and ranchers. Some 
fear that the deployment would 
turn the area into a target for Sovi- 
et retaliation, should nuclear war 
break out Others say it would 
wreak havoc with the state's natu- 
ral resources and limited labor 
supply. Many more, including 
church officials, are concerned 
about the social dislocation that 
would result if thousands of con- 
struction workers and military per- 
sonnel moved into the region. 



In U.K. as General Strike Looms 




Tha Anoocaad Pres 


MUSEUM PIECE — British Anny engmeeis are id fte process of ifisDianffii^tfie 
Spot Battery that basbeeo overlooking the Strait of Gibraltar for neariy 50 years. The 
ton gun, perched 1,00® feet up on the Rock of Gibraltar, was never firalin iamltis 
scheduled to be exhibited outdoors at the Imperial War Museum at Duxford, England. 


lo relative terms, public opinion 
in the two states, which are among 
the least populous in the nation, 
may not count for much on a na- 
tional scale. According to prelimi- 
nary 1980 census figures, Utah has 
1-5 million people and Nevada 
800.000. 


Deaths of 3 Youths Held by Civil Guard 
Becoming Test of Madrid’s Credibility 


Although public opinion is only 
one ingredient in the president’s 
decision, it is significant, however, 
in its effect on Sen. Paul Laxalt of 
Nevada and Sen. Jake Gam of 
Utah, both conservative Republi- 
cans who are hawkish on national 
defense issues and have direct ac- 
cess to the White House. Indeed, 
Sen. Laxalt is numbered among 
the president's closest friends and 
advisers in the capitaL 


in U tah 


Governors Opposed 


3 Africa Nations 
In Security Pact 


Some political figures in the two 
states, including Mr, Matheson 
and Gov. Robert list erf Nevada, 
both Democrats, are opposing the 
540-bi0ion MX plan. But so far 
neither Sen. Laxalt nor Sen. Gam 


By James M. Markham 

New York Tima Service 
MADRID — An investigation 
into the deaths of three young men 
at the hands of the Gvil Guard is 
turning into a major test of the in- 
dependence of the Spanish judici- 
ary and the credibility of the gov- 
ernment of Premier Lcopoldo Cal- 
vo Sotelo. 

The Almeria case, as it has be- 
come known, has also raised ques- 
tions about the ability of the gov- 
ernment to control its security 
forces in the edgy political atmos- 
phere that has taken hold since 
February’s unsuccessful nriHtary 


The Axsoeuaed Pros 

KAMPALA, Uganda — The 
presidents of three African coun- 
tries have pledged never to allow 
their territory to be used for sub- 
versive activities against each 
other. Radio Uganda said Mon- 


day. 

The pledge by presidents Milton 
Obote of Uganda, Gaafar Nunriri 


of Sudan and Mobutu Sese Seko of 
Zaire follows two months of guer- 
rilla activity by anti-government 
insurgents in the West Nile region 
of northwestern Uganda, which 
borders on Sudan and Zaire. 

like presidents, in a commu- 
nique issued after a three-day sum- 
mit in the Zaire capital of Kinsha- 
sa, also agreed to set op ministerial 
committees on security along their 
common borders, refugee prob- 
lems, and poaching and illicit 
trade. Mr. Obote pledged to guar- 
antee the safety of refugees who 
wished to return to Uganda from 
Zaire or Sudan. 


neither Sen. Laxalt nor Sen. Gam 
has come out directly agains t the 
deployment plan, although both 
have said they favor some alterna- 
tive basing system. 

Still, both senators have made it . 
dear that if the president con- 
dudes that there is no alternative 
but to scatter the missiles in their 
states, they will abide by the deri- 
sion, and they expect most of their 
consutu tents will as wdL 

Some congressional aides have 
said privately that they believe the 


On May 7, Luis Cobos, Luis 
Montero and Juan Manas arrived 
in Almeria in southern Spain from 
Santander, the northern city where 
they lived, to take a vacation and 
attend a relative’s first commun- 


Qn the night of May 9 they were 
arrested by Civil Guardsmen, who 
took them for Basque separatists. 
The next morning they woe dead. 
Their charred, bullet-ridden bodies 
were found in a burned rented car 
on a lonely road. 


Mutilation 


interior minis ter blamed the 
overheated political atmosphere 
for a “tragic error.'’ After a num- 
ber of citizens had spotted the 
youths in Almeria. taking them for 
terrorists, he said, the Cavil Guard 
detained them. 

They gave evasive answers. Two 
pistols were found in their car. 
Handcuffed, they were bring driv- 
en to Madrid for questioning when 
they overpowered the two Gvil 
Guardsmen accompanying them, 
hurling them from the rented 
Ford. 

Lt. CoL Carlos Castillo Quero, 
in another vehicle, ordered his men 
to fire at the wheels of the Ford. It 
spilled into a (fitch and caught fire, 
lolling the three men. 

Opposition legislators greeted 
Mr. Roson’s version with angry in- 
credulity. How could three hand- 
cuffed youths overpower two 
armed Civil Guardsmen? Why 
were the bodies riddled with bul- 
lets that had come from various di- 
rections? Why had the two pistols 
not been produced? Why did a 
plainclothes Civil Guardsman tell 
a group of people who came upon 
the burning car that the victims 
had been removed? 


and that the government is cover- 
ing up this crime.” 

Inquiries by lawyers, an investi- 
gating magistrate and the press 
have uncovered more disquieting 
facts. CoL Castillo Quero, the Al- 
meria Gvil Guard commander, 
has been hospitalized in the past 
for “nervous disequilibrium.” 
According to informants dose 
to the case, shards of bone were 
found in the burned car. But there 
were no Signs of smoke inhalation 
in the dead men’s lungs, suggesting 
that they had been killetTbefore 
the car caught fire. 


By Maureen Johnson 

TheAaadoiedPrea 

LONDON — A series of sporad- 
ic, rotating strikes by Britain's 
530.000 civil servants entered its 
14th week Monday with an inten- 
sification of disruptive actions and 
the dear prospect of a two-week 
total stoppage that would paralyze 
every government facility. 

“We now face the arid test of 
civil service trade unionism,” Ken 
Thomas, secretary of the 234,000- 
member GvO and Public Services 
Association, said following the col- 
lapse Friday of the latest round of 
settlement talks. 

Leaders of the nine civil service 
unions will start polling members 
this week mi support for an all-out 
stoppage. Balloting will take 10 
days. 

A mrgoriry vote for a general 
strike appears almost certain, bin 
it is expected to come at the ex- 
pense erf unity among the unions. 
The 9,000-member Association of 
First Division Gvfl Servants, the 
top earners, and die 100,000-mem- 
ber Institution of Professional Civ- 
il Servants, also largely senior offi- 
cials, say they will not join a total 
walkout 


Whitehall ministries earning 
£33.000 a year —£5.175 more than 
Mrs. Thatcher's basic pay — u> 
junior clerks and janitors making 
around £4.500. As far as is known, 
no ministry head has been on 
strike. 

Recent moves on both sides ap- 
pear to indicate a hardening of po- 
sition. 

GvQ servants in many govern- 
ment computer centos and wel- 
fare benefit offices staged walk- 
outs, inarches and rallies in Lon- 
don and other dries Monday. It 
appeared there would be huge de- 
lays in payment of unemployment 
and welfare benefits. 


senior civil servants who strike 
from the Queen’s Birthday Robots 
list, to be published „• Saturday. 
About 150'civil servants tradition^ 
ally are mentioned in the twke- 

y early list, with awards -ranging 
from knighthoods to the more rou- 
tine Order of the British Empire. 

According to a series of itporaed 
leaks, strikers' promotion pros- . 
peers could be threatened and dif- 
ficulties created over vacation 


Mrs. Thatchers aides woe re- 
ported Sunday as having indicated 
she might dinrinate the names of 


tunes. 

Some observers how jnedkt. the 
strikes could continue for months. 
But union leaders say some strike 
funds are running low, and there is 
little public sympathy for bureau- 
crats with secure jobs when unem- 
ployment is at 10.6 percent, a poa- 

Depression record. 


Jenkins Is First Candidate 
For U.K. Social Democrats 


Braising Battle 


The battle — the most bruising 
yet between a British administra- 
tion and its bureaucrats — h3S al- 
ready hit widely. 

Air travelers' have been forced to 
check not only their flight time, 
but also whether the airport is 


(yen. Airlines say they are losing 


millions of 


nes say 
pounds. 


There is a backlog of more than 
10,000 passport applications. 


church would drop its opposition 
if the president concluded there 


was no other way to go. 

The Mormon statement, issued 


May 5 and wired to Mr. Reagan 
ana the members of the Utah and 


ana the members of the Utah and 
Nevada congressional delegations, 
noted that church pioneers had 
chosen Utah as a “base from 
which to cany the gospel of peace 
to the peoples of the earth" and 
said that basing the MX system in 
the region would be a “denial of 
the very essence of that gospel” 


The aims and legs of two of the 
men were missing and an autopsy 
found that many of their bones 
were broken. The Civil Guard 
agreed to return Mr. Manas’ body 
to his family on the condition that 
ins coffin not be opened. 

On May 21, Interior Minister 
Juan Jose Roson gave a subcom- 
mittee of the Cortes (parliament) 
the government version of what 
had happened. 

Recalling that on May 7 Basque 
ETA separatists had lolled three 
soldiers m Madrid in an attack on 
an aide to King Juan Carios, the 


“Why were these three young 
men killed if the death penalty 


mm killed if the death penalty 
does not exist in Spain?” asked 
Carios Sanjuan, a Socialist mem- 
ber of the Cortes. “If we don’t 
have a convincing answer I have to 
think we are before a triple crime, 


Holes m Story ■ 

The official version has other 
defects in it. Mr. Roson said the 
agency that rented the car to the 
three men had reported them as 
suspicions to the Civil Guard; the 
car rental company has denied 
this. The three men had identity 
papers and no criminal record, but 
the Civil Guard maintaine d that 
their documentation was faulty. 

The prosecutor in Almeria has 
asked that CoL Castillo Quero and 
two other Civil Guardsmen be pro- 
secuted for homicide, but the in- 
vestigating magistrate, Angel Tor- 
tosa, has not yet completed what 
looks like an exhaustive inquiry. A 
lawyer for the families of the three 


Last month. Royal Navy techni- 
cians were used to rearm a nuclear 
submarine after civilian employees 
refused to do the job. 

And ministers say disruption at 


tax-processing computer centers 
has held up a quarter of stale reve- 


nue and heavily distorted esti- 
mates of the money supply — the 
control of which is a key to Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher’s rigo- 
rous monetary potides. 


Treasury Minister Leon Brittain 
told the House of Commons that 
£3.5 billion (S6.7 billion) is unac- 
counted for, hut will be recovered- 


dead men has praised the judge's 
meticulous work. 

The government's credibility has 
already suffered a hard blow in the 
case of Jose Ignacio Arregui, an 


U.S. Admiral in Belgrade 

The Aaodated Press 

BELGRADE — Adm. Thomas 
Hayward, the chief of U.S. naval 
operations, conferred Monday 
with Yugoslav Defense Secretary 
Nhrfa Ij abide, the Tanjug news 
agency reported. 


case of Jose Ignacio Arregui, ai 
ETA militant, who died Feb. 13 ii 


Madrid after being held incom- 
municado in police custody for 10 
days under an anti-ierronst stat- 
ute. His body showed signs of tor- 
ture, including burns on the soles 
of his feeL Mr. Roson still mam- 
tains that Mr. Arregui died of a 
lung condition. 


Far the Conservative govern- 
ment, the dispute is a test of deter- 
mination to apply its anti-infla- 
tionary, right-money policies to its 
own employees. 

Lord Soames, the dvfl service 
minister, has stuck to the govern- 
ment's offer of a 7-percent raise. 

Gvil savants want a 15-percent 
increase — although most observ- 
ers believe they would now settle 
for less — and restoration of a sys- 
tem 1 in lring their pay to private 
sector salaries. 


By Leonard Downie Jr. 

Washington Pan Service 

LONDON — Britain's new So- 
cial Democratic Party will test its 
popularity with voters for the first 
tim e this summer when one of its 
founders, former Labor Party dep- 
uty leader and Cabinet minister 
Roy Jenkins, seeks election to a re- 
cently vacated seat in Parliament. 

Mr. Jenkins, one*of the new par- 
ty's four co-leaders, offered him- 
self Monday as the Social Demo- 
cratic candidate in a by-election in 
Warrington, an industrial city mid- 
way between Liverpool and Man- 
chester in northwest England. Mr. 
Jenkins also will be supported by 
the Liberal Party in the first agree- 
ment of electoral cooperation be- 
tween the two parties. 

The Warrington by-election, ex- 
pected to be held next month, will 
constitute an important challenge 
to the aspirations of the Social 
Democrats and Liberals to provide 
Britain with a realistic alternative 
to the rightist policies of Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher and 
the leftward drift of the opposition 
Labor Party. 

With an ag in g working-class 
population, Warrington has Been a 
safe seat for the Labor Party. The 
Labor .deputy who resigned the 
Warrington seat last mouth to be- 
come a judge won 62 percent of 
the vote m the last election. 


are catching on most quiddy in 
southern England and amofig mid- 
dle-class Britons, currently the 
stronghold of Mrs. Thatcher's 
Conservatives. 

Political commentators here said 
it was important for the Social 
Democrats that Mr. Jenkins finish 
at least a strong second in Warr- 
ington, beating out the Conserva- 
tive candidate and winning a re- 
spectable share of the Labor vote. 

Mr. Jenkins, 60, had been a La- 
bor member of Parliament for 28- 
years an d served as home secretary - 
and chancellor of the exchequer in 
Labor governments. He played an 
important role in liberalizing Brit- 
ish cr iminal laws and rafiying po- 
litical support for Britain’s entry 
into the European Economic Com- 
munity. 

He was touted as a future leader 
of ihe Labor Party until be re- 
signed as deputy leader in 1972 in 
a disagreement over the party's at- 
titude toward the EEC. From 1976 


‘Stand or Fair 


The bureaucrats range trom ty's growing 
bowler-hatted permanent heads of show that th 


David Owen, a former Labor 
foreign minister who is now the 
leader of the Social Democratic 
group in the House of Commons,' 
recently told a group of American 
correspondents here that the new 
party's chief problem was winning 
bedrock Labor seats, particularly 
in northern Britain. 

Opinion polls and the new par- 
ty’s growing membership rolls 
show that the Social Democrats 


ti tude toward the EEC. From 1976 
through 1980, he served as presi- 
dent of the EEC's administrative 
European Commission in Brussels. 

Toward the end of his tenure in 
Brussels last year. Mr. Jenkins 
made a series of speeches coyly 
urging the founding of a new cen- 
trist political party in Britain. With 
Mr. Owen and two other former 
Labor Cabinet ministers, Shirley 
Williams mA William Rodgers, 
Mr. Jenkins later left -Labor mid 
founded the Soda! Democrats. 

Mix. Williams, die most popular 
member of the Social Democratic 
leadership according to opinion 
polls, was first urged to run tor the 
Warrington seat But she refused, 
saying she wanted to devote -her 
energies to the national organizar 
tion of the new party. 

The Social Democrats have said 
they favor maintaining Britain’s 
mixed economy and soda!- pro- 
grams. 
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TAKEOFF FROM EUROPE TO THE USA WITH THE AMERICAN 

FLY NORTHWEST ORIENT 
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Summer Schedules 

Direct Services 

Direct Connections 


USA Direct With the introduction of 
another two nonstop services this year. 
London-Boston and Oslo-Minneapolis/SL 
Paul. Northwest Orient will enable you to 
flv American direct to the USA from seven 
European departure points: London. Prest- 
wick. Shannon. Copenhagen. Oslo. Stock- 
holm and Hamburg. Our 747s take \ou to 
one of three US gateways - Boston. New 
York or Minneapolis/St 'Paul. From there, 
you can connect with our coast-to-coast net- 
work to more than 40 cities in mainland 
USA. Alaska and Hawaii. And that means 
we can offer you money-saving fares to make 
your homegoing even "more enjoyable. 

American winner Northwest Orient is 
financially one of the most successful 


American carriers * One of the worlds blue- 
chip airlines, with a fleet of 117 modern jets. 
An experienced airline, proud of our reputa- 
tion for professionalism, performance and 
profitability. Fly wiLh success - fly with the 
American winner. 

■‘Rcpon b> Kidder. Peabody A Co., N.Y. 

Roomy comfort Northwest Orient has a 
reputation for its roomy 747s. The seats are 
wider than on most Transatlantic jets, and we 
have fitted sleeper seats for all our first-class 
passengers. Full-fare economy passengers 
have their own seating zone, plus free drinks, 
choice of entrees and free, headsets for in- 
flight movies and stereo. For details of flights 
and fares, contact your travel agent or our 
reservations office': you'll feel you're in 


America as soon as you step aboard. Fly with 
success -in comfort. 


. — , 

For details of flights and fares contact: J 


AMSTERDAM 

020-140415 

COPENHAGEN 
01-14 88 99 

DUBLIN 
0001 787081 

GLASGOW 
041-226 4175 


HAMBURG 
40-35 15 41 

LONDON 

01- 439 0171 . 

OSLO 

2 - 11 20 10 

STOCKHOLM 
8-14 38 80 


® NORTHWEST ORIENT 


Sleeper seals are available for every first class passenger on our 747*. 


The friendly, comfortable American. 
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By Jay Ross 

‘ WaoinpoaPaa Soviet 

SALISBURY — f - The leader of 
the Namibian guerrillas, .Sum Nu- 
joma, is a man aasstomed to 
moving on a two- track course in 
his single-minded effort -.to gain in- 
dependence from South Africa. 

Usually, he speaks the rhetoric, 
of war; sometimes he offers lo ur* 
gotiate. 

Last weekend, however, Mr. Nu- 
joma changed the routine some- 
what. He escalated his attack on 
President Rea gan calling the pres- 

Nkomo’s Party 
Wins AH Seats in 
Bulawayo Vote 

The Associated Prat 

BULAWAYO, Zimbabwe — 
Joshua Nkomo’s Patriotic Front 
Party easfly defeated Prime Minis- 
ter Robert Mugabe’s Zimbabwe 
African National Union for all 15 
seats in the municipal elections in 
Zimbabwe’s second largest city. 

About 145,000 people voted 
peacefully over the past weekend. 
Mr. Nkomo’s party, whit* draws 
the bulk of its support from the 
Nddbele tribe, is a minority part- 
ner in Mr. Mugabe’s governmcnL 

Mr. Mugabe is a Shona, and his 
tribe makes up about 80 percent of 
the black population, but the Nde- 
beles outnumber Shonas in the Bu- 
lawayo area. 

Mr. Nkomo’s strong showing 
here may strengthen the hanH of 
NdebeTes, who are resisting efforts 
to persuade Mr. Nkomo to merge 
his party with Mr. Mugabe’s party. 
More- than 300 persons were killed 
in clashes between Mr. Mugabe's 
Sbona supporters and Mr. Nko- 
mo’s Ndebele backers in Decem- 
ber and January. 

The city elections here were 
postponed twice for fear of more 
violezice. Heavy police patrols 
were conducted during voting. 


ident a “racist,” but he also offered 
concessions that could help the 
United States persuade South Afri- 
ca to move toward a settlement in 
Namibia (Smith-West Africa) — 
the ateof Africa’s most protracted 
independence struggle. 

“I think Reagan is a racist," Mr. 
Nnjama said in an interview. It 
was a remark that “certainly won’t 
be helpful” in the U.S. efforts to 
restart Namibian negotiations, a 
Western diplomat said. 

. SWAPO Chief 

Mr. Nifloma, leader of the 
South-West Africa People’s Organ- 
ization (SWAPO), complained that 
Mr. Reagan's policy is based on 
the theory that the South African- 
controlled territory has “strategic 
minerals that are vital for the econ- 
omy of the West. ..Therefore, 
South Africa must be supported at 
all costs. So our people are suffer- 
ing because of American economic 
interests.” 

That was Friday. On Sunday, 
Mr. Nujoma told a rally attended 
by 30,000 people, which capped a 
week of Zjmbabwe-N amibia soli- 
darity demonstrations, that “we 
are prepared to give guarantees 
and safeguards to all white settlers 
in Namibia.” 

This could be interpreted to 
mean that Mr. Nujoma was mov- 
ing in the direction of providing 
constitutional guarantees to the 
white minority, which numbers 
100,000, just as the Reagan admin- 
istration has been proposing to 
help the bogged down Namibian 
negotiations. 

Washington would do this by 
having a constitution drawn up in 
advance erf a cease-tire in the 14- 
year-old guerrilla wai. The stalled. 
Western-devised UN settlement 
plan calls for a cease-fire to be fol- 
lowed by election erf an assembly 
to write a constitution leading to 
independence. South Africa has 
balked at the plan. 

The Reagan administration also 
wants a Namibia settlement linked 
to the withdrawal of the 18,000 


Cuban troops in neighboring An- 
gola, where most of SWAPO’s 
forces are based. 

It should be noted, however, 
that Mr. Nujoma also said, “We 
wDl not accept any other country, 
no matte’ how powerful, to draw 
up our - constitution. That is the 
prerogative of the Namibian peo- 
ple and nobody else.” 

Mr. Nujomn’s labeling of Mr. 
Reagan as a “radsr” is an escala- 
tion in the polemics that he has 
been carrying out since the United 
Slates last month led the West in 
vetoing a UN effort to impose eco- 
nomic sanctions on South Africa 
because of its refusal to grant 
Namibia independence. 

On balance, however, Mr. Nujo- 
ma, whom the South Africans re- 
gard as a Marxist terrorist, seems 
to be mellowing somewhat. While 
settlers, Mr. Nujoma said, were 
"welcome to live side by side with 
us in an independent Namibia like 
elsewhere in Africa." 

Worked on Railway 

Mr. Nujoma worked on the rail- 
way and was a clerk before getting 
involved in politics and helping to 
found SWAPO in 1959. After a 
brief prison term he went into exile 
in 1960 and took Mr. Namibia’s 
case to the United Nations: 

Like Mr. Mugabe during Zim- 
babwe's war years, Mr. Nujoma 
has had to get weapons in the 
Communist world, mainly from 
the Soviet Union. This seems to be 
the basis of much of his Marxism. 

“We never studied Marxism- 
Leninism,” he said in the inter- 
view. “We met the Communists 
outside our country. They are 
friendly to us. therefore we are 
friendly to them. 

“Certainly we are not going to 
be capitalists... ll is capitalists 
who are giving arms to South Afri- 
ca to kill our people." 

At the rally, Mr. Nujoma ridi- 
culed Mr. Reagan’s recent remark 
that South Africa had stood by the 
United States in all wars. He re- 


Sam Nujoma 


f erred to the pro-Nazi past of some 
South African leaders. 

Mr. Nujoma has spent the last 
21 years in exile. SWAPO began 
guerrilla warfare against South Af- 
rican forces 14 years ago after Pre- 
toria spurned "UN demands for 
Namibian independence. * 

From most reports. SWAPO’s 
struggle has not been going well 
lately. Mr. Nujoma is reluctant to 
discuss military matters or the 
number of guerrillas in Namibia- 
Most analysts think it is in the 
hundreds "rather than the thou- 
sands with about 6,000 to 8,000 
based in neighboring Angola 
where South African troops attack 
them almost daily. 

South Africa has at least 20,000 
troops in Namibia and does not 
appear to be hurting appreciably 
because of the war. 

Tanzania Fuel Rationing 

Roam 

DAR ES SALAAM, Tanzania — ■ 
Residents here began purchasing 
fuel with ration cards Monday. In 
addition to high-priced gasoline, a 
ban on Sunday driving and fuel 
sales only three days a week, driv- 
ers with smaU cars receive a ration 
of 20 liters (5.3 gallons) per week 
and those with larger cars get 30 
liters (8 gallons). 


Indian Minister , in Pakistan, Urges Closer Relations 


Roam 

ISLAMABAD, Pakistan — In- 
dia’s foreign minister, P.V. Nara- 
s iniha Rao. offered Monday to 
bury past differences between In- 
dia and Pakistan and pro 
building a new relationship M 
on friendship and cooperation. 

The Indian minister, mak i ng his 
first visit to Pakistan, is here at a 
time when relations between the 
two neighbors are at a high level of 
mistrust as a result of Pakistan’s 
decision to modernize its arnyd 
forces with U.S. help. 

Mr. Rao said upon his arrival at 
Islamabad airport that the Indian 
government was committed to 
respecting Pakistan's national uni- 


ty, territorial integrity, political in- 
dependence and sovereign equali- 
ty. 

The Pakistan government, wor- 
ried by what it considers an in- 
creasingly hostile Indian govern- 
ment under Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi, sees Mr. Rao's visit as an 
important opportunity to explain 
its case and avert misunderstand- 
ing. 

Guarantee of Independence 

Hie Indian government is ap- 
parently concerned that a U.S. 
aims, deal with Pakistan, would 
lead to 8 military buildup and pos- 
sible heightening of superpower 
rivalry in the region. 


Referring indirectly to this, Mr. 
Rao said that India welcomed Pak- 
istan's recent admission to the no- 
naligned movement. Nonali gn- 
at ent, he said, was the only guaran- 
tee for Pakistani independence. 

Mr. Rao said Mrs. Gandhi's 
government was not insensitive to 
Pakistan's concerns and it believed 
Pakistan’s stability and strength 
contributed to the well-being of 
the region. 

He said that because of the 
shared traditions of the two coun- 
tries cooperation between them 
made good sense. 

“In the last 30 years we have 
had a checkered relationship, now 
cordial, now strained — a mixed 


phenomenon of complexes, affini- 
ties and doubts," he said. “This 
could now be consigned to the 
past, if we so wish. India wishes it 
sincerely. Let us give ourselves a 
chance.” 

The two nations have fought 
three wars since gaining independ- 
ence from Britain in 1947. 

Thegovemment-controlled Pak- 
istan Tunes newspaper said in an 
editorial Monday that Islamabad 
hoped Mr. Rao's visit would pro- 
vide fresh momentum to the pro- 
cess of peace between the two 
countries. 

Mr. Rao is to meet Tuesday with 
Pakistan’s military ruler, ’ Gen. 
Mohammed Zia ul-Haq. 
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Once More, the Neutron Bomb 


The question of whether to deploy neutron 
warheads in Europe is too important to he 
influenced by emotional arguments about the 
morality of a weapon that is kinder to prop- 
erty than it is to people. The simple fact is 
that conventional nuclear warheads kill as ef- 
ficiently by heat and blast as neutron weap- 
ons do by radiation. If neutron warheads 
don’t destroy structures, so much the better 
for the people who survive. It is important 
that Western European leaders instruct their 
electorates accor ding ly so that the legit im ate 
debate on neutron-weapons deployment will 
be rational and informed- 

f ikft all other discussion about nuclear ar- 
maments, the neutron bomb debate is con- 
ducted in the context of the overwhelming 
need for arms limi tation by the two super- 
powers, both of which have nuclear arsenals 
large enough to obliterate the globe. But un- 
til the United States and the Soviet Union 
firtH an approach to arms control that is suf- 
ficiently balanced to allow real reductions in 
stockpile^ the West's policy of deterrence re- 
mains the only sensible response to the 
steady and substantial increase in Soviet stra- 
tegic and tactical power. That brings us bade 
to neutron warheads, which are in the news 
again because the United States has decided 
to set aside the tritium needed to convert 
standard Lance battlefield warheads to neu- 
tron warheads. 

Stated as simply as possible, the neutron 
warhead is the best weapon to use against 
mas sed tanks in Central Europe. That is im- 
portant because the Warsaw Pact has almost 
four tim es as many tank* as NATO. NATO 
also lacks enough dose ground support air- 


craft to make up the difference. Neutron 
weapons deployed in Western Europe would 
close the gap. That is why the Soviet Union 
has campaigned so actively against their de- 
ployment 

Proponents of the neutron weapons argue 
that because they destroy less property they 
would be more likely to be used and are 
therefore a better deterrent Opponents turn 
that argument on its head and say that be- 
cause they are more likely to be used they 
increase the possibility of an escalation * to 
strategic nudear warfare. Who is right? No- 
body can be sure. But there is no such thing 
as nsk-free deterrence. No one can predict 
what the Soviet Union will do at each stage 
of military escalation. The point is to avoid 
conflict by persuading Moscow that any con- 
ventional or tactical nudear assault in the 
European theater can be contained in that 
theater at an unacceptable cost to the Red 
Army and its Warsaw Pact allies. If the only 
potentially effective response NATO can 
make is a doomsday response by the United 
States, the Soviet leaders might well condude 
that the West would surrender rather than 
opt for global holocaust 

Successive U.S. administrations have bun- ^ 
gled the politics of the neutron bomb. As a 
result, it has become extremely difficult for 
leaders such as West Goman Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt to prepare their populations 
for a weapon designed specifically for use cm 
European soiL Nevertheless, the United 
States is right to keep its options open in case 
the mood in Europe shifts and the weapon 
becomes acceptable. 

INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE. 


Pressure on Poland 


Given the geopolitical facts of life, there 
may never be a time when any Polish govern- 
ment can enjoy the degree of security that 
other countries take for granted. Certainly 
the latest wave of anxiety over the possibility 
of a Soviet attack will not be the last. Yet 
there is something particularly disquieting 
about the developments that have prompted 
this new alarm. The more effectively the 
Poles struggle to create a new national life in 
their own image, it seems, the more costly — 
but also the more tempting — a Soviet inter- 
vention becomes. 

A fateful turning point is coming up in a 
month's time. The Polish Communist Party 
is scheduled to open an extraordinary con- 
gress at which to consummate and formalize 
the new broadly democratic character of po- 
litical life in the country. A party thus “re- 
newed” could expect to settle Poland down 
and focus on the immense economic difficul- 
ties. A mature Soviet leadership would surely 
recognize this as the best raiding from a Sovi- 
et as well as a Polish point of view. 

To upset the Polish progress, or to keep 
the interventionist option alive, or simply to 
harass the Poles — who can tell just why? — 
the Soviets have seized on an ominous tactic. 
They have embraced a rump hard-line party 
faction in Katowice — a faction that has 
flowered precisely on account of the open- 
ness the Kr emlin otherwise repudiates. The 
Katowice Forum could supply Moscow with 
the pretext for a campaign to stall or call off 
the party congress, or it could become the 
core of a group that, via Moscow’s manipula- 
tion, might “invite” Soviet troops in. The 
emergency meeting of the Polish Communist 


leadership announced Sunday is grim evi- 
dence of the pressure the Kr emlin is applying 
now. 

As before, the Polish people have only cer- 
tain resources for their sdf-defense. Their ba- 
ric weapons are national pride and unity, the 
strength of their reformist will and purpose, 
and the essentially nonprovocative character 
of their program. The reformers insist, for 
instance, that Poland will stick with Warsaw 
Pact membership and Communist Party rule. 
Just last Friday. Solidarity leader Lech Wale- 
sa, speaking at one of the principal forums 
(the International Labor Organization) to 
which Solidarity looks for sustenance, 
pledged to restrain new wage demands and 
strikes and to support any “rational” govern- 
ment economic program with “sacrifice and 
self-denial.” 

The question remains whether there are 
any further moves the West could make to 
influence what obviously is a continuing 
Kremlin debate on Poland’s fate. American 
and European warnings of a broad political 
reprisal in the event of an invasion seem to 
have registered on the Politburo. Could not a 
timely display of allied and especially Ameri- 
can readiness to restore more normal rela- 
tions in Europe, if the Polish situation settles 
down, also make a difference? The firmness 
and lack of equivocation had and continues 
to have a very useful effect. But it is also 
necessary to ask if the Reagan posture of all- 
out, across-the-board, long-term pressure on 
Moscow gives the president the full range of 
tools he needs to serve all of his foreign poli- 
cy goals. 

THE WASHINGTON POST. 


'Who 

It took the testimony of a sage, an oracle, a 
drunken partygoer, a messenger, a sheepher- 
der and his own wife before Oedipus could' 
figure out who his father was. And until re- 
cently a woman seeking to have someone de- 
clared her child’s father — or to clarify the 
point for herself — had to rely on similar 
evidence. Now, however, there’s a new blood 
test — known as HLA, for human leukocyte 
antigen — which allows a laboratory to 
match parent and progeny in almost all cas- 
es. thus crumbling, after millennia, the 
■“Who, me?” defense and, with it an old liter- 
ary device. 

Had so certain a test been around sooner, 
we might not have had much of Shakespeare, 
all of “The Scarlet Letter,” some . of Gilbert 
arid Sullivan and a bit of Dickens — to men- 
tion only a few exploiters of mislaid babies 
and mistaken identities. And Sophocles 
might have derided that a play about a man 
who, purely by accident killed bis father and 


, Me?’ 

married his mother was too far-fetched even 
to contemplate. 

If he had, Freud would have been robbed 
of a catchy name for a complex. The world 
would have been spared a spectacular ^re- 
ferent for mother-son relationships. Young 
men would not wonder if having Oedipal 
longings (which sounds bad) is the same as 
liking Mom (which sounds okay). There 
would be no cats named Eddypuss. Nor 
would architects have to suffer being told, 
one more time, that they have edifice com- 
plexes. 

Roughly 2^00 years after “Oedipus Rex” 
was first performed, then, science has come 
up with a surefire way to identify a child’s 
father. In the meanwhile, crowns have landed 
on wrong heads, and millions of fathers have 
either disclaimed or been dubious about their 
offspring. But literature, at least, lias been 
richer for the poverty of science. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


International Opinion 


Watch on Poland 

Whatever tactical debate may be going on 
in the Kremlin about whether or when to in- 
vade Poland, the Soviet leaders surely remain 
united in their relentless determination to 
provoke any incident in Poland tht will give 
them the pretext to intervene. 

Maybe it tempts fate to say so, but it is 
beginning to look as if the Kremlin is run- 


ning out of compliant Poles to do its dirty 
work for it 

The mutual interest bonding together Soli- 
darity and Poland ”s Communist Party poses 
the most fundamental challenge in 30 years 
to the stability of the Soviet empire. 

That is why Poland gives us so much to 
hope for and so much to fear. 

— From the Daily Mail (London). 


In the International Edition 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 

June 9, 1906 

NEW YORK — A cartoon in today’s Herald por- 
trays William Jennings Bryan in globe-trotter 
costume, with a much labeled grip beside him, 
listening with his hand to his ear as representa- 
tive and conservative Democrats shout through 
megaphones across the ocean. The caption is: 
“Do I hear the call of the sane?” This aptly hits, 
off the political sensation of the hour. The Iowa 
and Ohio conventions are steadily endorsing the 
Nebraskan for the presidential nomination, and 
the tide of pro-Bryanisi sentiment seems likely 
to sweep over the West and the South. The Sl 
L ouis Republic remarks that, contrasted with re- 
cent political tendencies, Mr. Bryan’s principles 
actually seem conservative^ 


Fifty Years Ago 

. June 9, 1931 

LOS ANGELES — P.G. Wodchouse, famed Brit- 
ish humorist and author, has just finished a year 
in the employ of film firms in Hollywood. In an 
interview, he said: “They paid me 12,00 a week, 
5104,000 a year! I cannot see what they engaged 
me for. They were extremely nice, but I fed as if 
I cheated .them. I was engaged to write stories, 
yet apparently they had the greatest difficulty in 
finding anything for me to do. Twice during the 
year they brought me some complete scenarios 
and other stories and asked me to do some dial- 
ogues. About 15 or 16 persons had tinkered with 
those stories and the dialogues were really quite 
adequate. Ail I did was to touch them up a little 
bit here and there.” 
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Dangerous Tests 
Of Press Freedom 

By Anthony Lewis 


Economic Pressure in West 


PARIS— A 

T a man identified as a lecturer 
at a Silesian research institute criti- 
cized a Polirii Communist Party 
program because it ascribed politi- 
cal problems to political causes. 
According to Mantist-Lcnmist 
dogma, as everyone knows, that 
can’t be. All political problems re- 
sult Erom economic causes. 

Capitalist, dogma takes no posi- 
tion on the causes of political 
problems. Anyone writing an eco- 
nomic text these days, though, 
could be forgiven for having a 
compel ling if superficial attraction 
to the Marxist model — at least on 
this print Doctrinaire capitalists 
like President Reagan and Brit- 
ain's Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher would probably not ar- 
gue much with the dogmatic Polish 
lecturer. Neither would paid-up 
Social Democrats like West Ger- 
man Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
and French President Francois 
Mitterrand, because the toughest 
current political problems are at 
bottom economic. They have to do 
with unemployment, productivity, 
trade, interest rates and the rela- 
tive values of currencies. 

In the modem wodd economy, 
there is no way to separate out the 
interests of a single country in any 
of these categories. As a result, 
some cooperation is required. 
Western leaders meet with their 
Japanese colleagues in various 
forums to discuss these matters 
but rarely accomplish much more 
than a papering over of their dif- 
ferences. __ 

Mr. Schmidt and French Exter- 
nal Relati o ns Minister Claude 
Cheysson have just returned from 
friendly meetings in Washington, 
for example, where they failed to 
persuade Mr. Reagan of the need 
to lower U.S. interest rates. In Ot- 
tawa in July, there will be another 
in the series of seven-nation eco- 
nomic summits that began in 
Rambotrillet in 1975. 

The current domestic economic 
need for high interest rates in the 
United States conflicts with a need 
for lower rates in the other large 
industrialized economics. Jimmy 
Carter failed to get Mr. Schmidt to 
reduce West German interest rates 
when the dollar was weak, and Mr. 
Schmidt is now getting the same 
treatment from Mr. Reagan. 

Mr. Schmidt, Mrs. Thatcher, 
Mr. Mitterrand and Mr. Reagan 
are also under attack at home on 
economic grounds. And all of 
them, to some extent, were elected 
to solve economic problems. But 
for the most part they were not 
elected because of their economic 
ideology. They won' because they 
offered something different from 
their predecessors. 

The most telling line in Mr. 
Reagan's campaign, for example, 
was when he asked viewers at the 
end of his debate with tben-Presi- 
dent Carter whether they were bet- 
ter off economically than they 
were four years earlier. The answer 
for most of them was “no,” which 
won the Republican candidate a 
lot of votes. 

Now President Reagan is press- 
ing hard to get his economic pro- 


By Stephen Klaidman 

gram through a Congress that has 
no doubts about his popularity or 
political clout, but remains deeply 
skeptical about many of his eco- 
nomic theories and swn mp rinns 

Mis. Thatcher succeeded Labor 
Prime Minister James Callaghan, 
who was widely perceived as run- 

CROSSCURRENTS 

ring the British economy into the 
ground despite the influx of North 
Sea ofi. Much Eke Mr. Reagan, she 
was elected to provide a conserva- 
tive fix for an economy bent dou- 
ble by liberal spending programs. 

She has brought down the infla- 
tion rate, all right, but at the high- 
est possible political price — brak- 
ing the economy to a full stop and 
driving the number of unemployed 
above 2 5 million. She has been 
saved from political disaster only 
by the size of her parliamentary 
majority and the self-destructive 
carrying on of the Labor Party. 

Chancellor Schmidt is bring at- 
tacked from the left of ins own So- 
cial Democratic Party on grounds 
of opposition to the stationing of 
U.S. nuclear-tipped missiles in 
West Germany and his govern- 
ment’s policies on atomic power 
development. More importantly, 
though, he is threatened with 
desertion by his coalition partners, 
the Free Democrats, largely be- 
cause erf a growing budgetary defi- 
cit. The real source of his trouble is 
that the vaunted West Germany 
economy has stepped growing. 

Inflation and unemployment are 
still very low, except by Japanese 
standards, but they are now higher 
than West Germans have become 
accustomed to and that is the un- 
deriyinp reason Mr. Schmidt is in 
political trouble. 

As for Mr. Mitterrand, whose 
foreign policy views are not all 
that different from his predecces- 
sor, Valery Giscard d’Estaing, few 
would disagree that he was dec ted 
at least in part because there are 
1.7 million unemployed persons in 
France- and the inflation rate is 
about 125 percent 

The French Socialist immediate- 
ly came under attack for the rapid 
decline of the franc since his elec- 
tion. No one seems worried that 
Mr. Mitterrand will make any 
swift dramatic changes in the con- 
duct of French foreign polity, but 
there is concern hoe and in inter- 
national financial markets that he 
do real damage to an essen- 


tially sound French economy. 

In Israel and Egypt Prime Min- 
ister Menachem Begin and Presi- 
dent Anwar Sadat have had to in- 
vent elaborate foreign policies to 
distract voters from disastrous eco- 
nomic problems. And in Spain, 

to get into °t^ n ^^mou 
for political reasons, opposition to 
entry is building in the Spanish 
business community and among 
the members of the EEC — for 
economic reasons. 

In every case, political vulnera- 
bility resulting from economic 
pressures limits, the flexibility of 
Western leaders, especially in the 
security area. 


Mr. Schmidt who for years has 
managed an economy that was the 
success stray of the West is now 
pleading that the world economy 
has changed and West Germany, 
too. must adapt. But he cannot es- 
cape the political price. 

The West German chancellor is 
under severe pressure from Ins left 
flank to make cuts in defense 
spending and from the right to cut 
social costs, because Bonn can no 
longer afford both at current lev- 
els. If his budgetary compromise 
turns out to be wrong, his govern- 
ment may collapse. 

Mr. Reagan, Mr. Mitterrand 
and Mrs. Thatcher are faring simi- 
lar problems. And they have a 
common interest in solving them. 
But real cooperation seems as far 
away as ever. No one is predicting 
any miracles at the seven-nation 
economic summit in Ottawa next 
month. 

01981, International Herald Tribune. 


N EW YORK — Fifty years ago 
this month the Supreme 
Court decided the great case . Near 
vs. Minnesota, that breathed life 
into the Fust Amendments guar- 
an tee of press freedom m the Unit- 
ed States. Ten years ago, daring to 
test that freedom on the sensitive 
issue of the Vietnam War. The 
New York Tunes began printing 
the Pentagon Papers —and won m 
the Supreme Court when the gov- 
ernment .tried to stop publication. 

The anniversaries of those legal 
lamimnrin: are worth celebration, 
and reflection. For time has 
brought clarifying light to bear on 
both episodes. We can see now, I 
think that they were not so much 
victories for the press as for a po- 
litical experiment, the ode begun 
in 1776. 

At the heart of the U.S. system 
is the idea that the people are sov- 
ereign: not in some theoretical 

sense, but actually having the pow- 
er and the duty- to control their 
government. Other countries have 
freedom, but none subjects its gov- 
ernment to such intimate and con- 
tinuing public accountability. The 
Ameri can public, to play its consti- 
tutional role, must be informed. 
And that is what the legal, tests of 
June, 1931, and June, 1971. were 
about 

Prior Restraints 

The Near case is known for es- 
tablishing the U-S. legal presump- 
tion against “prior restraints.” Un- 
der the First Amendment the Su- 
preme Court held, courts cannot 
ordinarily stop publication of 
so mething because it may be false 
or damaging — not even the nasty 
Minnesota weekly involved in the 
case, the Saturday Press, which 
specialized in abuse of politicians 
and anti-Semitic diatribes. 

But there was more to the case, 
and more to the Saturday Press, 
than that So we find in a fascinat- 
ing new bode on the case, “Minne- 
sota Rag," by Fred W. Friendly. 

For aD its abusiveness, the Sat- 
urday Press did actually dare to 
print stories about gangsters and 
their lmks to politicians that more 
respectable papers did not And a 
lot of the stories wise true. Only 
the Saturday Press, for example, 
.wrote about a gangster attack on 
Sam Shapiro's dry-cleaning store 
because Sam would not pay for 
“protection.” The story forced a 
prosecution, and Sam's 1 1 -year-old 
son Irving was a principal witness. 
He went on to become chairman of 
the Du Pont Co. 

The Supreme Court, when it 
considered the case, well under- 
stood the significance of the 
press's role in informing the public 
about what Chief Justice Hughes’ 
opinion called “o fficial malfea- 
sance and corruption.'’ At the ar- 
gument Justice Braudeis said the 
editors of the Saturday Press had 
acted with “great courage” in chal- 
lenging “c riminal combinations.” 
He asked: 

“How else can a community se- 


cure protection from that sort of 

thing if people are not allowed to 
engage in free disotsskm?”. 

When 40 years later The New 
York Times startedto publish the 
Pentagon Papers. it was asking es- 
sentially the SMpe- questioii. Only 
ibis time free dfecassrari. was need- 
ed to expose not local crime or cor- 
ruption but yete of' deception by 
national leaders that had gpt the 
Dinted States mired m a terrible 
war. .-7 ' V 

Just as the State of Minnesota 
had claimed that h needed to pro- 
tect its dtizeds from the “scan- 
dalous” writings of Jay M. Near 
and his weekly, so the United 
States government said it had to 
protect the country from the dis- 
closures of the Pentagon Papers. 
Officials witnesses predicted the 
most appalling d a m age to the na- 
tional security if the history col- 
lected in the Papers were allowed 
out. 

William B. Macomber, deputy 
under secretary of state, testified 
— in a court hearing held in secret 
because of the alleged sensitivity 
of the evidence — that diplomatic 
disclosures in the Papers might 
“undermine our relations” with al- 
lies. IT the U-S- could not have 
confidential communications with 
other governments, he said, “we 
have irreparably damaged the 
fhan«> of free government to en- 
dure.” 

FTovd Abrams, a lawyer who 
helped represent The Times in 
1971, took a retrospective look at 
the Pentagon Papers case in a 
piece for the June 7 New York 
Times Magazine. Among othoshc 
interviewed Mr. Macomber, now 
president of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. Mr. Macomber said he 
thought it was right for the govern- 
ment to bring the case but thought 
it was “probably decided proper- 
ly” — against suppression. He 
said: 

“Even though I've been a diplo- 
mat all my life and nothing is more 
important to me than the security 
of the United States, the First 
Amendment is, in another way, the 
security of the United States. You 
can't save something and take the 
heart out of it.” 

Heart of Amendment 

The official attitudes evident in 
1931 and 1971 are just the same 
today and always will be. Those 
who are in office think they know 
best. Nowadays hardly any judge 
would try to restrain disclosures of 
local scandaL But federal officials 
are inventing new ways, under the 
guise, of “national security,” to 
keep the public from knowing 
about life-And-deaih issues of poli- 
cy. 

At the heart of the First Amend- 
ment — really of the entire Consti- 
tution — is an open relationship 
between governors and the gov- 
erned. It is still an expe rim ent: a 
dangerous one. But it is our sys- 
tem? . 

OI98I. The New York Times. 


When Europe Thinks of War 


N 1 


Letters . 


for the 
coon 


Getting Together 

South Korea and Taiwan are 
both very prosperous countries. 

Technology and private enterprise 
are giving them much greater eco- 
nomic influence and prosperity 
than ever before, and securing for 
them more viability for trade and 
cooperation with other free Asian 
countries, including Saudi Arabia, 

Kuwait, Indonesia, Japan, Malay- 
sia, Tonga and the Philippines, 
and other Free World countries, 
such as France. 

The United States, Great Brit- 
ain, West Geraimy, South Africa, viding refuge to over 280000 

bodian, \Snamese and Laotian 
Korea and Taiwan, along refugees Erom the terrifying and 


of increasing each 
economic viability and 
prosperity and also to strengthen 
each country’s internal and exter- 
nal security. 

T h ailand is also one of those 
free A si an countries where science 
and technology would be benefi- 
cial In order to provide its citizenry 
with the necessary means 0 f attain- 
ing a higher standard of liv ing and 
to maintain a continuing superior 
educa t ional Systran. The citizens of 
France should always be aware of 
the fact that Thailand is being very 
generous and braievoleni in pro- 


EW YORK — The Dutch 
elections ‘have put the risk of 
European slippage to neutralism in 
the headlines again. But fearful 
feelings of being drawn into super- 
power conflict are far more wide- 
spread and they have surfaced 
with political fanfare in Britain 
and West Germany. 

These trends are growing in tan- 
dem with the U.S. defensebuildap. 
They are spurred when top U.S. 
officials speak disdainfully of “pa- 
per treaties” on disarmament, as. 
President Reagan did recently, or 
of bring “willing to fight,” as Sec- 
retary of State Alexander M. Haig 
Jr. has done. 

Mr. Haig has also been quoted 
as saying that he prays for Leonid 
Brezhnev’s health because the next 
set of Soviet leaders would be men 
“who have never known war, to 
them Stalingrad is the title of a 
movie.” So, the secretary assumes, 
they would be mare reckless . in 
challenging the United States “un- 
til we hive caught up." 

Differences 

These comments reveal some pe- 
culiar assumptions, and explain a 
lot about the difference in current 
U.S. and European attitudes. Eu- 
rope’s security depends on U.S. 
strength, but Europeans know 
there hasn’t beravwar on Ame rican 
soil since the Civil War. 

Nobody .in Europe. West or 
East, imagines that war means 
only fighting overseas. For all Eu- 
ropeans, the question of war is the 
question of survival, not just of su- 
periority. 

Reconstruction and physical re- 
covery have been, completed on the 
Continent, but even the new gener- 
ations are still suff ering from the 
profound wreckage that two woiid 
wars visited on their populations. 
There is such a thing as social 
memory, and it lasts much longer 
than a lifetime. 

Even if nudear weapons are not 
used — and few experts imapm* 
that a. war between the United 
States and the Soviet Union would 
stop short of a nudear exchange — - 
the devastation Of conventional 
war has permeated the European 


By Flora Lewis 

consciousness. These people. know 
what modem war- means, eves for 
the ostensible winners. ‘ 

If we think of how long it took 
for Americans to get over the Civil 
War, and perhaps we still haven't 
really, it shouldn’t be surprising to 
realize that the sense of tragedy 
can be handed down almost mj- 
dimmed for generations. The vray 
land is full of reminders. 

No people are more acutely 
aware of the pains war brings than 
those who live in the Europ ean 
parte of the Soviet Union. And 
their government, with all the pow- 
er of its propa ga nda monopoly in 
TV, films, radio, press, eta, keeps 
m a kin g sure that everyone remem- 
bers. 

It selves tiie leaders’ grip ‘on 
power to keep alive the sense of 
danger and need for national unity 
and support. Memories of w hat 
war and revolution mean help the 
bosses argne that none may dare 
challenge them and the system 
they have imposed But the knowl- 
edge is pervasive and personal. 
Every family has its own disaster 
stories. 

Western Europe, too. has an en- 
during intimacy with the facte of 
war. Not long ago, France's ex- 
roreign Minister Jean Francois- 
Ponoet was looking over a valley 
full of solid, new, brick vacation 
houses near his country home. 
« s because we've managed near- 
ly two generations without war 
here, he said, “the country 1 has 
never been so prosperous and 
that’s what made it possible^’ 


The International Herald Tri- 
bune welcomes letters from read- 
ers. Short letters have a better, 
chance of being published. All let- 
ters are subject to condensation 
for space reasons. Anonymous 
tetters will not be considered for 
publication. Writers may request 
that their letters be signed only 
with initials but preference will be 

S «9f to those fully signed and 
aring the writer's complete 
address. The Herald Tribune 
cannot acknowledge letters sent 
to the editor. 


AH but Switzerland and the pe- 
ripheral countries of Europe were 
occupied at some point in Worfd 
War IL, an experience that adds 
profound wounds to tire honors of 
violent destruction. No one mirier 
36 actually 'saw, bombs and artil- 
lery in action in Europe, but even 
adolescents know quite well that 
the movies are a mild version of . 
what has happened and would 
happen again if war returned. 
There is no romance or gloiy at- 
tached to the idea, it is a question 
of dear life. 

In the Ukrainian capital of Kiev ' 
last summer,' I visited the home of -i 
an official whose son was involved 
in tire Olympic Games. They treked - . 
a lot of questions about America, ■ 
almost all sympathetic^ and' then 
the older man whose wartime pic-. 
ture in uniform had an honored r 
place on the wall insisted on a 
toast to “no more war.” I said I 
wonld jam, if .we included the war 
Russia is now fighting. ■ 

He looked sincerely startled, 
and didn’t realize I was talking 
about Afghanistan until I said so 
bluntly. Then, shaking his head be- 
cause that wasn’t what he meant 
by war, he said. “At least let’s 
toast that your son and my.son 
. never have . to fight each other.” 

When Europeans on rather side 
of the East-West, line speak erf war, 
they are - speaking about th«r 
homes and faroflies, not some ab- 
stract notion of ideology, 

Hy, demonstration. of w£] 
conclude that Americans 
thinking only of other peoples’ - 
homes and families, samethinir 
that we- don't think will hurt us as 
much, they will no longer be will- 
ing to support the U.S. leadership, 
because' It\|wffl be perceived as 
leading to the grave. Itwfflmean 
not only , that they will rqect our 
leadership, it win mean the' raid of 

the alliariflft - 

Whether Atoencans think sddi 
not, the issue is survival. And if we 
keraj talking as. though; we didn't 
-realize t hat , far from ^reassuring 
friends with our determination we 
wm scare them into jgecting 'bar 


/, Tht New York Times . . 


are 


South 

with the other countries 
honed, should coopoaie more 
with each other in matters pertain- 
ing to oil, nudear energy and gold 


unspeakable horrors of Commu- 
nist genocide. 

JOHN laval 

New York. 
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Republic’s Growth Has Not Been Painless 


Myongdong Street in Seoul's busiest shopping district 


By Jacqueline Redirt 

S EOUL — The fifth Republic of Korea 
was inaugurated in March of this year, 
and political and economic observers are 
watching its progress and monitoring its 
problems like overanxious parents — mind- 
ful that it was conceived in violence and bom 
out of more than a year of turbulence and 
trouble. 

The 18-year authoritarian rule of President 
Park Chung Hee ended abruptly in October, 
1979, when he was shot by his intelligence 
chief. Although this was not the first attempt 
on his life — his wife had been killed by a 
bullet meant for him five years before — the 
nation was ill-prepared for the sudden power 
vacuum. Premier Choi Kyu Hah was put into 
the presidential seat but -was never seen as 
anything more than a caretaker. 

After the first shock, an unusual and -excit- 
ing freedom began to be felt Opponents of 
the Park regime, silenced for so long, ven- 
tured open criticism. Some of Mr, Park's 
staunch supporters began bow to admit cau- 
tiously that their great leader had hung on to 
power too long, losing touch with the people 


and their needs. Even the economic miracle, 
which had transformed the republic from a 
poor agricultural community to a fast-grow- 
ing industrial nation, had faded toward the 
end of his rule, although rising world ofl pric- 
es were causing the economic recession 
rather than any fault of the president. 

Coup by Generals 

Bui libera] opposition hopes were dushwt 
less than two months after the assassination. 
A group of generals led by the Httle-known 
Maj. Gen. Chun Dog Hwan. loyal to the ide- 
als of the Park regime, moved troops into 
Seoul on the night of Dec. 12. After a few 
accidentia] guofights, they arrested their own 
army chief of staff and martial law com- 
mander with four other generals who were, 
they alleged, involved in Mr. Park’s assassi- 
nation. 

With the wisdom of hindsight, observers 
later offered the opinion that Gen. Chim’d 
ascent to the presidency was clearly mapped 
out from that night. After a wave of dismiss- 
als and new appointments in the military, 
Gen. Chun retired briefly from the public 
eye. Four months later he was back, appphu- 


head of the powerful Korean Cen- 


Agency, which hef promptly 
33 section chiefs and many 


ed 

tral Int 
purged, _ 
other staff memt _ 

Aithougn me local press was still quoting 
Geo. Chun, as saying, “1 myself am not inter- 
ested in politics,’’ he was increasingly recog- 
nized as a serious contender for the presiden- 
CY 

In the spring of 1980, the dissident Kim 
Dae Jung and the leader of the New Demo- 
cratic Party,- Kim Young Sam, entered into 
an uneasy partnership in a bid to consolidate 
the opposition. With Kim Jong Pil, leader of 
the majority Democratic Republican Party, 
they were considered the main potential pres- 
idential candidates. 

Had the politicians been allowed to mud- 
dle along to eventual elections, it is doubtful 
that the electorate would have chosen Gen. 
Chun, who was then closely identified with 
Mr. Park. But Mr. Choi, through indecision 
or perhaps under pressure, refused to set a 
definite date for the elections, and across the 
country students began protesting the delay. 

If Gen. Chun and the military needed an 
(Continued on Page 8S1 
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Country’s Shipbuilding 
Remains a Bright Spot 


S EOUL — At a time when many industries 
have been set back by political instability, 
mine oil prices and a worldwide recession. 
South Korean shipbuilding has been a shining 
light in the economic gloom. 

Lloyd’s shipping economist recently listed 
Smith Korea, which has an installed capacity 
of about 4 million gross registered tonnage a 
year, as running second to the Japanese in the 
world’s shipbuilding order book. 

TJCJLee, senior manager of the giant Hyun- 
dai Corp.’s ship sales department, said of 
1980: “We received 23 orders amounting to 
$760 million, our best year so far in leans of 
aiders received.” He added that the recession 
had, of course, affected the company — 
“We’ve had to try harder to survive.” 

This casual comment offers a due to the in- 
dustry’s success. A determination to survive, a 
willingness to work hard and the taste of suc- 
cess have affected workers and senior execu- 
tives alike. 

Okpo Shipyard 

The Daewoo group’s as yet untested and un- 
finished Okpo shipyard began- operations last 
year. Theyard won 17 orders wrath 5560 mil- 
lion in 1980, and total orders to amount 
to $825 mSErai. 

Between them, Hyundai and Daewoo domi- 
nate the industry, with Hyundai having a ca- 
pacity of 2 million gross tons and Daewoo 
reaching .1.2 milli on. Hyundai Heavy Indus- 
tries completed its shipyard, with three dry 
dodts, at Ulsan on the southeast coast is 
March, 1973. It has since delivered about 200 
large ships and received orders from more than 
16 countries. 

The yard was originally geared to budding 
large crude carriers, but has diversified, con- 
structing a variety of oceangoing vessels, in- 
cluding supertankers, general cargo ships, bulk 
carriers, container ships, pure car earners and 
forest product carriers. Tne shipyard also can 
construct a range of barges, semi-submersible 
drilling rigs and wodeboats fra offshore and 
port operations. “I think wc have been success- 
ful in spite of the recession because of this 
quick diversification,” Mr. Lee said. 

Daewoo is a newcomer on the shipbuilding 
scene. Its Okpo yard cmKoje Island, about 47 
kilometers south of the m^or prat of Pusan, 
covers an area of 1.17 million square meters, 
and its most important characteristic is flexi- 
bility, designed with future oil shortages and 
high prices in mind. British shipbuilding con- 
sultants, A and P Appledore. designed the 
yard and, with the Norwegian company Det 
Norske Veritas, provided much of the techno- 

system/I?e*d^ dcxiTaM oTthe largest in the 
world, can accommodate different sizes and 
types of ships at the same time. 

Wage Increases 

The construction of a 900-ton crane is ex- 
pected to be completed by early October, at 
which time the yard will be officially inaugu- 
rated and two stainless sted chemical tankas 
ordered by Norway will be launched four 
months: in advance of schedule. 

Both companies have full order books up 
until the first quarter of 1983. 

Good labor relations and comparatively low 
wages are vital if the shipyards are, to m ain t ai n 
thim present high standards and low prices. - 
At present, an average wage on the shop 
floor is about $3.70 azi hour, and wages . are 
generally increasing at a lower level than infla- 
tion so this is not an immediate problem. 
However, Sooth -Korean shipbuilders are 
aware that they cannot expect to have this ad- ' 
vantage indefinitely, so they are seeking in- 
creased productivity — South Korean ship- 


yard workers are still rated as less productive 
than Scandinavians and Japanese. 

Unions, man y of them formed by manage- 
ment, are relatively quiet. At Okpo, built on an 
island of rice paddies and fishing villages, 
Daewoo bad to supply all fatalities to tempt 
workers to join them. Housing is provided at 
50 percent less than the market rate, and 
schools and hospitals have been built and 
staffed, as well as shopping and entertainment 
facilities. 

Daewoo workers are expected to pm in long 
hours and a six-day week but executives, wear- 
ing the same uniform, do likewise. Wives are 
encouraged to work alongside their husbands, 
and tiie “Daewoo family” image is carefully 
cultivated. 

Daewoo and Hyundai emphasize that, apart 
from an initial five-year tax break, they do not 
receive direct government subsidies or tax con- 
cessions. However, the state-owned Korea De- 
velopment Bank does hold 49 percent of 
Okpo’s $ 140-million equity, with Daewoo re- 
taining the other 51 percent. 

Although shi p buil ding is a priority industry 
in the country’s economic development and 
the. Export-Import Bank of Korea sometimes 
helps with yard export credit, “money is short 
and the Koreans are not often as competitive 
as the Japanese or even the Singaporeans in 
- credit terms.” a foreign trade source said. 

According to the government’s projected 
five-year plan, shipbuilding capacity will be in- 
creased to 6 million gross tons by 1986. A re- 
cent report said that Samsung Shipbuilding 
Co-, technical partner of the Danish Bunn as- 
ter and Wain shipyard, would expand to be- 
come a third major yard. Of four other existing 
smaller yards — Korea Shipb uilding and Engi- 
neering Crap., Daedong Shipbuilding, Inchon 
Shipbuilding, and Daesun Shipbuilding and 
Engineering — two would be boosted to medi- 
um-size yards capable of producing 500,000 
dwt vessels, the report noted. 

Under the plan. Daewoo’s shipbuilding ca- 
pacity is Ux increase to 2 million gross tons by 
1985. The president of Daewoo Shipbuilding 
and Heavy Machinery LttL, Hong In Kie, said, 
however, that as far as Daewoo was concerned 
the expansion plan was only undo 1 review. 
Okpo' s modem automatic steel-cutting system, 
with a production capacity of 300,000 tons a 
year, could already handle the proposed ex- 
pansion but one or even two more dry docks 
would have to be birilL 

The rapid growth of shipbuilding is inevi- 
tably provoking concern among traditional 
mantime nations, and foreign obsen/ers have 
warned that getting enough orders to justify 
further expansion will depend increasingly on 
the extent to which other shipbuilding nations 
retaliate. 

Japan, is the main threat- “Japan is loo 
greedy,” said a senior South Korean executive. 
“Of all the advanced industrial nations, it is 
the only one still trying to dominate tile indus- 
try.” 

Mr. Lee of Hyundai said: “This is a re- 
source-poor country and we depend on our ex- 
. port industry. Shipbuilding is labor-intensive 
and we have labor. It is somewhat absurd for 
the developed countries to be so worried. Our 
share of the world's total orders is only about 7 
percent on a gross tonnage basis, while Japan 
has about 55 percent* Traditional shipbuilders 
should now specialize in sophisticated vessels, 
leaving the simple shipbuilding to developing 
nations.” 

He also pointed out that in general South 
Korea has to import about 50 percent to 60 
percent of the materials needed for shipbuild- 
ing. Where do these materials come from? 
Mainly Japan. 

—JACQUELINE RED ITT 





MEMBERSHIP in churches is increasing rapidly in South Korea, where there 
are 11 million Buddhists and 6 million Christians. See article on Page 8S. 


Planners Hoping to See 
New Economic Growth 


Specif to the IHT 

S OUTH KOREA is battling a recession 
is considerably worse man that suffered 
by many of its neighbors and competitors. 

Last year South Korea’s gross national 
product fell by 5.7 percent, and government 
ministers are now drawing up a five-year plan 
that will attempt to indicate the direction that 
the economy will until 1986. This plan 
envisages an export-led GNP growth of about 
5 to 7 percent annually without a devaluation 
of the won. 

The decline last year followed a decade of 
steady growth, in which the real GNP in- 
creased by nearly 10 percent a year. Much of 
the decline was chalked up to the inflation rate 
— 44 percent — and the resulting damage to 


''ages increased by more than 30 percent in 
each of the last three years, but this was not 
enough to keep up with inflation. 

South Korean and foreign businessmen now 
say that the latest indicators show a gradual 
strengthing of the economy, but that a certain 
amount of hesitation is still inhibiting invest- 
ments and purchase orders. 

Bad Luck 

In some respects the South Koreans have 
had bad lude: A political crisis, the world re- 
cession and a harvest failure within the same 
year. But government planning did not help 
matters. 

After the ofl crisis in 1973, the government’s 
planners took the view, as did the U.S. econo- 
mist Milton Friedman, that the Organization 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries would col- 
lapse. They continued to invest in such ofl-in- 
tensive industries as petrochemicals, alumini- 
um refining, copper refining and oil -powered 
electrical plants. 

The second mqor oil price rise, in 1979, 
farced a shift in this viewpoint Even before 
the assassination of President Park Chung Hee 
in October, 1979. a decision had been made to 


Life Under the Threat of Conflict 



A ship under construction, at Hyundai yard at Ulsan. 


S EOUL — Any consideration of South Ko- 
rea’s policies and the motivation of its 
leadership must take into account the repub- 
lic’s fear that the fratricidal three-year Korean 
conflict, which ended with the armistice of 
1953. could flare up at any time. 

Many critics of successive South Korean re- 
gimes have accused the nrihtaiy- backed leader- 
ship of using the war bogey to justify repres- 
sive measures against ci vilians They cite offi- 
cial reports of Communist saboteurs foment- 
ing violence among the people of the 
provincial capital of Kwangju a year ago, and 
efforts to label the dissident and onetime presi- 
dential candidate Kim Dae Jung as a Commu- 
nist fellow traveler. 

Whatever the merits of the government’s 
case for these allegations — according to inter- 
national jurists, the evidence was flimsy — the 
fact remains that Communist North Korea is 
only about 20 miles north of Seoul and its 
president, Kim 
abandoned bis 
by force under 
In the day-to-day life of the capital the visi- 
tor would be hard put to detea evidence of 
this sense of military urgency as he jostles 
among well-dressed locals on the pavements 
and in department stares bursting with goods 
of all descriptions. The tree-lured avenues, neat 
flower beds and manic taxi drivers typify a 
country on the way up. 

Obsejving Curfew 

But the signs are there, so commonplace to 
locals that they are largely ignored. They do 
not ignore the curfew, though, for that could 
mean a ni gh t in jaB, at least. As mi dn ight 
draws near, the rush of taxis takes on a frenetic 
pitch. Police armed with carbines begin pulling 
striped, tubular steel barriers into place. The 
city lights are largely dimmed apart from es- 
sential traffic — dustcarts, construction tracks, 
police and mihtaiy patrols. 

At nigjbt, tanks and armored personnel car- 
riers can occasionally be heard rumbling 
through the tunnels that cut through the tree- 
covered hills that bisea SeouL Many of the 
hills are security areas and prohibited to Sun- 
day strollers. But from others can be seen mili- 
tary vehicles and troops in army compounds, 
emplacements for guns, communications posts 
on hilltops. 

Looking down into schoolyards rare may see 
children {frilling. Employees are whisked away 
at a day’s notice for military training. On 
roads north of Seoul tank traps line the rice 
fields and bridges are equipped with sliding 
steel shutters to blunt an attack. 

Standing Armies 

And there are the American soldiers, tower- 
ing men in reefer jackets emblazoned with 
gaudy Korean dragons, men with Georgia ac- 
cents, wearing Stetsons and cowboy boots, in 
the village outride a U.S- military base. There 
are about 39,000 U.S. servicemen based in 
South Korea, and President Reagan has made 
it dear that, unlike his predecessor, he has no 
intention of moving them. 

Two of the largest standing armies in the 
world face each other across the 150-mile dem- 
ilitarized zone from the Yellow Sea to the east 


coasL President Chun Doo Hwan reminded 
Americans during his visit to Washington this 
year that North Korea had great military supe- 
riority over the South — at least 100,000 more 
ground troops and twice die number of air- 
craft, artillery pieces and ships. 

Northerners are conscripted for seven years. 
Southerners for as little as 33 months. Hie 
North has more soldiers trained in guerrilla 
warfare. In the past year, the Seoul govern- 
ment says. Communist infiltrators have been 
killed after penetrating to the South fay river, 
from disguised trawlers, in submersibles and 
diving gear. Several tunnels dug through sohd 
granite under the DMZ have been reported. 

How many infiltrators got through undetect- 
ed and how many fresh tunnels have been 
is questionable. Anti-South propaganda is,T 
lowed through loudspeakers across the DMZ 
and broadcast by Pyongyang radio. Balloon- 
ists. regularly drop leaflets into South Korea 
denouncing “the murderer Chun Doo Hwan” 
and his “dictatorship raised on the chest of 
Yankee imperialism.” 

But the equation for a successful Northon 
invasion would have to take into consideration 
more than South Korea’s armed strength 1 and 
the U.S- military commitment to SeooLiThe 
Soviet Union, China and Japan are essential 
factors foT rate aiming to disturb the strategic 
equilibrium in the region. The Chinese inter- 


vention was decisive during the Korean con- 
flict The Soviet Union is now the main sup- 
plier of those arms that North Korea does not 
produce itsdfi 

China Trade 

The North relies on both Communist pow- 
ers for almost all its ofl. But Peking has de- 
nounced Moscow and moved closer to Wash- 
ington. South Korea, without seeking publici- 
ty is actively trading with China. President 


ion has 


that the United States try 


to persuade China to recognize the Republic of 
Korea, whereupon the South would accept 
U.S. recognition of the existence of North Ko- 
rea. 

Japan, with a territorial claim against the 
Soviet Union, trades with both North and 
South Korea while officially recognizing only 
the South. 

Hie key to the question of future security 
may lie primarily with the Northern leader, 
Kim 11 Sung. He has placed his son, Kim Jong 
A, in a position to succeed him. Some would 
like to interpret this as meaning that the elder 
Kim will be content to hand his dream of unit- 
ing the peninsula under Communism to his 
son, rather than attempt to achieve it in his 
own lifetime. But South Korea's leaders show 
no signs of dropping their guard. 

— JACQUELINE REDITT 


reverse the policy’. It was assumed that ihe ofl 
import bill ($6.6 billion in 1980. close to a 
third of all imports) would continue to domi- 
nate the foreign trade statistics, and the gov- 
ernment said it would relinquish its dominant 
role in the economy. 

But such a decision has not proved easy to 
implement South Korea still has a security 
problem not faced by many of the other grow- 
ing economies of Asia. (Military planners as- 
sume that the country would have only 24 
hours' warning of any invasion From the 
North). The old policy of encouraging self-suf- 
ficiency in food production is using an increas- 
ingly large proportion of the budget. And Pres- 
ident Chun Doo Hwan is equally unwilling to 
bankrupt many of the large industries. 

South Korean business can be divided into 
two camps: small firms making textiles, elec- 
tronic goods, rubber shoes and the other items 
that are part of the economy of any newly in- 
dustrialized country: and heavy industries, 
called into existence by the government rather 
than by the dictates of a naturally growing 
economy. 

This is the world of “South Korea Inc.,” the 

Area 38.452 square miles 

Population 39 million (est.) 

Currency SI = 660 won 

Per capita annua) income SI. 225 

shipyards, automobile factories and steel mills 
— controlled, though not always in theory, by 
the government, through the general trading 
companies. 

General trading companies are granted spe- 
cial privileges, such as advantageous loans, ac- 
cess to foreign currency and the ability to 
stand up to and sometimes overcome the bu- 
reaucracy. A complicated mixture of cross- 
holding, pyramid borrowing and feudal man- 
agement lies behind these concerns, though 
which the government attempts to control the 
economy. Here foreign money has been bor- 
rowed. licenses taken out, infrastructure devel- 
opments created' — yet all are short of work 
and over- borrowed. 

■ The government of President Chun had rwo 
options when it took office: It could attempt 
to take over these businesses and run them as 
nationalized companies, or it could cut ih^m 
loose from government strings and subsidies 
and let them sink, or swim, on their own. It 
tried both, without notable success. 

It sought to realign the general trading com- 
panies, to merge tbe automobile firms, and 
“rationalize” the electronics industry. Mean- 
while, government ministers were talking 
about reforming the whole system. 

Advisers’ Viewpoint 

The government economic advisers are 
mostly u.S.-trained economists who have an 
idea of an open South Korean economy, with 
Singapore or Hong Kong as models. 

They want the government to cut its lies 
with business, reduce government control, lib- 
eralize imports, cut subsidies and bring order 
into the complicated series of monopolies and 
regulations that make up the “heavy” part of 
South Korean business. 

Most observers agree that further reforms 
will have to be introduced in many areas of the 
economy if the policy -makers are to attain 
their goals. 



A Military Armistice Committee meeting at Panmonjom dur- 
ing which alleged violations of tbe armistice are discussed. 
Representatives of the United Nations Command are on the 


left side. Sitting on the right side of the table which is divided 
by a cord, are representatives of the North Korean govern- 
ment and of the Chinese Peoples' Voluntary Forces. 




¥ 

_ ... .... a ^ler^tt^-fefcdtnfe' ifarttSfr*’ ta&nology' ^Industries 'attracted ' efrtbssed.' confident-looking young Fail andT^eCjaelarebothroolaa Tate Pr^nuef Sean Lemass, Mr. 

rpitees of legislation former Premier Mebdi Bazargan. cial revolution, that transformed it from overseas, particularly the people who fill the new offices,' in the nationalist movement that Haughey held several Cabinet po- 
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SOUTH KOREA 


Workers Push to Stay Even With Inflation More Temples and Churches 


By Ann Charters 

S EOUL — South Korea’s work- 
ers received long-overdue rec- 
ognition for their role in the econo- 
my when President Chun Doo 
Hwan elevated the top-ranking 
government labor official to the 
rank of minister this spring. 

The move, in step with the new 
government’s avowed' goal erf. pro- 
moting the welfare of its citizens, 
will give labor a voice in Cabinet- 
level decisions, but wfll not be suf- 
ficient io contend with the increas- 
ing demands being placed on the 
country’s work force. 

The 7-million-strong industrial 
labor force experienced a decline 
in real wages last year and is being 
pressured to settle for an increase 
below the rate of inflation again 
this year. Because only 25 percent 
of these workers are organized into 
unions^ 3 new labor law went into 
effect in January requiring compa- 
nies to set up an employee-man- 
agement council. The purpose of 
the law was to provide an outlet 
for labor grievances within each 
company and require that workers 
and management actually address 
mutual concerns in a formal set- 
ting. 

According to officials of the 
Ministry o? Labor Affairs, the 
councils were needed because the 
government felt that it had to pro- 
tect workers whether they were 
represented by unions or not It 
was thought that the councils 


South Korea’s industrial trade unions, 
representing L 7 million workers , have been 
going through difficult times. Last summer, 
the top leadership in 12 unions was removed 
in the government’s wide-ranging purge of 
what were termed unacceptable elements. 


could serve as a safety valve for 
pressure building up at the facto- 
ries. 

Working conditions are already 
detailed in law, but the councils 
can discuss issues that affect work- 
ers, such as improving productivi- 
ty, the promotion of employee wel- 
fare, training and education pro- 
grams, safety, health and the work- 
ing environment Management 
must report and explain manage- 
ment policies, production plans 
and results, in addition to man- 
power programs. Labor must ex- 
plain its demands at the council. 

The councils are not designed to 
supplant unions and are not per- 
mitted to strike or to engage in col- 
lective bargaining Yet, according 
to ministry officials, they can dis- 
cuss wages, the prevention, of em- 
ployee-management disputes, the 
handling of grievances and other 
topics relating to labor-manage- 
ment relations. For the large num- 


ber of South Korean companies 
whose workers are aot unionized, 
the new law may result in manage- 
ment’s taking action on long- 
standing grievances, bnr it is still 
too early to IdL 

There are signs that companies 
are ai least taking the letter of the 
law to heart and setting up coun- 
cils. In some instances, when em- 
ployers overzeal ously appointed 
the workers to sit on the councils, 
the government stepped in and al- 
lowed the workers to choose their 
own representatives. Labor Minis- 
try officials say that they have seen 
no change in the number of 
disputes that their regional offices 
handle, but the councils have only 
been operating for four months. 

Difficult Times 

South Korea’s industrial trade 
unions, representing 1.7 million 
workers, have been going through 
difficult times. Last summer, the 
top leadership in 12 unions was re- 


moved in the government's wide- 
ranging purge of what were terme d 
corrupt and unacceptable elements 
in all parts of society. Elections for 
new leaders, scheduled for last fall 
were finally held early this year. 
When the Federation of Korean 
Trade Unions, an umbrella organi- 
zation, held its convention this 
spring, some opposition members 
failed in their attempts to become 
part of the leadership. There was 
also a shake-up in the headquar- 
ters staff. 

The unions are concerned about 
holding on to what they have 
achieved and are in no position to 
organize more of the work force. 
The law that required the forma- 
tion of employee-management 
councils also weakened the unions. 
They are finding it more difficult 
to remain organized and to keep 
membership up since regional as- 
sociations were prohibited, ma k i ng 
the coordination of local unions 
difficult. Representatives of na-. 
tioaal trade unions cannot negoti- 
ate directly with companies on be- 
half of local unions, but serve as 
advisers, according to government 
officials. 

58% Rise Sought 

Yet the changes in union labor 
practices may have gone too far. 
With 80 percent of the union con- 
tracts still unsigned and almost a 
month overdue, the national trade 
unions are being urged to help the 
local unions finis h their negotia- 


tions. The trade union federation 
originally called for wage increases 
of 58 percent, taking into account 
inflation plus productivity. The 
government wants increases held 
to between 10 and 17 percent and 
gave only 10 percent raises to gov- 
ernment employecs- 

The settlements will probably be 
dose to 20 percent in increases tied 
to productivity — more than the 
government wants, but still repre- 
senting a loss in real income to 

workers. 

No serious problems are expect- 
ed in the near future, but much de- 
pends on the economy. Millions of 
pamphlets describing South Ko-' 
rea’s loss in export competitiveness 
to other developing nations were 
printed by the government and 
distributed in factories. 

The prices of basic commodities 
such as rice are being controlled to 
help keep inflation down and the 
workers’ cost of living from in- 
creasing too fast There are signs 
that the lingering recession is eas- 
ing and unemployment figures 
dropped slightly for the first quar- 
ter. 

The textile industry, winch is la- 
bor intensive, has been in full pro- 
duction for several months. If the 
trend continues and workers can 
see their take-home pay going fur- 
ther, the government may mm its 
attention to enacting long-debated 

pension plans, TnrTnmiTm -w ng p; 
Laws and unemployment compen- 
sation. 


S EOUL — Dramatic growth has characterized 
many aspects of South Korea, and religion is 
no exception. At the end of the 
there were only a few Christians and Buddman 
was virtually dead, its temples in disrepair and 
few remaining monks driven into mountam 
retreats, after seven centimes of persecution ay 
the Confnaan YI dynasty. , 

Today there are 6 million Christians — about 
15.4 percent of the population — and more than 
II ndhon Buddhists. One is seldom out of sight 
or sotmd of a church, neon crosses 
line and electronic bells jar the ear* It has. been 
six new churches are established m the 
republic every day — no doubt an exaggeration, 
but official figures show that the Christian church 
has roughly doubled in size every’ decade for me 
last 40 years. 

National Holidays 

The colorful and intricately painted Buddhist 
tenples have been rebuilt and refurbished, and 
attract thousands of devotees and tourists every 
fine weekend; Buddha’s birthday is a national 
holiday, as is that of Jesus. Even Islam has pul 
down roots in recent years; there are resplendent 
mosques in the two major rides, Seoul and Pusan. 
The residents of an entire village have become 
Moslems, converted by a Korean construction 
worker ramming home Biter a tour in the Middle 
East. 

The growth rate of Christianity — which, unlike 
Buddhism, does not have a long tradition in the 
East — is all the more .startling if compared with 
Japan, where little more than 1 percent -of the 
population is Christian. 

In Sooth Korea, there are about L2 million 
Catholics and 5 mil Hon Protestants of various de- 


nominations. Another characteristic of South Ko- 
rean Christianity, however, is an extrawdinary 
fragmentation. Within the largest denomination, 
the Presbyterians, there are no less than four ma- 
jor churches and about IS splinter groups Al- 
though the established chuoh lead® wpnld 
to see closer ecumenical cooperation, the evangeli- 
cal competition generated by these S chisms has 
probably actually increased the overgrowth. 

Horace G. Underwood, founder of Yonsei Uni- 
versity, and the Rev. Samuel A. Moffett wot tro 
of the Protestant missionaries who arrived in 
South Korea in the late 19th century. Horace 
Underwood and Sam Moffo, grandson and son 
of the originals, are still there, as representative of 
the United Presbyterian Church U-S-A- and asso- 
ciate president of the Presbyterian Seminary of 
Korea, respectively. 

Mr. Underwood attributes the growth of Chris- 
tianity in South Korea to the spiritual vacuum 
that existed when the first missionaries arrived 
and to the turmoil and change that the nation has 
experienced in the 20th century* The Christian re- 
ligions offered not only spiritual confon but an 
or ganized structure, modernization, independence 
— in national and personal terms — and Western 
education. 

Mr. Moffet says that the Protestant missionar- 
ies were lucky, "bringing the right message at the 
right time,” unlik e the Catholics, who had arrived 
a century before but had little success. He also 
emphasized another characteristic of the South 
Korean church — its vitality. Anyone attending 
the full gospel church on SeouTs Yoido Island win 
appreciate this as he joins the 10,000 people who 
race up the steps of the theater-like church for 
each of the three Sundayservices. 

—JACQUELINE REDITT 


(Continued from Page 7S) 


excuse; they soon had one. Critics 
of the regime have suggested dial 
the student demonstrations were 
deliberately allowed to get out of 
hand, thus justifying intervention 
by force. Cer tainly the riot police, 
faced with as many as 50,000 stu- 
dents marching through the streets 
of Seoul for three consecutive 
days, showed remarkable restraint, 
using only tear gas and an occa- 
sional baton to control the crowds. 

On the fourth day, May 17, 
1980, the students withdrew but 
that s ame evening police rounded 
up many political and student 
leaders, and martial law, already 
partially in force since Mr. Park’s 
assassination, was declared total 
and nationwide. 

The following day, paratroopers 
were sent in to crush a demonstra- 
tion by about 300 students in the 
southern provincial capital of 
Kwangju. Reports reached Seoul 


A Republic Bom Out of Turbulence Is Now Experiencing Growing Pains 

Page IS) that youths, many of them neither “ty appparent interference in its private, < 

d one. Crite President Visits Reagan to Put an End to ‘ Inconvenient Relations 


that youths, many of them neither 
students nor. demonstrators, were 
being drugged out of their bouses, 
sometimes stripped in the street 
and beaten. The citizens of 
Kwangju were so outraged at the 
brutality that they fought off po- 
lice and troops in a general upris- 
ing that lasted 10 days and left an 
official death toll of 189 and more 
than 400 wounded." 

After Kwangju, universities 
were closed mid political activities 
banned, and press, censorship be- 
came absolute. A series of purges 
occurred through all levels of soci- 
ety. Thousands lost their jobs or 


In September, Gen. Chun suc- 
ceeded Mr. Choi as president, hav- 
ing resigned from the military and 
immediately revised the constitu- 
tion . The new version dissolved ex- 
isting political parties but was far 
□kmc democratic than its predeces- 
sor, limiting die president to a sin- 
gle. seven-year term, and so won 
overwhelming support in a referen- 
dum. 

The new president's last major 
restrictive, measure was to ban 567 


commuted to life imprisonment 
and most of those convicted be- 
cause of the Kwangju violence 


After nearly 18 months of uncer- 
tainty and unrest, the republic 
seems to have readied a calmer 


eventually had their sentences re-, state, and the government is oonH- 


were sent to re-education camps to former politicians from political 
“revitalize their patriotism.” activity for the next eight years. 

g entcace j Apart from that. President Chun 


Kim Dae Jung, found guilty by 

court- mar tial and the ci vilian Su- 
preme Court of attempting to 
overthrow the government and in- 
stigating the Kwangju insurrec- 
tion, was sentenced to death. 


set about expediting promised 


duced or were released under a se- 
ries of amnesties. 

In March, President Chun won a 
sweeping victory in the presiden- 
tial elections by electoral college. 
The newly formed Democratic Jus- 
tice Party, which he agreed to lead 
— admitting, “I am now indeed a 
politician” — won 54.7 percent of 
the seats in the new parliament in 
general elections, although gaining 
only 35.6 percent of the total votes. 
Its nearest rival, the opposition 


democratic reforms and relaxing Democratic Korea Party gained 
the harsh restraints be had im- 21.6 percent of total votes', giving it 
posed. New political parties wot 29 J percent of the seats. For the 
permitted, martial law was lifted, first time in 20 years, the Socialists 
overt press censorship ended. Kim are represented in parliament with 
Dae Jung’s death sentence was two seats. 


dent that domestic stability will be 
accompanied by an upsurge erf 
economic growth. 

Foreign Pbiky 

President Chan’s foreign polity 
has been to improve existing rela- 
tions and expand ties with devel- 
oping nations and non -hostile 
Communist countries. He has at 
ready had success on the foreign 
front, and his peace overtures to 
North Korea, in the form of an in- 
vitation to President Kim II Sung 
to visit the South, won approval at 
home and abroad, despite the fact 
that there were no expectations of 
success. 

Relations with the United States 


have improved. President Chun 
was "the first foreign head of state 
to visit President Reagan, putting 
an end to what a Smith Korean 
government spokesman called the 
inconvenient relations that lasted 
through former President Carter's 
term of office. He won promises of 
increased U-SL military support 
President Chun hinted during 
the visit that South Korea might 
be ready to follow the United 
States into better relations with 
China — officially a deadly foe 
since the Korean War, although es- 
timates of trade between the two 
countries ranged from $300 mil- 
lion to $400 million last year. • 
Patching up strained relations 
with Japan — highly critical of the 
Chun regime's treatment of Kim 
Dae Jung — has been a more deli- 
cate business. Seoul is sensitive to 


any appparent interference in its 
domestic affairs by the former co- 
lonial power, and resents being in 
the economic shadow of Japan. 
But President Chun has said that 
be was walling to bold s ummi t 
talks with Premier Zenko Suzuki 

South Korea has also made ef- 
forts recently to increase ties with 
developing nations, thus compet- 
ing in foreign policy with North 
Korea. Two major achievenents 
have been the opening of Full dip- 
lomatic relations with Nigeria and 
Libya. 

As Preadait Chun’s “new era” 
gets under way, there is little overt 
evidence that there is the land of 
volatile opposition that existed last 
year. But the government appears 
recently to have prevented student 
protests by arresting many activ- 
ists and flooding campuses with 
plainclothes policemen. Also, a 
flurry of leaflets condemning Pres- 
ident Chun, and complaints by 
businessmen, expressed only in 


private, erf heavy government in- 
terference, suggest that bitterness 
remains. 

There is no doubt that .the army 
remains a major force — indeed, it 
has to be because of the situation 
with the North. . Although Presi- 
dent Chun and several other high- 
level government members have 
taken off their militar y uniforms. 
South Koreans recognize the army 
as the real power behind the presi- 
dency. “The military is the Back- 
bone of this country, no one can 
role without its support, which 
makes for a rather precarious equi- 
librium,” a South Korean journal- 
ist said. 

But with the old leaders out of 
the picture and no new personality 
emerging to offer an alternative, 
many South Koreans appear to 
have settled for the peace, prosper- 
ity and security that the rulers of 
the fifth republic promise, al- 
though at the expense of full West- 
ern-style democracy. — 
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And now Korean 
flies you to Seoul and beyond 
five times a week. 


Seoul is rhe new “Gareway to the Orient" From there you 
can catch convenient connecting flighrs ro everywhere in 
Asia. And you avoid having ro change at Tokyo’s crowded 
Narita Airport. 
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Your profitability begins 

with Korea 

Korea's thriving export trade centers around an elite corps 
of corporations producing a variety of goods and services- 
that are internationally competitive in price, quality and 
reliability of supply. Supported by a strong, rapidly growinq 
industrial base, Korean traders offeryou fast, efficient se“ 
vice. There is a Korean trader as close as your nearest 
phone - give him a call today. 
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SOUTH KOREA 


Auto Companies Are 


EOUL — 1980 was a bad year, 
for South Korea's young auto- 
mobile industry. The economic re- 
cession, rising oil prices, an anti- 
mfiationary right-money policy 
and a government plan to slow ex- 
cessive growth with hefty taxes 
took their toll 

Since domestic automobile pro 
duction began in 1962 with a 
modest 3,000 care, the industry has 
grown rapidly, dominated by three 
companies. The largest is Hyundai 
Motor Co., part erf the Hyundai 
conglomerate, whose main success 
has been the Pony passenger can 
Since production began in 1976, 
Pony sales at home and . abroad 
have totaled 222,000'tmits. Hyun- 
dai also makes the Ford Cortina 
Mark 4, assembles a small number 
of six-cylinder Ford Granadas and 
produces buses arid trucks. 

Saehan is a newer company, a 
50-50 joint venture between Gen- 
eral Motors of the United States 
and the Daewoo group. Saehan 
produces the Gemini — its answer 
to Hyundai's Pony — the Rekord 
Royale, and about 65 percent of 
Korea's large trucks and buses. 
The Saehan bus plant turns out 
500 to 600 buses a month. 

Korean-Owned Finn 

Kia Industrial Co., like Hyun- 
dai, is totally Korean-owned but 
has strong links with Honda and 
has produced a s mall car called the 
Brisa, although its main strength 
has been the small and medium 
truck market. 

In 1979, about 197,000 automo- 
biles were sold, 166,000 in domes- 


tic sales and the remaining in ex- 
ports. In 1980, this dropped to a 
total of 126,000 units, of which 
101,000 were domestic sales. Ac- 
cordinglo trade sources, Kia lost 
about $33.6 million in 1980, Hyun- 
dai lost about $27.7 million and 
Saehan about $19 million. 

. . In the summer of 1980. the 
• S t a n d i ng Committee for National 
Security Measures, headed by 
Gen. Chun Doo Hwan before he 
became president, attempted to 
remedy economic problems, and 
the auto industry was one of the 
first targets. 

GM Unhappy 

Chung Ju Yung, chairman of the 
Hyundai group, and Kim Woo 
Choong. the Daewoo chairman, 
were told that the strong competi- 
tion between the two conglom- 
erates was not in the nation's best 
interest. They were given a week to 
arrange a swap — one was to take 
the motor industry, the other the 
combined production of power- 
generation machinery. Although 
..this action, involving assets of 
more than $1 billion, left many 
foreign businessmen aghast, the 
two chairmen look it in stride. Mr. 
Kim, 44. left the choice to his 
elder, the 65-year-old Mr. Chung, 
who chose the motor industry. 

As it turned out. General Mo- 
tors was distinctly unhappy when, 
following the government directive 
to join forces with Hyundai, it 
found that it was only being of- 
fered a 20-percent share, which 
would have given it little, if any. 
management control. Several 


Optimistic 

months of discussions got nowhere 
and at the end of February, the 
government economists, who to a 
targe extent had by then takes 
over from the military, who made 
the original decision, announced 
that the merger plan had been 
dropped. 

The government allowed Gener- 
al Motors, rem ainin g in partner- 
ship with Daewoo, to invest about 
$1 billion before the mid-1980s. 
This was to enable GM to develop 
and export small cars along the 
lines of its world car concept — a 
family of cars based on an ad- 
vanced design and interchangeable 
parts and components, which can 
be modified to meet government 
and customer demands in various 
countries. 

However. Oh ChaDg Kun. 
Saehan’s manager for planning co- 
ordination and public relations, 
said that Saehan had no definite 
plans yet. “We wiD stick with the 
Rekord Royale and the Gemini for 
at least a couple more years, 
though introducing the world car 
foncept to Korea is under consid- 
eration for the future." 

Instead of the GM-Hyundai 
merger, the government an- 
nounced that Kia would merge 
with a smaller company for the 
production of small and medium 
trucks and light buses. As of SepL 
30, Kia win no longer be permitted 
to make passenger cars or pickup 
trucks, while Hyundai and Saehan 
win be prohibited from making 
one- to five- ton trucks. 25-passen- 
ger light buses and special purpose 



The Pony assembly line. 


vehicles. Large bus production will 
remain open to alL 

With the problems of 1979-1980 
well behind them, the automobile 
companies are optimistically mov- 
ing on future plans, expecting to 
hit new sales peaks by 1983. In a 
bid to gain more of lire taxi mar- 
ket. Saehan, following the success 
or the diesel Royale. plans to put 
diesel engines into the smaller 
Gemini The increased retail price 
will be more than offset by the 
cheaper operating cost, according 
to Mr. Oh. 

Although some market sources 
believe that Hyundai is also plan- 
ning to go diesel S.W. Choc, exec- 
utive director of Hyundai Motor 
Co., said that, because the Pony al- 
ready gets high mileage, there were 
no plans to install diesel engines. 


Hyundai hopes to increase sales at 
home and abroad- with variations 
on their successful models. With 
its very competitive price — about 
$2,500 For the basic export model 
— the Pony has done well overseas 
despite strong competition from 
Japan and Europe. 

With 9 percent of the labor force 
involved in automobile-related in- 
dustry. automakers look to the 
government for support of a de- 
mand-creating policy. Mr. Oh said. 
“First we must have a solid domes- 
tic market. We can absorb three 
times as many cars as at present.” 
A study showed that Sooth Korea 
has one car for every’ 95.3 persons, 
which is very low compared with 
coumries of similar economic de- 
velopment (Brazil has one for eve- 
ry 15.4 persons). 

— JACQUELINE RED ITT 


Officials Seek a Resumption of Rapid Growth of Tourism Industry 


Special to the I HT 

S EOUL — The South Korean tourism in- 
dustry emerged in 1978 as the 6th mem- 
ber in Asia of the “million group." 

The Pacific Area Travel Association con- 
ference held in South Korea in 1965, a year 
when 33,464 tourist arrivals were recorded, 
was the turning point for the industry, 
which enjoyed a 34-percent average growth, 
rate through 1978, when the millionth visi- 
tor stepped from a Korean Air Lines jumbo 
jet at Kunpo International Airport. 

O yrimkin 

The travel association again visited South 
Korea for its annual conference in 1979, and 
there were hopes in the industry for a con- 
tinued high growth rate. But in 1979, South 
Korea recorded only a 43-percent increase 
ova- 1978, and the drop was largely attribu- 
ted to the assassination of Park Chung Hee 
in Octoba. The bitterness that was to culmi- 
nate in the violence in Kwangju in May, 
1980, brought the rate' to a negative 13 J 
percent . .... 


Now there is guarded optimism that the 
Ministry of Transportation’s objective of 
1.18 million foreign tourists and earnings of 
$420 million will be realized. 

The majority of tourists in 1980 came 
from Japan, followed by overseas Koreans 
on home visits and by Americans. Malay- 
sians and Taiwanese showed a significant 
increase of 28 percent and 25 percent re- 
spectively from 1979. This was caused partly 
by an active and effective advertizing pro- 
gram by the Korean National Tourism 
Corp„ the government agency for p lannin g, 
promoting and training in the tourism sec- 
tor, and by Korean Air Lines. 

Among Japanese tourists, there has been 
a shift in the reasons for visiting since 1978. 
While earlier they tended to be men on plea- 
sure tours, there has been an increase in 
family travel and in visits outside metropoli- 
tan areas. 

There is a growing Japanese acceptance 
that in Korea are the roots not only of immi- 
grants'' to Japan but also of great traditions 
exported from Korea, including Buddhism 


and ceramic art. Work in the areas of Puyo 
and Kongju, southwest of Seoul both capi- 
tals at different times in the Padqae period 
(18 B.C. to A.D. 660). is bringing to light the 
influence of the peninsula on Japan during 
the 6th and 7th centuries. 

Taiwanese visitors show great interest in 
Korean products, mainly blankets; ginseng, 
the medicinal herb for which Korea was 
known in the earliest annals of Chinese trav- 
el. and cuttlefish, caught off the east coast 
and dried in the sun on long bamboo poles. 

Cheju Popular 

One of the most popular destinations out- 
side Seoul is the subtropical island of Cheju, 
with year-round pheasant hunting, saltwater 
fishing and scuba diving. Kyung-ju. the 
“museum without walls," Puyo and Kongju 
are treasure troves illustrating the intermin- 
gling and transmission of cultures. 

Soraksan, Songnisan and Chirisan nation- 
al parks offer pristine forest areas sheltering 
Buddhist hermitages often more than 1.000 
years old. Nearer Seoul each within one 


day's louring, are Kangwha Island, and In- 
chon. the major port of Seoul. There are also 
the picturesque drive to Chunchon along the 
Han River; Suwon’s reconstructed defense 
walls and. nearby, a village that shows life in 
the days of the Yi dynasty. 

According to Travel Market Yearbook, 
South Korea ranked 47th among 50 cities 
worldwide in 1980 in business travel costs. 
These costs were based on a single room for 
one nighl a continental breakfast, service 
charges and taxes at a first-class hotel; a 
business lunch for two; round-trip taxi fare 
between the airport and the city center, and 
a popular brand of cigarettes. London 
topped the list at $346.42. Seoul was listed 
at $142.06. 

At major travel destinations, accommoda- 
tions range from sophisticated international 
hotels to adequately comfortable facilities. 
The yogwtrn. the traditional Korean inn. 



family of four. 


Banking Thrives at Two Levels 


Special to the 1HT 

K OREA'S five big “commer- 
dal” banks are all partly 
owned and virtually controlled by 
the Ministry of Finance, down to 
the level of appointments of depu- 
ty managers of branch offices. 

The government also runs the 
Korea Development Bank, which 
specializes in lending money at 
even more economic rates than the 
"commercial banks,” and the Ko- 
rea Export-Import Bank, which 
lends money to exporters on favor- 
able terms. 

The Bank of Korea, the central 
bank, is controlled by the Minis try 
of Finance, which has a veto on 
appointments of personnel and the 
renting of office space. The minis- 
try itself is under the control of (he 
Ministry of Economic Planning. 

The Minis try of Economic Plan- 
ning was until recently controlled 
by people who were determined to 
see South Korea grow into a sec- 
ond Japan. Instead of taking the 
100 years that Japan took to turn 
from a peasant economy into an 
industrial giant. South Korea 
would take only 25 years, whatever 
the cost. 

Another Sector 

Outride the official banking sec- 
tor lies another banking sector. 

In the center of Seoul is the gar- 
ment district, Myong Dong. Here, 
among the sin an ladies' dress 
shops, can be found scruffy edif- 
ices where money can be borrowed 
or lent at interest rates that are 
about half as much again as those 
charged by the government “com- 



NOW AND THEN — A 
fringed national flag [above), 
dating from the >7 dynasty in 
about ISSZ was recently discov- 
ered in the national university in 
SeouL Below, the present flag of 
South Korea. 
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mercial banks” and about double 
those charged by the Korea Devel- 
opment Bank or the Export-Im- 
port Bank. 

It is a symptom of South Ko- 
rea's economic troubles at the 
moment that the real rate of inter- 
est is below the official rate of in- 
flation. During good times and 
with an economy of such growth 
potential businessmen would be 
paying well over the rate of infla- 
tion on the assumption that thing s 
would get better. 

Two Plans Announced 

Kim Jae Ik, the economic 
adviser to the president, has put on 
record his dissatisfaction with the 
distortions created by the govern- 
ment banking sector, distortions 
that be sees as affecting not only 
the economic development of the 
country but the “social atmos- 
phere" of big business. 

The Ministry of Finance has an- 
nounced plans' to sell the commer- 
cial banks, introduce more foreign 
banks, free up the interest-rate 
structure and incorporate the skills 
of the "curb” market into the offi- 
cial sector. When pushed to give a 
timetable, however, the ministry is 
vague, and responses such ' as 
“about five years” create in foreign 
bankers a certain skepticism. 

It appears that while the Blue 
House and the Ministry of Finance 
are in favor of the plan, the Eco- 
nomic Planning Board and the 
Bank of Korea are dragging their 
feet. 

Two concrete plans have been 
announced. The most radical 
would be to allow the Bank of 
America and. the planners say, any 
other foreign bank that is prepared 
to put up the money to open up as 
a retail bank in South Korea with 
a local partner. 

A Bank of America spokesman 
said: “Certainly, we have held 
talks, and have agreed in principle 
that we would be interested in re- 
tail banking in South Korea, with 
or without a Korean partner.” 

The Bank of America would 
want at least management control 
and a considerable number of 
branches in each of the major cit- 
ies. A Bank of Korea spokesman 
seemed to be mystified by the idea 
of an American bank, even with a 
local partner, being allowed to 
open more than three or four 
branches in the whole country. 

The other sign of a renaissance 
in South Korean banking was the 
announced sale of the govern- 
ment's shares in the Hanif Bank, 
one of the big five “commercial 
banks.” Observers are unsure as to 
whether the sale will mean that the 


Hand Bank will become a private 
bank in the Western sense of the 
word. They point out that the con- 
siderable number of bad debts, 
loans agreed at unrealistic interest 
rates and other remnants of gov- 
ernment control have not yet been 
isolated from other areas of the 

bank's activities. 

The Curb Market 

While the government is weigh- 
ing plans to liberalize the banking 
sector, the financial activities are 
moving more and more in the di- 
rection of the curb market. Several 
discount bouses specializing in 
buying commercial loans and doc- 
uments have now become sizable 
financial institutions, dealing not 
only in bonds ' but also in stocks 
and shares. 

The stock market has been 
bouncing back from an all-time 
low, but. to the distress of the gov- 
ernment, the sectors that have 
been doing best are the financial 
institutions and the real estate 
business. Neither of these has a 
major place in the government’s 
plans to lead the economy out of 

its depression. 

Most of the share companies 
quoted ou the stock market have, 
to Western eyes, huge borrowings 
compared with a flimsy capital 
base. The average price-earnings 
ratio of 3 on the Seoul exchange, 
compared with roughly two or 
three times that figure on the New 
York, London or Tokyo ex- 
changes. means that considerable 
capital gains can be expected if the 
South Korean economy gets out of 
its doldrums. 

Western investors might be at- 
tracted into the Korean Fund, a 
holding company for South Kore- 
an shares that will be established 
later this year by the government 
The Korean Fund will be run by 
several of the securities houses as a 
vehicle foT attracting foreign mon- 
ey into South Korean equities 
without the threat of a foreign 
takeover that might result from the 
market being opened for direct in- 
vestment 

South Korea is underbanked, 
with only half the number of bank 
branches per thousand inhabitants 
as Japan. The passage of personal 
savings into investment is chan- 
neled through the government 
rather than the banks, and the re- 
sulting inefficiencies and distor- 
tions have had a detrimental effect 
on the economy's growth. 

Government plans to open up 
the financial sector wOl have a rev- 
olutionary effect not only on the 
course of South Korean business 
but also on the social atmosphere 
of the country. 


* 



Natural Growth 

the Hyosung way 
to naturally superior products 


The Hyosung Group, consisting of 29 top 
name Koreari companies, has derived its 
strength from and built its reputation 
upon the principles of “Natural Growth 
and Sincerity.” 

The Hyosung Corporation, estab- ^ 
fished in the late ’50’s as the 
trading arm of the Hyosung 
Group, has expanded to cover 
world markets and presently 
operates 25 branch offices around 
the world to better serve our clients. 

Today’s multi-faceted Hyosung covers a 
wide range of industrial activities from 
simple consumer products to industrial 
plants. Hyosung is among the leaders in Ko- 
rean general trade, textiles, heavy 
industries, tires, machinery, lea- 
ther. and aluminum lumber 
products to name a few. 


Pay a visit or call Hyosung and discover 
the hospitable, professional capabilities 
and expertise of some of the best 
managers and technicians Korea has 
to offer. One stop at Hyosung 
and you will find everything you 
need. 

OVERSEAS BRANCHES 

• PARIS Tel: 704 - 51 - 80/2 Telex: HYOPAR 61 2364 F 

• LONDON Tel: 03-7541562/5 Telex: 299448 HSTAR C 

• FRANKFORT Tel: 061 1 -6 1 0581/5 Tetex; 418772 

HSTAR D 

• STOCKHOLM Tel: cfe-25-90-00 Telex: 17755 PROSPEX S 
• NEW YORK • LOS ANGELES • SEATTLE 

• PANAMA • CARACAS • LA PAZ • SANTIAGO 
• LAGOS • CAIRO • JEDDAH • TEHRAN • KUWAIT 
COLOMBO • JAKARTA • SINGAPORE • HONG KONG 
TAIPEI • MANILA • SYDNEY • OSAKA • TOKYO 


HYOSUNG GROUP 

Represented b» H. rowing Corporation 
C P O Box 1852 Seoul. Korea 
CABLE- HYOSTAR SEOUL 
TELEX. HYOSTAR K2J121 5 


MEMBERS OF 

THE HYOSUNG GROUP 

Hyosung Corporation 
Tongyang Nylon Co., Ltd. 

Tongyang Polyester Co.. Ltd. 

Toplon Co.. Ltd, 

Tongyang Dyeing Co., Ltd. 

Hyosung Heavy Industries, Ltd. 
Hyosung Engineering Co., Ltd. 

Hyosung Construction Co.. Ltd. 
Hyosung Securities Co.. Ltd. 

Tassung Lumber Ind. Co., Ltd. 

Wonmi Apparel & Textile Ltd. 

Honam Textile Ltd. 

Hankook Tire Mfg. Co. , Ltd. 

Korea Storage Battery Co., Ltd. 

Taejon Leather Ind. Co., Ltd. 

Dongsung Co., Ltd. 

Daasung Shoe Mfg. Co., Ltd 
Dongsung Construction Co., Ltd. 
Dongsung Fashions Co., Lid. 

Hyosung Development Co., Ltd. 
Kyungnam Development Co.. Ltd. 
Hyosung Motors & Machinery, Inc. 
Hyosung Aluminum Co., Ltd. 

Hyosung Metal Products Co., Ltd. 
Hyosung Oil Corporation 
Dongsung Development Co., Ltd. 
Hyosam Control Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
Hyosung-BASF Co., Ltd. 

Hyosung Instrument & Electric Co., Ltd. 


one of 
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dressed^ confident looking young Fail aniTFineCSaer are both rooted -late Premier £ean Leipass, Mr! *unu rectorial jua. 
people who fill the new offices, in the nationalist movement that Haughey held several Cabinet po- (Continued on Page 2, CbL 6) 
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SOOTH KOREA 


Nuclear Power Gets a Big Push 


Textiles Are Going Strong 


S EOUL — South Korea is one of 
the world’s largest potential 
markets for nuclear power station 
sales, with plans to have 43 nuclear 
plants feeding its electrical grid by 
the end of the century. 

When the country's seventh and 
eighth nuclear power plant sites 
were inaugurated in February, 
President Chun Doo Hwan said 
that, by 1991, 12 nuclear plants 
would be in operation and 36 per- 
cent of Sooth Korea's electricity 
would be nuclear generated. Nu- 
clear power was the clear choice 
for a country dependent on expen- 
sive oil imports, the president said. 

The search for domestic oil 
sources offshore continues, but the 
results have not been promising. 
The government policy is to switch 
to coal from oil wherever posable, 
and Seoul is also exploring other 
methods of power generation, such 
as solar and wave power. 

South . Korea's nuclear market 
has been dominated by Westing- 
house Electric Coip., which was se- 
lected as the main contractor for 
six plants. Canada is building the 
only heavy-water reactor commis- 
sioned. 

French Contracts 

But Westinghouse's dominance 
was partially broken last year 
when the state-run Korea Electric 
Co. awarded the contract for the 
country’s ninth and 10th plants to 
the French firm Framatome, a 
subsidiary of Creusot-Loire SA. 
Cogema of France secured a relat- 
ed contract to deliver enriched ura- 
nium and uranium ore to the 
plants for 10 years beginning in 
1986. 

The key to the French success 
was twofold: a convincing sales 
presentation — that there was safe- 
ty in diversifying sources of supply 
in view of the soroeti mes-difficul t 


Washington-Seoul relations — and 

soft financing A consortium Of 
seven French banks provided 5i 
billion francs (now about $1 bil- 
lion) at 7.6 percent a year, repay- 
able over 15 years, with an eight- 
year grace penod. 


able over 15 years, with an eight- pie or ns source uiveisujwuou, 
year grace penod. South Korea has entered into an 

Despite the growing nuclear agreement with a member of the 
program, the Ministry of Energy Shell group to develop coal mines 
and Resources reported that South in Swaziland. 

Korea's reliance cm im p o rted ener- The big hope is for an. eventual 
gy would rise to 78.9 percent of to- thaw in rdatiooswith- Peking 
tal requirements by 1986, from through the good offices ,pf Wash- 
71.5 percent thi« year. But the min- inglon. Tins, it is hoped^wiU en- 
js try said dependence on oil in the able South' Korean co m pa n ies to 
same period would fall to 48.4 per- provide an infrastructure for devel- 
cent from the current 61.1 percent opiijg China's underexploited 
as government conservation plans reserves in exchange for coal 
ana the program of switching to South Korea besides having 
alternative Fids took effect. some coal of its own, has extensive 

Qanese Coal deposits of uranium ore, estimated 

p , , los . ehrtllM by the Korea Institute of Energy 

Planned 1981 ofl imports should and at 43 6 mfTTinn tons, 

bem^nd 209 m^onbarrds, ac- Bu[ ±c ore u of ^ 

fS the cost of extraction at the pres- 

s rmiSvf wouid ^ 

ministry estimated that South Ko- P ™T “ „ . ^ . 

rca will need to import 525 mil- The Korea Electric Co. has en- 


vestment and, in some cases, labor South Korea’s economic picture 
bong repaid in product. would be transformed with the 

The traditional sources for coal “slightest whiff” of oil from its 
have been the United States, Cana- offshore drilling operations. After 
da and Australia. But, as an exam- having drilled about half a dozen 
pie of its source diversification, test wells with next to no success. 


SpedtdtothelHT The reason textile order? are retting is 

CEOUL-For a period in thelite 1970s, apply. 

o government economic strategy was to ^8? ^XTaood 

ptay dawn teaks and in- 


of scale. Buyers of fashion garments « those 
fwpiiring ranges made up of smaller -q nanri- 
ties of diverse prints and colors haw long 
complained of the high mrnimmns that 
South Korean manufacturers demand. Bui 
for department .store chains — X-Mart and - 
J.C. Penney each took more than S20 milBop 


Korea’s reliance cm imported ener- 
gy would rise to 78.9 percent of to- 
tal requirements by 1986, from 
71.5 percent this year. But the min- 
istry said dependence on oil in the 
same period would fall to 48.4 per- 
cent from the current 61.1 percent 
as government conservation plans 
ana the program of switching to 
alternative fuels took effect 

Chinese Coal 


be around 209 million barrels, ac- 
cording to the minis try, and well 
over 90 percent will come from 


lion metric tons of anthracite and tered into a joint venture with 
16 12 million tons of bituminous Cogema to mine ur an iu m in Ga- 
coal by 1986, an average annual in- b°^ with local government partid- 
crease of about 8.5 percent over patron. Hie state-run electric corn- 
current demand. pany is also exploring for uranium 

By 1986, coal is expected to be “ wlh ±c 

ceding almost 31 percent of United States and the Taiwan 

uth Korea’s energy needs under Power 

e present plan. Ironically, China, South Korea is belatedly going 
rich does not recognize the Re- into liquefied natural gas as a loan 
iblic of Korea, was the county’s fuel and has set aside $2.6 billion 
tin source of domestic heating to build a storage terminal on the 
al last year. A second major sup- west coast. It has reached agree- 
Ict in the past has been another ment with Indonesia to supply li 
om enemy of the Seoul govern- million tons of LNG b eginning in 
ait — Vietnam. 1985, and will double imports 

The government’s policy has from 1987. The gas will be used 
en to diversify its sources of fuel primarily for ther mal power plants 
d to obtain long-term contracts in the early stages, with up to 35 
r guaranteed supplies, preferably percent being diverted for domes- 
rough joint venture development tic consumption by 1991. 

□jects, with the South Korean in- Foreign bankers admit that 


hopes are dimming — though it 
took 33 test wells to bring in the 
North Sea bonanza. South Korea 
and Japan are jointly conducting a 
seismic survey in a zone south of 
Korea and will drill al least one 
test well in the area this year. 

The Korean-American Ofl Co n 
whose concessionaires include 
Hamilton Brothers Korea, Texaco 
and Nippon Oil Co., face more 
than hurricanes in drilling for oil 
in these difficult waters. There is a 
political problem because China 
regards the area as “a natural pro- 
longation” of its own territory. 

South Korea has repeatedly of- 
fered to enter into talks with Orina 
over the issue of their adjoining 
continental shelf, but so far Peking 
has ignored the suggestion. Such 
talks would imply recognition of 
the Seoul government and offend 
China’s Communist ally North 
Korea. 

— JACQUELINE HJEDITT 


piay aown teenies ana emphasize neavy in- south Korean manuiacturen ocmana. But 

dnstry. By neglecting tex&es, however, it machinery in plaaj^ ^ departmC nt .store chains -ltMart and 

was qiriddy discovered that a major source are st ^ 10 „ d flt —m. J.C. Penney each tixk more than S20m32on 

of foreign income to pay for the develop- garments m acgyffgjgSg JSSLnd »H e of basic shirts out of South Korea last year 

ment cTmdnstiy was eroded. P^ nve pn ^J? c k - long production runs are just wfa£1s 

Textile exports, rose by more than 11 per- and accustomed to worbng haro. needed. Asa result prices can be mafanamed 

cent in theSfficult year of 1980. At 55 bfl- coiff anson with noa a t levels voy competitive with those in mar- 

Ktm, they topped the list of export earners, A South Korean in Si- kets where labor would al first appear cheap- 

""Labor is only part of the stop'. A!tta«b jSSSSSSS 


Kon, they topped the list of export earners, 
accounting far almost one-third of the total 
ofSnibfflion. 

At one point, it was ships, electrical ma- 
chinery and cars that obtained favorable 
credit and investment incentives, as planners 


Although order books are Ml at present. 


attempted to push the conn try toward devel- 
oped status. Now government financing is 
again forthcoming for the export orders that 


again forthcoming for the export orders that 
have returned to South Korea in the last cou- 
ple of years. 

Dependable Labor 

Commerce and Industry Minister Suh Suk 
Joon recently said that textiles exports were 
expected to more than double to $11 billion 
by 1986. The minist ry has earmarked a fund 
of about $180 million for the modernization 
of the textile industry, including extensive 
purchases of new fabric machinery, the es- 
tablishment of new dyeing centers and the 
development of secondary materials such as 
buttons and zippers. 


factories, the quality of machinery in bourn 
Korean factories is generally good. 

A British manufacturer of textile machin- 
ery, in Seoul recently with a team of visiting 
British indust rialis ts, expressed surprise at 
flip machin ery in the factories he saw — and 
some disappointment at the fact that there 

was little for him to sell. The general leva 
was substantiall y higher than that in plants 
in his native northern England. Attit udes a re 
different, too — a visiting buyer from a 
branded menswear company in Manchester 
regularly finds he can get a sample of a new 
style much more quickly from his suppliers 
in South Korea than from bis own factory. 

The textile industry also enjoys economy 


unlikely in the current atmosphere of the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community and North. 
America that restrictions on textile. mgtorts 1 
will be loosened. As these are based on unit 
volume, noises continue to be mate that 
South Korea must upgrade tire quality of its 
garments and thus the unit priertbey com- 
mand, the strategy that Hong Kong has tak- 
en with marked success. 

Higher-value items snch as leather and fur* 
outerwear and heavy-gange handkmts are 


contin ue to dominate the industry.. Far die 
next two or three years at least, it would 
seem to be more of the same. 


South Korea’s energy needs under 
the present plan. Ironically, China, 
which does not recognize the Re- 
public of Korea, was the country’s 
main source of domestic heating 
coal last year. A second major sup- 
plier in the past has been another 
sworn enemy of the Seoul govern- 
ment — Vietnam. 

The government’s policy has 
been to diversify its sources of fuel 
and to obtain long-term contracts 
for guaranteed supplies, preferably 
through joint venture development 
projects, with the South Korean in- 


Construction: The Struggle to Do Business Abroad 


By Laxmi Nakartni 

S EOUL — When Saudi Arabia’s 
Public Works and Housing 
Ministry opened bids for a housing 
development project, two South 
Korean construction companies 
were the lowest bidders. Dong Ah 
Construction and Industry Co.’s 
bid of $264 million was $26 mil- 
lion below the second-lowest ten- 
der submitted by Han Yang Hous- 
ing and Construction. 


Comp laints are frequently made 
about the undercutting practiced 
by somn TCorean companies. Un- 
dercutting in itself is not a prob- 
lem as l ong »!< ffa» c omp anies quote 
profitable rates. 

But what the South Korean gov- 
ernment is worried about is that, 
while the Korean companies are 

finding it Hiffimh to maintain the 

tempo that characterized the over- 
seas construction business during 
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Expand 
your language 



Daewoo people around the world speak many 
languages. But Daewoo has its own business 
language; one that everyone understands — 
the handshake. 

It speaks of partnership, cooperation, 
joint-venture, and plain old human goodwill. 
And out of it comes a myriad of business 
activities for you and for us. All resulting 
in accomplishment, progress, and human 
understanding. 

Expand your language ability, and let's 
see what we can do for each other. . 

One plus one equals three. Or more. 


M TRADING ■ MACHINERY 

9 SHIPBUILDING B PLANT PROJECTS 

m coNsrnucnoN m electronics 

■ ENERGY & RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 

■ TEXTILES m FINANCE 

M HEAVY CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


C.P.O. BOX 2810 
SEOUL. KOREA 


the 1970s. actual earnings from the 
b usiness are on the decline. 

The net foreign exchange earned 
from overseas construction in 1980 
was estimated at about 51.6 billion 
of the total contract value of $8-25 
billion, or 19 percent. In 1979, il 
was 33 percent. 

Other developing countries are 

using lower-priced labor in over- 
seas construction projects, and the 
Middle Eastern countries are in- 
troducing measures to protect their 
own construction industries. 

Project in Thailand 

South Korea made its debut in 
the overseas construction market 
in 1965 when Hyundai Construc- 
tion Co~ now reputed to be the 
biggest general contractor in the 
world, won a highway project in 
T hailan d But not until the open- 
ing of the Middle East market in 
the early 1970s were Koreans able 
to make significant headway. 

According to the Overseas Con- 
struction Association of Korea. 
$28.66 billion f nearly 95 percent) 
of total overseas contracts of more 
than 530 billion won so far eame 
between 1976 and 1980 although 
South Korea entered the Middle 
East market in 1971. The Middle 
East accounted for more than 90 
percent of the total business. In 
1980 alone, more than 95 percent 
of the total volume of 58.25 billion 
came from oil-producing states. 

While the Middle East business 
volume continues to expand, offi- 
cials play down the fact insisting 
that the Korean share in the total 
construction market in the area 
has been no more than S p erc e n t 
or 6 percent. South Korea is still 
behind West Germany and France 
but it had a bigger share than 
many officials admit 

Detailed figures for 1980 were 
unavailable, but an analysis by the 
construction association indicated 
that South Koreans won about 16 
percent of the contract- volume 
awarded by Middle Eastern coun- 
tries in 1979. The share in 1980 
was estimated at about the same 
level, and it is expected to remain 
about the same tins year. 


Although the Korean perform- 
ance in the oil-producing states 
was described by observers as ex- 
cellent, other factors could affect 
such business. 

Shifting Priorities 

Gauntries like Saudi Arabia are 
shifting priorities from basic in- 
frastructure increasingly to indus- 
trial projects requiring a high de- 
gree of technological sophistica- 
tion. An analysis by a Korean re- 
search institute shows that the 
portion of infrastructural work fell 
from 24 percent in 1976 to 14 per- 
cent in 1980. It is said to be the 
capacity, not the capability, limita- 
tions that make it difficult for 
South Korean companies to take 
up high-iechnolOjgy projects. As 
testimony of their capability. 
South Koreans have completed a 
number of high- technology proj- 
ects within their own country. 

While technology constraints 
trimmed the competitive edge in 
industrial plant projects, increas- 
ing labor costs because of domestic 
inflation have also caused prob- 
lems. At one time, Koreans were 
winning contracts solely on the 
strength of cheap but hardwork- 
ing, skilled and disciplined work- 
ers. Now companies are bong 
forced to seek labor in India, Paki- 
stan and Bangla desh. “In the high- 


level category, say a project de- 
signer, it is cheaper now to hire a 
European,” a senior executive said. 

Two of the urgent problems be- 
fore the government recently were 
to prevent companies from bid- 
ding if they did not have adequate 
technical and financial capability, 
and to. stop unhealthy undercut- 
ting. 

An overseas licensing policy 
adopted late last year attempts to 
solve both problems. The classifi- 
cation of contractors in two cate- 
gories, principal and subcontrac- 
tors, has checked the cut-throat 
bidding and reduced competition. 
While the license policy limits the 
number of competitors, the banks, 
which are mostly government- 
owned, keep an eye mi contractors 
to make sure that they do not 
quote too low a rate. 

In order to retain South Korea's 
position in the world construction 
market, the government few been 
applying increasing pressure on 
contractors ^diversify their mar- 
kets. Recently the government set 
up a $500- million overseas con- 
struction promotion fund for five 
years, to be boosted by another 
$500 million later. The fund wfll 
help companies explore new mar- 
kets as well as upgrade their tech- 
nology. 


T A CQUEUNE REDITT, who coordinated this special suppie- 
J ment and wrote articles for it. has lived in South Korea for 
nearly two years and is the correspondent fa- The Times of Lon- 
don and The Sunday Times, the BBC and the Christian Science 
Monitor. Before going to South Korea, Ms. Reditt was the Daily 
Telegraph correspondent in Lisbon. 

Among the other contributors: 

LAXMI NAKARMI has been in South Korea fa 18 months. A 
free-lance journalist, he specializes in economic, trade and con- 
struction reporting and is the correspondent fa several publica- 
tions, including the Asia Pacific Constructor, the Importer, the 
Far Eastern Technical Review, and other trade media. 

ANN CHARTERS has lived in Seoul fa 18 months, is the corre- 
spondent fa the Financial Times and also contributes to the Far 
Eastern Economic Review. Before going to South Korea, Ms, 
Charters spent seven years in Brazil, where she was the co-editor 
of the economic newsletter Brazilian Progress. 
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What Goes On in Korea? 


The Korea Herald, a leading Englisfrlanguage 
daily published in Seoul, answers this question daily 
with well-rounded coverage of events in Korea In 
addition, its pages tell how the world fares political- 
ly, economically and otherwise. 

More than just reporting facts. The Korea 
Herald also analyzes important events in Korea and 
traces their implications, both local and international. 
All this makes The Korea Herald an invaluable 
source of information for all people interested in 
Korea and, especially, for those interested in rapidly 
increasing business opportunities there. The paper 
is read in more than 100 countries all over the world 
today. 


The Korea Herald Iric. 

1-12. 3-ga. Hoftbyon-dong, Chung-gu, Seoul Korea' 

Tal; 777-8891/9 CPO Box 6479. Seoul Korea 
Cables: HERALD. SEOUL Tetacs ROKJS K26643 
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John Modenos Putting 
Greek Opera on Map 

IJy Haris Livas 

„ ' ■ International Herald Tribune 

A 1 ®®*? “ John ^Modenos recalls his first performance of 
Rwptetw, in Denver. “I guess it was the hriria of toe 
Kocfcy Mountains. 1 couldn’t breathe and felt all sweaty. I was 
wearing a little goatee and when I started singing the vendetta, I 
mat at the end of the stage and the goatee fell right on top of a 
Mia-headed mu sici a n I preserved my dramatic demeanor, al- 
though I expected laughs. There were none. The next day the 
cn&cs gave all their space to me and how 1 kept cool The other 

S ”^“ S baritone by now has sung Rigolerto It’s his fa- 

vorite role. : “It suns me wdL ItS a little of everything. The part 
rKjmres a smgjng actor and that's what 1 rlaim to be. I enjoy 



doing it more than anything else. 

Modenos doesn’t have modi time these days to sing Verdi. He 
is too busy putting toe' Greek National Opera cm the European 
Map- Modenos. was appointed artistic director last fall, and an 
opera company that the director himself characterized as “middle- 
■ — 1 class” when he took over has just finished its best 

season. Last year it was going broke and ready to 

1 close. It hasn’t moved into the black — no opera 
- company can putting on what Modenos calls 
the most expensive show in the world” — but 
afl seats are full and standards and disriptinp 
have greatly improved. 

, ■ ^ feg 1 ** been easy. Greek newspapers have 
been rnfl of detailed accounts of his many disa- 
greements with the opera committee. The com- 
pany has never had such a press — both pro and 

■ He have to “put water m his wine," a 

Greek expression for m a king compromises. But most of Ms fights 
for artistic excellence have been won. And he has made the com- 
pany a far more democratic organization, preserving in his own 
office an open-door policy, an informal approach for a position 
that has always been stuffy and dignified 
Modenos was bom in Cyprus and was singing at the age of 5 — 
Ityzantme music, as on that island the only way to get ah rad as a 
anger is in toe church. At 15 he was the youngest cantor ever 


motion T 

Modenos was drafted (hiring the Korean War, but spent his 
time organizing soldiers’ shows and getting lots of experience sing- 
ing. After discharge he found a patron, toe owner of an Atlanta 
department store. “She sent me to study with Estelle Tiftfrlrnp 
who was also the teacher of Beverly Sills.” Modenos l»t<r 
his debut in “La Traviata” with Shis. Since she now is director of 
the New York City Opera, Modenos hopes “to inaugurate some 
cooperation and an i 


Good Lock With a Broken Leg 

His career moved forward another step what be fell off a stage 
and Moke Ms leg, entitling Mm to support from a program for 
wounded veterans, which he used to study at the American The- 
ater Wing, “the greatest thing that could have happened to me.” 
Then he won the American Theater Concert Award which gave 
him a Town Hall reritaL He has done alot of concert work, which 
he has continued in Greece, and finds it more demanding than 
opera. “Without scenery, costumes, orchestra, you have to deliver 
what comes from inside — from the heart. 1 * 

Another prize, the American Opera Award, gave Modenos a 
Milan debut in “The Barber of Seville” and a Florence debut in 
“Toeca." In 1961 he was in Athens for the world premiere of 
“Nauaeaa” by Peggy Glanville- Hicks, and the same year he won 
an international ringing competition in Vercefli, Italy, but because 
it was difficult to get started in Italy he returned to Greece and 
became the leading baritone of the National Opera, sin g in g 17 
operas in two seasons. 

Thai Herbat Graf invited him to join the Zurich Opera, which 
had a large contingent of American sin g ers, and from his base in 
Zurich Modenos sang with (he major companies of Europe. He 
believes it was toe experi ence thus acquired that accounted for Ms 
selection as artistic director of the Greek National Opera. 

“The government and ministry thought that only someone who 



He began by informing everyone that they had to work. Mode- 
nos insists that “we’re not going to pay people anymore for doing 
nothing.” His plans include bringing back important Grade ring- 
ers, or singers of Greek ancestry, such as Teresa Stratas, Tatiana 
Troyanos and Agnes Baltsa. for guest appearances. And he is 
dedicated to “putting new blood in toe opera." The latter includes 
(all new ideas here) sending the opera around the country, pre- 
senting scenes with simple explanations on TV, and student per- 
formances of operas presented earlier but with promising new 
singers who wouldn’t otherwise have a chance. Hie hopes to attract 
young people at low ticket prices. 

: in 
:was 

Prague, where many years ago Modenos sang ^Tbe Barber of 
Seville,” doing Ms rede in Italian wMle the rest of the cast sang in 
Czech. For one scene, Modenos had rehearsed by himself a Tew 
words in Czech. Singing these be brought down the house and 
order was not restored for 10 minutes. “AD tome years,” be remin- 
isced, “I thought I got it wrong and said something dirty.” It 
wasn't until he was making the arrangements for Prague this year 
that he finally found put he had been right all along and that tire 
uproar was just enthusiasm. 

Modenos has been busy planning a convention in Athens this 
summer of the directors of toe major opera companies. The sum- 
mer also holds more Verdi for Mm, “Nabucco,” much the compa- 
ny win perform neri month in toe Athens FestivaL 
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International Restaurant Guide 


FRANCE 

PARIS - RIGHT BANK 

fiOLDEN&ERG 10 jdnid, idM, dapped Iw.lStOfimfl 1 a. Alr-osndifa«S 

GRAND 

L’EUROPEEN 

LA MERE CATHERINE TiwBionoJ cuMm!" V nfed rww. 

LUDMILA -PAVH.L0N RUSSE 

M0ISS0N Dll CIEL co/dT^ occnp»*cL 

LE 7MAILLES 

■ r DCTIT DIPIIT 25 R. L* Printer. 770AS48- Oosad Son. Lunch, dinner. 7 
IX mil KlfaHt 12.15 ajn. 180O^fa bfctra. TradKoncrf eu«ln*. Appwx. Fr.Jld 

Tpr Vi UP N*w. 25 Aw. Pitne^^Swbta. 720.6&02 - 70.22. CMe gpoamts 
lot Inflb meefinfl ptoce. Chinese cooking. Privet* reception roorm. 

PARIS - LEFT BANK 

ASSIETTE AU BEURRE 
LA PETITE CHAISE 

PARIS REGION 

LA MAISON Wy. O.^ Sd. «*, 

CHlTEAU DE LA CORNICHE* * * 

twnCH, swwOng pool, twnfc owrt. fiw cufaw. Ntar the Miato AAonal at ©wmjr. 

HOLLAND 

AMSTERDAM - SCHIPHOL 

SHERATON SCHIPHOL INN 

pa . 3 Ward from 

GREECE 

ATHENS/PSYCHICO 

DIOSCURI W&i/fafc- Tamna. SSy'&lis pjn- 

SWITZERLAND 

PULLY - LAUSANNE ’ 

AU VIEUX CAVEAU MClS tOO^SSOfltr 6 * 
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Milk: Sour, Curdled, Condensed, Evaporated, Dehydrated, Etc: 


C LIFTON Fadiman has been 
credited, wbetoer rightly or 
wrongly I do not know, with hav- 
ing defined cheese as “milk’s leap 
toward immortality.” It falls a 
trifle short of immortality, but 
makes a valiant effort in such 
cheese as Parmesan, which accord- 
ing to connoisseurs gets better and 
better up to toe age of 20 years, 
after which, apparently, it begins 
to wonder wbetoer immortality is 
worth toe effort. 

However worthy cheeses may be 
in their own right, man has always 
tried to keep milk itself in approxi- 
mately the state in which it ap- 
pears fresh, an effort in which milk 
has not notably cooperated, unless 
you count souring. 

Souring might be described as 
an effort on toe part of milk to re- 
main edible longer. Sour milk is 
not spoiled milk. Some persons 
like the taste of sour milk, though I 
do not happen to be among them. 
But I do unss, in these days when 
processors forbid our milk to sour 
naturally, the now almost forgot- 
ten deticiousness of sour milk bis- 
cuits, cakes and cookies (and sour 
milk helps bread to rise). 

In many parts of the world milk 
is soured purposely to convert it 
into products meant to be eaten on 
their own, treated in ways that 
make them more attractive than 
naturally soured milk, like toe sour 
cream dear to Slavs, the Balkan 
peoples, and quite a lew others. 

Wvidiiig the Nutrition 

Curds and whey were common 
foods of our not-so-distant ances- 
tors, which divided the nutritive el- 
ements of whole milk between 
them: the semisolid curds are 
mostly fats and casein, toe princi- 
pal protein of milk; the whey con- 
tains milk sugars, min eral salts, 
and lactalbomm. another protein. 

A linger step in lengthening toe 
life of milk is taken when wc con- 
vert it into butter, leaving the resi- 
due of buttermilk, wMch is not 
quite the same thing as whey be- 
cause changes occur in churning. 
Butter is the longest keeping form 
of m3k until we reach cheese, a 
category from which we had better 
exclude cottage cheese, wMch is re- 
alty curds. 

We have two ways today keep- 


Art 

Muscovites 
Flocking to 
'Paris’ Show 

The Associated Press 

M OSCOW — An exhibit of 
French and Soviet art is 
drawing huge crowds to Moscow’s 
Pushkin Museum, but French offi- 
cials say Soviet authorities made 
it chang es in toe show 


vin- 


Thousands of visitors have seen 
“Moscow-Paris 1900-1930” sin ce it 
opened to toe public on Thursday, 
and a million are expected to do so 
before it doses in four months. 

The exhibit, first shown at the 
Pompidou Center in Paris two 
years ago, indudes 2^00 paintings, 
sculptures, posters, theater back- 
drops, concert programs and archi- 
tectural sketches from France and 
the Soviet Union. Among them are 
a number' erf Soviet avant-garde 
works rarely displayed here. 

. French organizers say some So- 
viet works have been excluded 
from the Moscow version of toe 
show and changes have been made 
in the official catalogue. 

French officials are said to be 
particularly concerned by the dele- 
tion of three catalogue references 
to Leon Trotsky and one to the 
poet Vladimir Mayakovsky. 

Mayakovsky, who committed 
suicide in 1930, is revered in the 
Soviet Union, and Ms suicide is al- 
most never referred to. Trotsky, a 
leading Bolshevik revolutionary 

figure who was exiled by the Soviet 
leadership in the 1920s, became in 
effect a nonperson. 

In a speeto at opening ceremo- 
nies afternoon, Fraich Ambassa- 
dor Henri Fromeat-Meurice said 
aspects of toe exhibition “could 
have been better if, to the great re- 
gret of the French authorities, 
modificatio ns had not been made 
at toe last moment by the other 
party” 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 

I raflm steHy boob y ■Millin' m«Ls naao- 
scrifts of afl lypafi fkdon. te»OttSea. poetry 
tad nHnhwii nub. etc. New attbon nct- 
MOMd-Scad hr Arc booklet: H-3 VANTAGE 
Plto. SK W 34 Su New YoA. N.Y. 198*1. 
USA. 
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ito LOLEH BELLON 


Mise r.n scene de JEAN BOUCHAUD 
Decor et costume* de ANDR£ ACQUART 

ALAIN MAC MOY 
GILBERT PONTE 

MADELEINE CHEM1NAT 

LocStudio.AgencesetpsrTe!. 723 35J0 
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mg milk in a state from wMch it 
tan be returned to an approxima- 
tion of fresh liquid milk: either by 
removing from whole milk a large 
portion of its water, giving us con- 
densed milk or evaporated milk 
(confusingly interchangeable 
terms), or by removing all of its 
water, giving us dried milk in 
powdered form. 

The first producers of con- 
densed milk may weD have been 
the Tartars, whose diet was based 
on mare’s milk. Marco Polo tells 
us that they “have their dried milk, 
which is solid like paste; and this is 
how they dry it. First they bring 
the milk to toe boiL At the’ appro- 
priate moment they skim off toe 
cream that floats on toe surface 
and put ii in another vessel to be 
made into butter, because as long 
as it remained toe milk could not 
be dried. Then they stand toe milk 
in toe sun and leave it to dry. 
When they are going on an expedi- 
tion. they take about 10 pounds of 
this milk; and every morning they 
take out about half a pound of it 
and put it in a small leather flask, 
shaped like a gourd, with as much 
water as they please. Then, while 
they ride, toe mill in the flask dis- 
solves into a fluid, which they 
drink. And this is their breakfast.” 

Correcting Marco 

Reay Tannahill. author of 
“Food in History,” suggests that 
Marco Polo’s observation was not 
quite perfect. “Marco’s mention of 
bringing milk ‘to toe boil’. ” she 
writes, “is misleading Milk, in 
which toe cream had already risen 
lo the surface, was probably put in 
shallow containers and heated 
slowly to a few degrees below the 
boiling point The cream would 
then become thick and crumpled, 
easy to skim off when it cooled. 
This is, in fact, what is known to- 
day as ‘clotted cream’ or ‘Devon- 
shire cream' ... If toe Mongols 
had failed to skim off toe cream 
before drying their milk, the pow- 
der would have turned rancid very 
quickly.” Miss Tannahill speaks of 
a powder, not a paste; she is not 
alone in believing that the Tartars 
achieved this ul timate state of 
dehydration. 

For Americans, toe inventor of 
condensed milk is Gati Borden, 
who may not really deserve toe 


credit for its invention, but certain- 
ty does for its promotion. Acco ril- 
ing to British Mstonans, a patent 
for a method of producing con- 
densed milk was taken out in Eng- 
land in 1835, 21 years before a 
similar patent was granted to Bor- 
den in toe United States 1 , but toe 
British method was never exploit- 
ed. Borden, more aggressive, was 
commercializing his process suc- 
cessfully in 1858. two years after 
toe issuance of toe patent. From 
his point of view it was fortunate, 
or at least profitable, that toe Civil 
War then broke out. The Union 
Army, happy at the existence of a 
form of nearly fresh milk which 
could easily be delivered to its 
troops, became Borden’s biggest 
customer, and soldiers became Ms 
best customers once they returned 
to civilian life. 

In toe first advertisement for his 
new rood, published in 1858. Bor- 
den does not seem to have decided 
whether he bad invented con- 
densed milk or evaporated mfllq 
he used both terms (both, of 
course, are evaporated). In the 
simple days of my boyhood, we 
had no trouble distinguishing one 
from the other. What we called 
condensed milk had the texture of 
heavy cream and was sweet. Evap- 


orated milk was more liquid, even 
more so than ordinary milk, and 
was unsweetened. 

Powdered Version 

The SLory of powdered milk. 
wMch is of course completely 
dehydrated, parallels that of evap- 
orated milk. The first patent for 
producing it was taken out in Eng- 
land by F.S. Grim wade in 1855, 
bul toe British sat on their hands 
for 50 years before getting into 
large-scale production. Meanwhile 
Americans had beaten them to toe 
punch, though it is true that the 

first such product they put cm the 
market was not pure milk; it was 

malted milk, whose powder also 
contains wheat and barley. The 
powdered milk you buy today is 
made from skimmed milk; dried 
whole milk exists also, but is sold 
chiefly to industrial food proces- 
sors. 

The story is about the same for 
condensed or evaporated milk. 
Unsweetened varieties are made 
from whole milk, but for sale to 
bakers, confectioners and industri- 
al food processors, who can be 
counted on to use it quickly: it 
spoils easily. Even condensed 
skimmed rnflk goes mostly to pro- 
fessionals. but it is not completely 


skimmed; it retains about 20 per- 
cent of the solid elements of whole 
milk. What the average customer 
buys oftenest as evaporated milk is 
also sterilized milk, which has been 
heated above the boiling point, 
and tastes like it. 

There are a number of other 
powdered milk prepara lions on toe 
market, including ice cream in 
powdered form. Cream, buttermilk 
and whey are all dried, and butter 
oil despite its name, is a dried 
product too. in this case butterfat. 
Combine dried butterfat and dried 
skimmed milk, and you have re- 
constituted whole milk, which 
seems logical enough — except 
that it isn’t as simple as it sounds. 
Industrial equipment is required 
for the job. what one factory has 
pul asunder only another factory 
can put together a gain 

®]98i Warerley Root 


Publishing 


Longer Lives for Books 


The .Associated Press 

W ASHINGTON — The Li- 
brary of Congress reports 
that progress is being made in toe 
battle to have books published on 
paper that doesn't turn to dust in 
25 to 50 years. Most books manu- 
factured in the United States have 
a life span of no longer than that. 

The problem has been particu- 
larly acute for toe library. wMch 
tries to keep a copy of every book 
published in toe country. It has 35 
acres of books, 18 million volumes, 
and about a third of them are too 
brittle to read. 

That is because most books pub- 
lished in the United States for a 
century have been printed on aci- 
dic paper, made chiefly of wood 


pulp. Books like that fall apart 
while books published 600 years 
ago — on paper made from rags — 
outlive them. 

In a review of developments in 
toe manufacture of durable paper, 
the library reports that more than 
25 percent of paper produced for 
hard-cover books is arid-free, “a 
substantial gain over recent years.” 

The report credits the industry 
and outside researchers, including 
25 years of investigations by the 
Council on Library Resources and 
prodding by toe two-year-old 
Committee on Production Guide- 
lines for Book Longevity. 

The new processes add alkaline 
buffers to neutralize toe aridity in 
paper manufactured of wood. 
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de PASCAL JARDIN 


Wise enscenede Pierre BOUTRON 
Decor de PACE 

Musique de Georges DELERUE 
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NADIA BARENTIN 

et 

CATHERINE ARDITI 
FRANCOISE DORNER 


Location: Theatre, Agences I 
et par telephone 720 08 24B 


EXHIBITION 5 JUNE - 4 JULY 1981 
IWALLY FINDLAY GALLERIES 2, Av. MATIGNON PARIS - T. 22570.74 


ras serif morraine 4 

best Oysters and f Sea- Food - Op*n 2 am .i 
most pleasant and traditional 
restaurant of French cuisine in Paris | 

PLACE DES TERNES * PARIS 8* * 227.80.04 



Where the worlds best dressed 
women shop in London. 

Chloe 

173 New Bond Street, (Piccadilly end) 
London W.l. 01-493 6277 


THE FRENCH HAVE 
A WONDERFUL 1MAY OF MAKING 
TIME mSS MORE QUICKLY. 



Experience French hospitality at twice the 
speed of sound on an Air France Concorde. 
Try Paris to New York in only 3 3/4 hours: there 
are now i I flights a week to choose from. 


Concorde is the most practical of luxuries, 
its supersonic flight speeds you to Rio.Caracas. 
Mexico or Washington, almost eliminating 
fatigue. Timetables are carefully planned to 


AIR FRANCE #/ 

FOR CONCORDE. 


make connections easy. Meanwhile the £lite 
of Air France personnel ensure your well-being. 

Time flies so quickly in French company you 
almost wish your flighr were longer. 


„ 1>y ecoiHsnfc Ml $b- r ' 'te^tn^ogy ^mdustri^ 'attrarted 

1. pieces of legislation . former- Premier Mebdi Bazargan. rial revolution that transformed it from overseas, particularly toe 


dressed; ; conrident-Io6king'ybun| Kafr andf Fine'CSaei are ‘both rooted 
people who fill the new offices,' in the nationalist movement that 
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late Weauef Sean ' limass, twr. 
Haughey held several Cabinet po- 
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NYSE Nationwide Trading Closing Prices June 8 

Tables include the nationwide prices up to the dosing on Wail Street. 
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12 Month Stack 
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30 2Mb AGnCv 1 JOa 
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34 2*44 AHoma UO 

52 34UAHOSP TJO 
49 334b AMI J4 

Mb 3* AmMqtr 
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30 Vb ■?% AmStr JO 
*9 3-.Q AStT Pi £31 
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12 Mb AWat pflJS 
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3J14 11 24* 24% 24% — ft 

8 132 13 12* 12* 

6J ■ 713 17ft 17 17 - % 

6J10*™ 11* ll» U%—* 

H I 3 3T n S* + * 

4J 8 232 60% 60 60ft + ft 
84 6 191 32U.d31% 32 — Vb 

16 B 55 38 37% 37ft— % 

7 J * 648 22 fift.jift+l 

XI 11 371 38% 38% 38ft 
1J 15 74 21% 21* Zl%+ % 

22 576 48 45* 46ft— ft 

IX 7 828 19% 19 19ft+ ft 

2 6% 6% 6% 

2 6% 6% 6%— ft 

IX 13 13% 13% 13ft— % 

IX 4 14 13% 14 

IX 22 IS* 18ft IBft— * 

IX 1 21% 21% 21% 

IX 5 44 13% 13ft 13%+ ft 

XO 10 205 59 57% SB —1% 

1J32 103 30% 294b 30% + M 
34 60 24ft 24% 24 Vb— U 
13 218 23ft 28% 23%+ ft 

46 40B B6ft 83% 84 —1% 

XO 9 17 19 18% 18%- ft 

64 4 55 35 34% 34*— % 

X2 7 *376 u55% 54% 55 +1% 
X317 49 26* 26ft 26ft + ft 
IX 5 xlS 15* 15% V5% — ft 
5J 6 595 52% 52ft 52%+ ft 

366 52% S2ft 52ft+ % 

14 2 138 138 138 

3J19 70 27% 25ft 26%—% 

11. 61569 28* 27% 28ft + * 

65 ' 5 92 91 92 +3 

IX 5 36 35ft 36 + % 
S3 7-332 32% 32 32% 

3J IS 368 44% 43% 43ft+ % 
73 8 1SS 46ft 45ft 45ft— ft 
11. ZSOO 103 103 10* 

13. 5 414 U% 17% 18ft- ft 
IX Z220 30 29* 29ft- % 

VJ Z20 48% 41 48%+ % 

IX *30 47% 47% 47%—* 
IX *300 50ft SOM 50%+ ft 

It 73 25ft 251b 25%+ Vb 

IX 11 24* 2*% 2Mb 

IX 5 15ft 16ft 16% 

IX 1 15% 15% 15%+ % 

189 70ft 10% 10ft+ % 
11.27 59 6ft 6% 6ft 

IX *208 8% 8% 8% 


88* 63ft E»an 
44ft 32ft Exon wl 


♦J) 52999 67% 66 66ft- ft 

302 33% 33% 33ft- *- 


17 5 748 27* 27% 27ft 

AJ 4 192 37 36ft 36M+ % 


IX 14 16* 16* 16ft- 1b 

IX 28 3Mb »% 

.. 17ft 17*+ % 

1.T10 467 82 81 81 

IX zlOf 34* 34ft 34*+ % 

X710 9 30 30 JO — % 


a 9% CoopTR .90 
37% 21% Coaeind l 


X7 II 375 47* 46ft 

§i. s h 

H,1 ”9 


is coppwd ija ui a n 

5% Cardura S3 4J12 130 in 

14* Core In * JS 2213 ® 171 


75ft 51 ComG 232 
30% 20%CorrBUt 1J6 
36% aftCowtas 1 
78% 37% CoxBrd J7 
Aft 4% Craig 
47% 30% Crane UOb 
48% 29ft CravRs 
9 6% CredtF JO 

24% 20% CredF pfX75 
27% 28ft Criton 
40% 30% CrockN 2J0 
27 ■ 23 CrdcN pfX18 
18% liftCrmK * J6 

37 26% CrwnCk 

62ft 38ft CrwZel X30 
68% 46% CrZel pf4J3 
37 22ft CnimF 1 J4 
21 7ft Culbro 
56% 25%CumEn IJO 
10% 7% Currinc 1.10 

46% 20*CurtW 1 
57% 38% CurtWA 2 
38ft 19% Cvdapi la 


7ft 71^-ft 
46ft 46ft— % 
49 — % 
41ft+ ft 
33ft+ % 
37ft 

30*+ % 
10*+ % 
17ft 17% 

72% 73 +1% 


$ “Sip 

X2 7 4%% VSSHS 

S3 8 SAb ® «%"? 


J / mvi wwn 

S% «%c5m 

37 22ft Cruml 


7 72 33% 33% 33%- % 
X513 298 41% 41ft 41%+ ft 
93 49 50% 49* 50%+ % 


93 49 50% 49* 50%+ % 

19 7 4001137* 36ft 26%+ ft 
28 222U21* 21 21%+ ft 

3J24 97 55ft 54ft 55% — ft 

IX 35 8% 7ft 8 + ft: 
X3 5 93 43ft 43 43ft+ JJf 

3J . 4 52ft 52% 52%+ % 
X7 6" 34 36% 36ft 36% 


6ft 3% DMG 
lift 5ft DPF 
14% 6 Damon JO 
23 13% DanRlv 1.12 

33% 20%DanaCn IJO 

MJ&SSWnU? 

87ft 45% DataGn 
33% 12% DatTer 
67% 43% Dctpnl » 
14ft 1Mb Day eo J6 
62* 60 DartHd 2 
15 UMDaytPL 1J2 
69* 81% Deere 2 
14% 10% DalmP 1J2 
81% 35ft DeitoA IJO 
19ft 11% Deltona 
89% 38% DatxCIl 134 
25 15*DenMfe IJO 
31* 15% Dennvs JB 
21ft MftDantply J* 
17 lift DaSato 1 
13ft 10 DetEd IJO 
78 57 DetE pf9J2 

64* 44MDME pf7J5 
63 45 OefE pf7J4 

23% 18% DE pfF2JS 
23ft 18% DE 018 2X5 
18% 13% DetE prlJB 
35 34 -Dexter I 

12ft 8% DIGIor 36 

24 IBftDKSIa pf£25 

26* 18 DlalCp MO 
43% 31% Dlalnt 220 
20 14% Dlaln pnJO 

38% 27* Dtam5 1J8 
41* 22% Diebd i 

113% 65 Dloltal 
35% 11 Dlillngh .70 

25 13% Dillon UOb 

67 41% Disney l 

8% 3% Dlvrsln 


43 '5 4% 5 + ft 

7 51 10 9% Wt— ft 

XI 63 85 9ft 9% 9ft 
53 7 xl44 19ft 18* 19 — % 
4J14U8 33ft 32ft 33ft+* 
1 J 13 119 19 dT7% 18 —1 
AJ 7 269 50 49% 499b— ft 

14 272 62* 61% 51 Vb— % 

. 78 15 14% 14%— Vb 

27 888 63ft 63 63 — % 

4311 152 12% 12% 12%+ ft 
U 9 533 41% 59% 60 —1ft 
1X6-343 12* 12% 12* 

4313 446 42 61* 41*— ft 

IX 1 Ul lift lift 11% 

1312 415 UB2* 81% 83%+ ft 
74 64 18% 18 18%— « 

2-7 13 107 57 56* 56*+ lb 

X410 54 24ft 23* 24%+% 
XI 13 136 29% 2Mb 28*— % 
5313 20 16 15% I5%— ft 

AJ 7 26 17 16% 14ft— * 

IX 6 416 lift 11* 114b— ft 
IX z80 60% 60% 60% — % 
IX zlOO 48% 48% 48%+l% 
IX Z10 47% 67% 47% — 1 
IX 19 19ft 19ft 19% 

IX 6 19% 19% 19% 

IX 5 15 15 15 + ft 

3J 10 141 28% 28 28 — % 

XI 7 73 11% lift lift 
9J 6 23% 23% 23%+ % 
XI 7 15 25% 35% 2SM+ % 
6313 27 35 35 35 — % 

7.1 2 16ft 15% 16%+ Vb 

5J 9 953 30% 29% 30 — % 
17 24 39ft 39 39 Vi— ft 

17 932 109 106ft 106%— 2% 

X1 14 384 33ft 33 33ft + ft 

X7U 24 23ft 22ft 23%+ % 
1 J 16 623 65% 64ft 64*—% 
5 111 4 3% 4 


15* 

10* DrPepp 

-76 

£610 

187 

13% 


3% 

13%+ * 

33% 

17* Dim, 

% .16 

J 

385 

19* 



19*+ % 

32* 

16* Donald 

-44 

£216 

33 

38* 


0 

30%+ % 



.16 

1J11 

243 

11% 


1* 

11% 

43 

28% Ooraily 

US 

£211 

545 

40 


9* 

40 + ft 

31 

12% Dorsey 

1 

£410 

43 

29* 


9* 

29% 

M* 

36* Davor 

1J4 

1J14 

xa 

60 


# 

60 +1* 

39 

30* Dowdi 

UO 

5J 9 7313 

34* 


0% 

33ft— % 

45% 

19* Dowjn 

s .92 

£0 23 

286 048* 


4% 

46% +1* 

31% 

31% Drava 

S .96 

4J13 

65 

BW 


1% 

72 + % 

57 

38% Drew 

39 

Ull 

537 

48* 


19ft 

39ft- * 


17ft 14 DrexB 1.99* 
19* 14% Dreyfs s JO 
53ft 36 duPonl 2J0 
39 30 daPnt- PfXSO 

SOM 38% duPnf PfXSO 
19ft 15% DukeP. XD4 
82* 59% Duke pfXTO 
79% 54% Duke pfBJD 
77% 52* Duke Pf7 JO 
27% 20% Duke Pf2J9 
70% 46% Dun Or 2J6 
15% 11% DwLI IJO 
19 13 Dua Pt XOS 

lift 13ft Duq pf X07 
18ft 13% Duo -PTKX10 
90 14% Duo pt X31 

23% DycoP nJBe 
S* DyaAm .15 


IX 26 15% 14* 14*— % 

X4 7 745 76ft 13% 16ft+l% 
X5 12 2339 53% 52% 52%— % 
II. ' 2 31% 31% 31%— % 
11. 3 48 60 40 

11. 41074 18% 18 18% + % 

IX 350 62 62 62 + % 

IX Z300 57% 57% 57% — ft 
IX zSO 54% 54% 54ft— % 
IX 5 22 21% 21%+ % 

SJ 18 305 70 69% 69 %— % 

IX 7 203 12ft 12M 12*+ ft 
IX X60 13% 13% 13% 

IX z170 15% 15% 15%+ * 

IX 2 13% 13* 13% 

IX Z60B 15-15 15 + % 

J21 IS 29% 73 73 — ft 

1J 5 54 12% 12% 12% — % 


48% 28* EGG JO 

55% 34 ESys I 

23ft 16% EogleP .96 

25% 14* Easeo 12 

11% 6% East Air 

7% 2M.EAL wtO 
22% 15 ESAlr pfXJV 
20% 16%ElAfr PO20 
32% 20% EesfOF 1 
13* 10%EastVH IJO 
BSft 53* EjKfid 3a 
41% 24ft Eaton 1.72 
17% 1 1* E dll In J2 
67% JSftEckraj IJO 
33 34 EdUBr - 142 

28% iVftEdwra sJOa 
29% ITWElPdlO 1J8 
21* 16 EPG OpflJS 
25% 24 EPG pf 175 
19ft 10M EHw JO 
13 6M ElecAE 
59ft 23 EDS 1.12 
9 3% El M« Mo 

10% 7 EMM pf I 
31% 16ft Elsln IJO 
7ft 3 Elixir 
48ft '33ft EmrsEI 1.76 
S lift EmrRd X7Vf 
19* 13% EmryA 1 
37% 27ft Emhart ZJO 
58 46 Emlrf pfXlO 

12ft 10 EmpDa 1J4 
6* 3MERIP Pf J7 
49% 19% Empln s JO 
3ft* 23ft EngCp n 
19ft 14M EnnlfB J4 
« 19ft Ensrch bU 4 
105% 96 Eni of 10J2 
42 38* Entera 

18ft 12% Enfex JS 
19ft 8 Envrtac 
35ft 19* EcpiHa X40 
10ft Bft Eauimk .*6 
21% ltMEamk pfUl 
34% 19% EqIGE S1J2 

16 10 EalLf I JOe 

72 33 Esmi-k 1J4 

19* 13ft Ewnjlre JO 
19ft 10M EssexC .00b 
37% 19% Ear I no M 
36% 23% Ethyl 140 
25* 18ft EVOflP IJO 
12* 9ft Evan pfl.40 
18% 13% Evan pfXlO 
36% 20 ExCol S 

17 13 Ejiclsr U6e 


14 21 39 43 42% 42%—* 

1 J 33 41 55ft 55* 55%+ Ur 

4510 143 22% 21% 21%— lft 
53 14 x33 25ft 25 25 ■ 

T2S4 12* 12ft 12M— % 
285 7ft 6% 6ft— ft 
It 14 17 16* 16*— % 

17. 53 -19ft IS* IM— lb 

XI 10 ISO 34ft 24ft 24M+ ft 
IX 7 16 lift 11 11 

X9 10 110! 77% 76ft 76% + % 
X415 419 41% 39ft 39V»— 1* 
3J32 392 14ft 13* 13*+ ft 
£714 298 45% 45 65ft 
X4 8 54 30 29 29*+ ft 

73 7 (2 36 23* 2Sft+ ft 

6J 270 22ft 21ft 21*— ft 

IX 1 17 It* 17 + % 

IX 10 24% 24% 34%— % 
1736 103 ISM 17ft IB + ft 
14 36 7ft 7% 7% — ft 

I. 922 62 58ft 57% 50 — % 

30 230 51b 4% 4ft— U 

IX 5 7ft 7ft 7ft— ft 

AJ 7 11 24ft 24* 24ft — ft 

25 642 u 7ft 7% 7ft 
3J 13 5471149ft 68M 48*— ft 
17.54 22 16ft 16% 14*+ ft 

£7 12 569 17* 17% 17ft— ft 

72 8 20 33ft 23% 33ft+ U 

X» 2 54* 54ft 54ft+ U 

IX 8 I 10ft 10ft 10ft— ft 

IX HOC 3* 3* 3* 

1723 121 24ft 24 24%—* 

962 25% 24* 25ft + ft 
U 6 13 19 19 19 — % 

U B 436 25% 24ft 24ft 
,11. Z» 96* 96* 96*— 1% 

66 40M 40 40%+ M 

AS 7 386 13% 12ft 12ft— % 
40 14% 14% 14% 

9J 7 38 25% 25 25%+ ft 

IX 6 X74 9% 9% 9ft + ft 

IX X3 17ft 17% 17ft+ ft 

4J 6 » 90% 90% 30% 

II. 31 61 12ft 12% 12% 

X7 12x210 69 68ft 69 + ft 
XJ 6 151130% 19* 19* 

X8 9 26 16ft 16ft 16ft- % 

2J 10 114 25M 24% » — ft 

47 8 57 37 31ft 32 
tB 10 S3 23ft Zlft 23*+ % 

IX V 10 ID 10 + ft 

IS. 1 14% WVb 14ft + ft 

10 45 35 34% 34%— ft 

IX xl 1 4ft 13ft T4Vb+ ft 


35* 23 FMC IJO 
44 30* FMC Pf £25 

28% lOft-FoDroa M 
13* 4* FebrCt 71 

6* 4ft Facet 
33ft 20ft Falrchd JO 
-53% 39% Falre ef3ja 
IB 10% FamDIr J4 


17M IJMPrWsIF 
IS 3 Foreh 


9% 3ft Fetters 
27* 19* FoCi CO IJO 
70* 37M FdExP 
26* 15* FdMofl M2 
17* Oft F*CNM M 
39% 25* FedPB 1.10 
»% 22% Fd5anl s JO 
41 M 34ft FsdOSt IJO 
27% 19% Ferro UP 
15ft 4ft Fid Fin JOr 
32* 25ft FiCUnl XBO 
36% 23ft FtdCSt 2 
23 10% Flogte JO 

lift 3* FUmwY 
8* 3 Flmwy pf 

20% io* FnCPAm .48b 
21ft V FnSBar 75e 
42ft IB* FlnlFed J5I 
13ft tftFireafn JOe 
21 13 FiChrt JO 

19 13ft Fat Chic IJO 
36ft 20* FIBTx slJi- 
tO* 39ft FiinBn L80 
40% 27ft FtlnBcp 1J4 
30* 15% FIMlss 24 
43% 30ft FstNBo ZSO 
Mft 19 FNStBn X20 
4% 4 FstPo 

ftFstPa wl 
ft FtPaMt 

16* lift FtUnR s 1 
10 6 FtVaBk SS 

33* 22% FtWfsc 2 
42 27 FlschtJ IJO 

13ft 7M FfehFds JO 
45* 23 FhhrSc J2b 
13% AftFleetEn 32 
32% 18% Flemno 1.12 
32% 16* Flax IV JO 
13ft 10% FIbxI Pfl J1 
50% *24% FlghtSf .14 
I® 53% FleECs JO 
®W 2SUFIOPL 3.84 
19% 12 FtaPw 164 
44ft 20* FloStl s 70 
71 33% Fluor JO 

39% 25*FO0taC 2 
30* 10% FardM IJO 
40* 25* FarMK 234 
12* 9% FtDear 1 J4 

36% 2S*FtHaw a J8 
?9 18* FostWti JO 

9ft <ft F atom I 
44* 18% FourPh 
13% 9* FoxStP M 

a 36* Faxbra IJO 
40% 31% FrelMe JO 
17% 7 Frlotm JO 

33* 23% Fruetif X40 
18% 12ft Fuaua JO 
15* 12* Fuaa PfIJS 


16% 9% GAF JO 

20 12% GAF pf IJO 

44 30% GATX ZJO 

56 26ft GCA 1 

18 10ft GOV 
22% 13* GEICO nJ8 
44% 28 GelC pf 34 
■6 31 GEO n .16 

6* 21% GF £qp .10e 
42% 23* GalHou JO 
37* 29 GaSk PflJO 
66 34* Gannett uz 

21 7%GapStr J4 

29% 15ft Garflnk IJO 
14ft 9* GasSvc US 
60* 34 Gearht 34 
37 20 Gefco 1.12 

35* 26* Gem Co 
76% 13% Gem In X40a 

24 14*GAInv 3J9e 

61 34 GAmOII J4h 

19* 15 GfiBcsh JS 
3SVb 2D GClnm JO 
18% 12* GOata n 
44ft 30* GnDyn JZ 
49ft 49% Gen El 3J0 

35 Z7ftGnFds £20 
Mft 171AGGHI JOe 
24% 16% G<1 Host .90 
128ft 48% Gn Inst 1 

37* 23ft GnMUIa 1JB 
58ft 40* QMot 2J0e 
40% 29ft GMet pflJS 
54* 40%GMat pl 5 
40* 22* ONC n j 06 
27* 15* GnPort 1 
7 3ft GPU 

»% 45* GenRe 1.76 
10ft 7ft GnRefr 
54% 32% GaSftml 1 J8 
16 TftGnSteei J4b 
30% 24% GTE 272 
27* 22ft GTE pf £50 
23% 17% GTE pf £48 
12* 9 GTF1 pflJS 

13% 9%GTFt PflJO 
28% 14ft GTIre UOb 
11% 3 Genesco 

33% 30* On Rod nJO 
40% 25 Good g IJO 
35* 22 GenuPt 1.14 
32* 22ft GaPoc 1 JO 
28* GaPc pf£24 
— 16% GOP* P056 

21* 16% GaPw PfXS2 
24* 20% GaPw Pf£75 
£7* 47* GaPw pflJO 
66* 48ft Baaarce 30 
30% ZM GerbPd IJ8 
28% 14* Garble .72 
1BB% 59% Getty £40 
7 5 GkmtP 

11% 6% GlbrFn 

42* 25 GMLaw 1 

25 15% GHfHIII 32 

34% 23* Gillette IJO 
72% 8 Gina: J4 

23% 14% GleaeW JO 

13ft a (OOM s JO 
, 21% GtaNue 

15 11 GKJWF i JS 

18 Gdrtdi U6 
25% Gdrch pfX12 

^6 

_ 8SS S 

44* 27%ttwUwr 1J8 
15 17% GranlTwl l 

14* 9* Gray Dr JO 

7% 4% GtAtPc 

46 10% GtLkln JBa 

36 22% GNIm £50e 
47* 32 GtNaNk UO 
23% 14% GIWFEn J8 
BD% 13% Grevti IJO . 

4* 1% Greyfi wl 

11 8 GfttwG 1 36 

6* 4% GlbRtV 

33* 27* Grwnm IJO 
24* 10% Gram pfXBO 
20% 13% Guard In J8 
20* 14% GHWet 75 
64% 56 GHW Pf 575 
52 ■ 35ft GHW pt£S0 

52* 38* GuHDII £50 
29ft 10* Gutf Res JO 

36% 23% Go HR PflJO 

12* 10ft GlfStUt TJO 
25% 10* GutIUld 1JB 
21% inbGullDn JO 


40* 23% ICInU X20 
60ft 37ft IC In PT3J0 

7% 2ft ICN 
48* 32ft INACp £40 
35% 55% INA pf 1.90 
16ft 13 INAIH IJO 
24ft Tift IU Inf 1.10 
90 57ft IU IntA 
36% 22ft lUInf pfU6 
23ft 18ft idahoP 2J2 
36% 20ft IdeaiB 170 
» *7 ideal pf X75 

6% 3% idea IT 
22% 16* IllPowr X38 
20 14% IIPOW pf£13 

40ft 20% IIPow pfX12 
H 48ft IIPOW PfX83 
33% 22MITW 1.08 

35 19* impICp UO 
27% 17* INCO 72 

104 83% IndIM Pl U 

19% 13* IndIM pfX2S 
Wb 19% IndIGes XBO 
23% 17* IndIPL 140 
26% 17* IndNati 176 
32ft 19ft inexeo .12 
00 53% inoerR X40 

40% 32% ingR pf zJ5 
19% 12% ingrTec J4 

36 25* InidSII 2 

23* 12 India lb 

3i% 15% i italic prU5 

lft 1% Inatlnv 
19% 14 itcoSe 7.98a 
54ft 40ft Inlerce £80 
117ft W* Inter pf 775 
40 25ft Intrlk £20 

16% 10ft inf Ah) jo 

72ft 55% IBM 3J4 
27% .18% IntFIgy 72 
35 l5*iotHarv JOI 
49% 36% InIHr pfX76 
66% 32ft inlMln £60 
39% 31 InfMn pf 4 
23 16 intMult 1.48 


SJ 7 273 30ft 30% 30% 

5.9 8 38% 30 38 

17 62 x38 25ft 24% 24ft— Vb 

11 10 112 U14 13% 13ft- % 

80 19 5ft 5* ' 5*— % 

3J 7 126 26% 26 26%+ ft 

13 61 44 43% 43% — % 

£5 B 185 17% 16ft 17%+ % 

0 2 13% 13ft 13* + % 

15 S3 12ft 12% 12* 

356 7% 6ft 6ft- % 

47 8 » 21% 20ft 21 

27 418 68* 60 68%+ % 

SJ 9 78 25% 25% 25% 

6J 1734 10% 9ft 10 + ft 
£4 8 156 38* 30 30+% 

£511 57 23 22* 22ft- % 

47 T 313 40* 40% 40%— ft 
XI 9 566u30ft 27 29% +2% 

SJ 37 5* S% 5%+ % 

1X 52427 26 27+* 

6J 8 63 31% 31 31 — % 

£4 5 171 16ft 16% 16* 

139 7% 7% 7%+ % 

2 4* 4* 4* 

£7 6 35618% 17ft 18ft+ % 

SJ 66 9%d •* Bft- ft 

224 19 19 19 

£316 370 13 12* 13 — % 

XI 16 333 16% 15% 15*— ft 

4.4 Tl 706 18* 18% 1B*+ % 
£8 10 1151(37% 35% 37* +1% 
£010 344 59ft 59% 59%+ ft 
4J 7 232 394b 19% 39*+ % 
M 17 409 17% 16 14% — % 

£9 5 336 42* 42* 42* 

9J 4 S 23% 23 23%+ ft 

260 4% 4- 4%— % 

43 * 11-16 *+ % 

115 lft 1* 1*- % 

6710 7 14ft 14% 14* 

45 A 146 Oft 8% 6% — ft 

AJ 4 17 32% 31% 22 + % 
XO 7 16 40* 40% 40%— * 

4J 10x106 12 11% lift- % 

Mil 90 43 42* 42*- ft 

£9265 986U13* 13 ]3%+ * 

11 9 30 29* 29 29%+ * 

3J 110 23* 23% 23%— ft 

It 9 104b 10ft 10ft- % 

J 28 27 44% 44% 44ft— ft 

J 14 4 109% 107 109M+3M 

II. 7 417 28% 27* 28 + % 

1£ £ 199 14% 14 14% 

XI 10 81 34ft 33ft 34 

£2122091 35ft 33* 35ft+lft 

XI 8 13 32* 32'* 32*+ % 

XI 733 23ft 23* 23% 

57 9 136 39% 39 39 

IX 33 9* 9% 9%— % 

2J13 182 34% 33* 34%+ * 

£111 1072 19% T8ft 19 

47 135 7ft 7* 7W— ft 

32 319 39% 37% 37%— 2 

XO 6 31 11% 11% 11% 

2714 x30 539b 52% Bft , 

1.9 12 1984 32ft 31ft 32ft+ ft 

TJ 12 US 16% 14 16%+ ft 

7.913 177 30ft 30% J0ft+ % 

XI 3 *187 15 14* If* 

9J 4 13* 13ft 13ft 


5J 7V3ul«ft 15ft 16 —ft 
tl 65 20 19ft 19ft— ft 

5.9 * 22 40* 40* 40*— % 

23 124 48% 46 46ft— 1% 

■ 264 13ft 13ft »*+ ft 

£37 53 21ft 21 21 — % 

I. 7 12 42ft 42 42ft— * 

J 12 221 3Mb 37ft 37ft— IVb 
17 7 17 Aft 6 6 — % 

Mil 34 31% 30* 30*- ft 

4J 4 34ft 34ft 34ft 

3J15 488 44* 43% 44%+ % 

XI 8 287 uUft 2Dft 20ft+ % 
X2 8 32 27* 34* 23 — * 

1X11 63 10 9* 9* 

718 254 35* 033% WV— % 
X9 7 61 35ft 27% 2S*+7% 
68 B 34* 14ft 34ft— ft 
It 2 74* 14* U*+ ft 

IX TO 21* 21ft 21ft— ft 

U 17 1019 36ft 34* 34*— lft 
47 5 13 IB* 18% 18*+ ft 

33 12 32 34ft 34% 34ft 
19 B4 15ft. 15 IS — ft 
12 9 733 33ft 32% 32*- * 
Xf 181211 46ft 46% 44%+ % 
Xl 4 900 31* 31% Tl* 

£243 19 17* 171b T7* 

XI 13 22% 22% BM . 
.916 241 118* 116% 177 —1* 
£9 10 1259 37* 37 37ft + ft 
43 3727 56*. 56 54ft— ft 

IX 3 32% 32% 32% — ft 

II. 5 43* 43% 43ft— % 

J 23 27 37% 36% 37% 

XI 7 45 25 24ft 24ft— % 

24 503 4ft 4ft 4%— % 

£310 1191177% 76 77% + lft 

100 8% 7* 8 — % 

3012 96 49ft 49% 49%+% 

XI 12 4 Mft 14 14%+ % 

9 0 8 2479 30* 30 30*— M 

9J 4 25% 25% 2Sft+ ft 
IX 33 17* 17% 17ft— ft 
IX 1330 9* 9 9ft + % 

IX z» 9ft d 9ft 9ft— % 

X313 441 029* 28 28%+ % 

16 845 lift 18% 10%—* 
3 22 22 25ft 25 25 — * 

7 963 37 30ft 30ft 
£3 14 223 35 34* 34*+ % 

£4 1X3585 27* 27% 77ft — ft 
7 J 185 32* 32 32 — ft 

IX 3 17% 17% 17%— % 

IX 3 17% 17% 17%+ % 

1£ - 58 21* 21ft 21ft— ft 

IX 110? 51% 57% 51M+1 
U 15 242 51% 48% 4Mb— 3% 
XI • 24 29* 29% 29%+ % 
J14 09 34% 23% 23*— % 
XO 6 444 61 59* 4 0% * 

3 6%' 6 6% 

145 Aft A* 4ft— % 

XA B 115 39% 38* 3V — % 

3.9 £ 25 24* 23% 23*- * 

SJ 92441 u35)b 34* 35%+ * 

XJ 7 73 10* IB* IB*— * 

619 II IT* 17ft 17* 

J 13 306 24% 23% 23ft— * 

35 474 33* 32* 32*— % 
£2 7 610 12% 11* 12 + ft 

£2 9 128 25% 25 25% 

IX 6 25% 25* 25*— % 


IX 6 25% 25* 25*- % 
73 61494 18 17* 18 + % 

£5 4 48u30ft 30 3Bft+ * 

X614 4» 26% 25* 24 + % 
£2 7 546 44* 43* 44ft + ft 
£5 12 74 43% 42ft 42*- ft 


7.9 7 24 13* 12ft I2ft+ % 

A3 Kl29 12* lift 12ft+1 

106 5ft 5% 5*— ft 

1719 14 40 39* 40 + lb- 

97 .9 2 25* 2Sft 25ft + ft 

XI 7 81 43* 42* 43%+ * 

BJ 14 1400 16ft 16% 16* 

6J A 541 19ft 19% 19ft— % 

284 4ft 4* 4ft 

£710 89 9* 9* 9ft— % 

5 15 4%d 4 4 — % 

XI 13 128 27% 27% 27% — % 

U. J 31 20* 31 — % 

1 J 9 47 25% 25% 25ft— ft 
£8 5x1876 19ft 19 79ft+ % 

TO- x2 55ftd3S* 55ft 

£3 X6 47ft 46* 47ft + l* 

7J 51116 33 32* 33 + * 

XI 24 104 23* 22* 23*+ * 
£6 2 29 28ft 28ft + 1 

IX 61765 11% II 71*+ % 

18 8 140 22* 22% 2Z%— % 
XlS 42 74% 14% 14% 


9ft 5% HMW 
22% 17 HnckW £28 
7% 5 Ha loco 

31 20* HaUFB IJO 

87 54%H0lMfi lJB 
35* 23* HomrP 1J8 
14% 18* HanJS 1 J7a 
18% 13ft HcnJI IJ4a 
IS* 10*Hndlmn 1 
34% 20% HandyH JO 
38% 29 Hanna 3 
20* 14 HarSJ 1 
36* 15% Hrlnd % 

23% 12* Homteh JO 
30ft 22* Harr Bk 220 
60% 34* Harris JO 
21% 16 Horse S 
21% 11* HartSM 1.13 
37* 22%Har1H JO 
10* AHHartfZd JO 
15% 17 HattSe 1J80 
34ft 19* HertlEI 2J4 
13* 7* HavesA 
34% 19* Hazertn JO 
13* 8* Hecks » J4 

26% 75* HedM s JO 
44* 36ft HeJImB 36a 
■“ 17* Hell wt 

40 HelnzH £40 
43ft 29ft Heinz pfl.70 
19* 6* HelenC 
24ft i7*Heiirinr UO 
54% 38 HeimP .22 
4* 3% Hem Co 

8* 7* Hemlnc 75e 
26* 17* Hercutt UO 
41 21* Hershy IJO 

16 6* Hesitan JO 

lift 13 Hestn pflJO 
34* 34* HeubllR 1J2 
107* AOftHewItP JO 
46% 39* Hexed JO 
14% HIShear JB 
8* HtVelt .14 
39* 29* Hllanbd 1J4 
50% 39* Hilton IJO 
17* Holiday .74 
69 38%HoIlv3 70 
7% HmeG pn.10 
45ft Homstk IJO 
S3* 23% Honda J9r 
115% 77 Homan 3 
22* 15% HoovU 1 34 
16* 12% HorlzBn US 
13%' 7 Harfzan J7f 
50* 31*HaiPC 6 M 
24% lOMHostlnll JO 
35% 26* HaugM UO 
e* 4% HauePh JO 
79% 75% HotlShF UO 
43* 34 %HmiF Rf2J7 
29* 25 HetlSln £96 
19* 16* Howl wf 
63% 48ft HouNG 1J0 
■35* IBM HouORy 1 J4a 
23% 10% Howell JB 
34 15% HowPt 

18* 15* Hutftrd 2 
34ft 21 HudM a IJO 
. 19% 14% Huttv J2 
48* 28ft HughT e 
46* 32* Human oJO 
33* 17% Hunw pO50 
13ft 9% HuntCh .JO 
48% -24*Hut1EF 1 
37% If* HutEF wl 
19ft 13ft Hvdrl n 1 JB 


1 -48 8% Bft 8* 

1£ I 47 18% 77ft 18%+ % 

10 25 6% - 6% 6% 

X4 9 31 25 24ft 34ft— % 

£013 728 59* 58ft 59 — * 

S3 6 167 31* 31% 31ft 

IX 34 11* -11% 11%— % 
IX 50 14* 14ft 14*+ % 

5J11 130 17* 17 17%+ * 

XO 14 65 26% 35% 25ft— % 
XO 6 87 33ft 33% 33%+ % 
2 19% 19% 19% 

16 93 24* 23% 33ft— * 

X91B 247 14% 13* 14 + % 

7J 6 13 29* 29ft 29*+ % 
1J15 296 51% 50* 50* 

8 133 21 19ft 31 +lft 
£3 8 68 21ft 21 31 — ft 

£315 <7 35* 35 35* + ft 

SJ 12 21 I 7* 7*— % 

IX 9 2 12* 12* 12* 

11. 5 25 23* 23ft 23%+ U 
29 9* 9* 9* — ft 

U 11 38 24* 21ft 23*— ft 
IJ 8 397 13ft 13% 13% 

II 8 753 16ft d15ft 16*+ % 
U11 28 44ft 441b 44% 

29 30 30 30 

£4 8 128 57* 57% 57%+ % 
XI 1 41ft 41% 41% + lft 
7 52 15* IS* 15*+ ft 
£4 7x153 24* 23ft 34 + * 
JIB 153 41* 41 41ft+ * 

1 1* 3* 3*— ft 

9J 5 8* 8% B*+ % 

XI 9 457 24ft 24* 24* 

XO 8 310 41 40ft 40% 

XI 4 9* 9* Oft 

IX 12 13% 13ft 13%+ ft 

XS 8 234 33% 32* 33U.+1 
J 22 647 105% 104* 104%+ ft 
1 J 18 3 »% 39ft 39% 

XI 4 44 16ft 14% 14%— ft 

1 J 13 59 11% 10ft 10ft— ft. 

£4- 9 67 30ft 39 39% + ft 

£313 133 48ft 47% 48 +1 
£410x1747 31% 30ft 31 

£3 5 7 43% 43% 43*+ % 

IX 9 7* 7% 7*+ % 

£011 353 54% 52ft 52*+ % 
J I 28 48 47* 47*— 2ft 

£3 7 581 91% 90 90 + % 

5J 10 59 22ft 22% 22*+ * 
BJ 4 47 U% 15ft 19ft 
5J 21 377 10% 10 10% + % 

J 27 530 SB 49* 49*— ft 
US 69 21* 21% 21%+ * 

5J11 154 29* 29 29*— % 

X411 78 8* 8% 8* 

9J 6 303 14ft 16* 16*+ Vb 
AJ 2 37% 37% 37%+ * 
II. 6 828 28% 27* 28 + .ft 
38 19% 19 19%+ % 

£4 8 457 44ft 43* 44%+ * 
AJ 81 &% 21* 23*+ * 
£710 44 11% 10ft 10ft—* 

19 112 18% 17 18% +1* 

IX B 22 16* 16* 14*— % 

AS 25* 25% ®%+ ft 

£114 185 17% 16* 17 

13 1739 39* 38 38*— * 

1.423 273 49ft 44% 4 4* ft 

IX 16 1B% 78% 18% + ft 
4J 59 71 9ft 9% 9%+ % 

£2 8 562 46* 46% 46*— ft 
. 2 37% 37% 37% 

■9J 7 4 18% 18ft 18% 


5J 7 X545U41* 48% 40*+ * 
£8 xASbAI 5*ft 40%+ ft 
234 6* 5% 4% — * 

XO 7 360 48%- 48 48%+ % 

53 1 1134% 34% 34% +1 

IX 10 131b 13ft 13ft 
tl 3 560 16% It 16%— ft 
19 66 64 44 —3 

£7 1 24 26 24 

11 6 146 20* lVft 20%+ % 
£9 7 10* 39% 28* 28*— V4 
£9 3 121 T22% 122ft— 9% 

101 5* 5% 5*- % 

IX 6 2750 18% 18 IBft— lb 

IX zlOO 15* IS* 15*—% 
IX 102 30% 38 30% +2 

12. 75 48* d48% 48*— ft 

3i 9 112 u33% 32% 324b- % 
£314 115 22* 22ft 23% 

1413 409 71* 21 71*+ ft 

IX y7300BS* 85* 85*—)% 
It xl 14% 14ft 14ft—* 
IX 5 2 23% 33* 23* 

IX 6 336 2D* B% 20%— ft 
73 5 43 34* 24 24%- ft 

J 23 100 23% 22 22%—* 

X6 9 174. 738b 73% 73*+ ft 
5J 16 43% 43% 43% 

£910 5 13ft 13* 13*—% 

AJ 28 197 31% 30* 31 + ft 
5J 1 179 19* 19 19*— ft 

XJ 5 26* 26% 26ft— ft 
84 1% lft 1% 

IX 297 15ft 15 15%+ % 

SJ 7 49 54 54 54+% 

AJ 6 116 U6 116 

£217 18 36 35* 35*- U 

XO 7 21 15 14* 14ft 

Xf 9 3539 58ft 58% SB ft— ft 
X313 683 71* 21* 31*— ft 
635 18% 18 18ft 
IX 35 40 38* 39*+ * 

£4 i 483 41* 40* 40ft + ft 
11 1 33% 33% 33% 

AJ 6 13 32* -22 22*+ * 


51% 34* intPwr 2J0 
27* 13ft Inf Rcct J2 
35* 24%ln»TT 
65% 49% ITT PfH 4 
38 45 ITT PfJ * 

56% 42% ITT ofK 4 
S3 42* ITT BfO 5 
44 SSlbintTT pfUS 
59 46 InlTT BJAJB 

49* 29 inmrtli 1J8 
77 73 inHUt pfAJJ 

as 18* intreee IJO 
37% 29* IntpOF 
14% 10% Intel pw 1.56 
20 i4*lnPw gf23l 
67 30* lowaBf JO 

14 11 lowoEl 1J6 

2D* 14* lowllG £20 
22% 16*lowePS 140 
24ft 20 lOWORS £J2 
6ft 3ft lecoCP -12 
54% 37* nreBk £04 
42* 17* llekCP JO* 


5J 7 707 48% 47ft « .. 

IJ 9 12 17 16* 14*— % 

LI 6 392 32* 32 32%+* 

g i g* i* s*: 1 * 

?j i! nu g* nvi+ £ 

10. 33 «% « « + * 

5LA 3 39ft 39ft Wft+ % 

L4 5 53* 53* S3*— % 

SJ 6 693 31% 31 31ft— % 

« S w? wb; a 

AJ 7 KAO 22ft 22% S*+ * 
XJ 9 10 16* 36* 36ft- % 

It 6 M lift 11* 11*+ * 
It *270 M%t*]4% 14% 

LI 11 522 44ft 64 64 —1% 

14. 5x74 13 lift lift - 

14. 6 136 16* 15ft 

IX I 26 18* 18% Wft + J* 

It 6 35 21 20* 

U 121 5* 6 4 — ft 

u I 25 51% SI Sift+ * 
J 17 82 39% 38% 38%— % 


24* UMNOvPw 2J4 




29 W. 19% JWT » JJ4 
29* 22 JnuaF IJO 
31% 16* JRvr n J8 
10* 7* Jamew -12 

lift IKJopiiF IJft 
29* 23* JeffPilt 1 J2 
83 42*J«rC 11 

17 12% JerC p9 2i8 

44 27 JewelC 224 

9% 3* Jewtcr 

31* |9ft JhnMan 1J2 
39* 25% jnnJn » 
36% 8* JohnfiF 

34* 21% JghnCn IJO 
12* 8% JonLan JO 

52* 29% Joroetl IJO 
19% 13 JasMIl 1 M 
42% 23* JoyMf « 


XS 7 14 gh M ““ J* 

tin : 25* s* 

\i ; 3 ^ TSA % 

u 7,tS an gi* Hi 5 

15- I,0 | t5* 13* ft 

“•TPI 

•VW w? 3? ^ft+ ft 

77 158 ra 31* 31ft „ 
27H V 79 — *• 

m n a 

4510 & £* 37 SS-* 


11* 6ft XDT 
55* 24% KLM 
26% 15% Kmart .96 

30* 19* KalsrAl IJO 
33* 71%K“S C *_,J*S 
36% 17% KalC pf U7 
SB* 37* KalsrSI 
12% Vo KaneMl ■» 
40% 19* KaflOb SO 
23* 1BV* KCtyPL 178 
20* 14* KCPL Pf£® 
21* 15V4KCPL PttJO 
54ft 34* KCSoln IJO 
11 B% KC50 Pt 1 
16% 13*K«nGE 204 
22 KariNb IJtt 

U KanPLt 230 

22% 15* K6PL PM 
21* 15 KaPL pQ- 23 
18 9ft KatYln 
ISM 9* KnufBr J4 


16* lift Kauf Pt l-» - ll- 


IS 33 lft 7* 8 .+ ft 

i£U 10T4 22* 22 22ft+ ft 

SJ 4 157 24* 24* 24% 

£7 B a 29* 2% »*+ * 
tO Y 23 22* 23 

11 66 45ft 45% 45*— * 

14 J 61 11% 11% lift- % 

XS 8 306 arftdiv* » 

IX 4 139 50* M 20*+ * 
IX 32 15* is 15*+ * 

& 9 IS* 15ft 15ft— ft 

U I 31 50 49* 49*- * 

IflL ZlOO ID 10 10 

IX 5 123 14* 14 14 —ft 

£0 11 a 29% 29* 29% 

IX 5 103 1C* 16* 1S*+ % 
IX 1 16% 16% 14V)— * 

U 2 15% 15% 15% 

4 108 15* 14% 1C* — % 
IJ 8 389 14% 14% 14%+ % 


17ft 13ft NYSEO 1J8 
32 34 NY3 Pf £75 

17ft 9ft Newell .90 
44* 3874* *»* „ 

17* 9* Newell .90 

44* 20% Nwnoi n 
79% 34* Nowmt UO 
205 115 Newt PfXSO 

33% IVftNwpgf* .13 
14% IBMNtaMP 1J4 
32 23% NlaMpf UO 

35 25 HiaMpf £90 
43% Jl%MaMOf XBS 
98% 7mNlMpl 1060 
64% ilftNlBMpr 737. 
TL XT NIOSSI 2J0e 
45% 2M6NICOR £84 
24* 18 NOMA I 
50* 3>* NarfVfn 160 
TTft 12* Martin 

33% 22 Norrtl UO 
13% S Uartak M 
45% 28% NACaal 32 
Bft 26%NflAPM IJO 
9* 7ftNeastUt Ml 
18* lDftNCMSL .171 
14 ID NIDdPS UO 
23* 2D NaStPw £42 

36 23* NSPw pnJO 

41% 29%K5PW PU.11 
86 63 NSPW PfMO 

45* 25* NorTef a 1 
13* 6% Ntbgat • 

63 41*N0rfr» 1J» 

3H 22* NwetAir JO 
31 23% NwtBep 1 M 

371b znbNwifE sL2fl 
32* 21*ttwEn pfXU 
54% 2flbMwHnd £48 
11* BftttwMLf 1.129 
82 33 Norton IJO 

18* TZftNarSlm U8 
41 39 NortS PflJO 

80ft 45 Nucor J8 


13.14 « W% 1B« 
n. 4 60 a 21% 
11 1 S3* Jj'5 

1£ 5 81 14* 14* 

U dS 34* W* 
u 7 71 17* 77* 


1B*+ * 
21%+ U 

74*— % 

H 


XI 7 21 17* 17* 
L917 » SS 

ti n “i i«3 
,l a . m "» S» 
S SS 3“ S'- 
it ,£ S 9b 
^ n a So b 

“ s w tst 

33*8 sa 

£5 12 49 28* 21* 
UU 240 56% SJft 
IX 6 221 8ft 8ft 
■ » » MftdlOft 

lx I 364 »l 11 

aj 7 499 25 24* 

It '53 d 27 26* 

IX MW 70* » 

IX 210 44% 64ft 
171 43ft 
63 7* 7ft 
Ml 37 50% SO 
1359 1398 B% M* 
SJ 7 196 3^ 

£2 7 671 H* a* 

U 42 Bft 23 
53 9*117751* 50* 
11. I 78 Wft W 
£411 a 30 49% 

49 7 639 14 15% 

X3 1 37 37 

J 15 72uS3 79% 


17ft— * 
H -* 
62ft 

194* _ 


moi * 

34*- * 

S'iS 

2!ft-* 
34*- * 
go — ft 

4Sft+ * 
15%— * 
38* + * 
12%+ * 
ffl*- Vb 
56%+ » 

8ft- ft 

10ft- ft 

24H+ ft 

24*— 1 

n 

42* — ft 
7ft— ft 
50%+ * 
35%-M 
30%+ % 
22 % — % 
9M+ ft 

SUft 

^M+» 


2 13* 13* U*— % 


12ft 7ft Koiier JO 
25 17* Kaltase IJO 

II a* Kethrt JO 
40ft II* KenllU 31c 
39* 21* Konmt JO 
19 14* KyUtll 2.12 

73* 9% KerrGIl J4 

93 64* KerrM 2 

20* 7* KeyaCn 

18* 11 Kc/Fd .UOb 
33 IB* Kayin * _ 

50% 34% Kiade 7 
58% 45 KW prB f 
58% 44* KW nfC 4 
39 26% Kkta# Pfl J4 

69% 43* KlmbCI 3JO 
39* 22% KnohlRd JO 
21* 11 Kooer n JO 
36 19 Kaimr 4 33 

35* 20*Koopre IJO 
41% 31 Kopprol 4 
5 90 Kopor Pi 10 

7ft 3ft KroeWr 
27ft 19 Kroger 1J2 
12% 7 Kirtilm JO 

45 27* Kyoto n .llr 

12* 9* Kyxor J8 


U M 32 9ft 9 9 

AJ 9 260 22 71* 21*+ ft 

JJ II 12 11% U% U%— * 

2 12 * 12 * 12 *+ % 

Xl 13 25 37% 37% 37*+ * 

IX 9 99 14ft 14% 14ft 

14 I 45 13% 13 13* 

£0 10 123 68 66% 67% — % 

2 77% 77% 17% — * 

U11 10 16* IC* U%+ * 

22 43 32ft 32* 32*— * 
XO 6 04 1)50* 49* 50%+ % 

£9 5 SB 58 58 +1 

£9 5 SB 58 58 +1 

£2 101(39% '39 39%+ 1% 

SJ 5x349 67ft 67* 67ft + % 
Xl 13 162 38 37% 37*+ * 

23 34 30 18* 18 18*+ % 

1.0 24 89 33* 32% 32*— « 

£514 117 25* 25 25* 

IX 150 34 34 34 +1 

9J 1 101 101 101 

6 5* 5% 5* 

£3 7 522 36* 23% 34 + * 
£630 71 Ul2* 72 12%—% 

J19 127 38% 38* 38%— * 
£8 73 709 M3 12% 13 +1 


21% Dakin * 2* 
17 OaklteP UO 
zewocefPet 2JO 
77ft OcdP pfXSO 
UftOccSP Pf£T2 
15 OeefP PCX30 
- 28HODECO MO 
30* Ogden LBO 
17% Ohio Ed 1 Jt 

24 Oil Ed Pf£90 
25% Oh Ed PtXJO 
50* Oh Ed PfUO 
12 Oh Ed PflJO 
54% Oil Ed' POL64 
47%OhP pfCTJO 
14 OhP pfGX27 
97 OhP pfA 14 
97 OHP PfP M 
49 OhP PfD7J6 
11*OktoGE 1J6 

Aft OklaG Pf JO 
17% ODn 1.10 
20ft Omarfc JB 
19* Oneida J4 

23% ONEOK 2JO 

9 Opallko 39 
11 OranRk UO 
5 Orange .10* 
12*Or1aaC 
moutbM 
20 Outfei 
11% OvrhDr 
10* OwrTr e JO 
23ft OvShlP 30 

25 OwenC UO 
22% Owanlll IJC 

9 Oxfrdln J4 


3 19 1W 

VJ 31208 
IX u 
IX 1 
IX 1 
2J 70 524 
X9 E *7f 
TX 8 650 
IX Z200 

ix zzn 

U. Z580 
IX 10 
IX z50 

il >m 

J 

IX 830 
IX 850 
It Z200 
IX 7 2D3 
TX 3040 
£515 123 
33 7 14 
147 » 
7 J 7 81 

13 1 

IX 6 28 

U10 467 
2J ID 340 
13 10 111 
U -M 

7J34 35 

£4 8 134 
li 8 186 
4J1V 093 
Xl 5 200 
44 7 12 


35% MW 
2314 23 
38% 27ft 
18* lift 
14% 14% 
It* 16* 
30ft 30* 
73 36% 

12* lift 
27 
31 

H% T7% 

56 Si 
51 51 

15% 15„ 


99* 99* 
48 H4| 

13ft 12% 
eft 6* 
34* 34% 
22% 23* 

24,1 l 

30* 29% 

10 % 10 % 

7ft 7* 
17* T7* 

40* SS 

S 

43* 41* 
30 2V* 

It 30* 
79* 79* 


74%— * 

££+* 
36%+ Vk 
I2h+ ft 
27 +7% 
31 +1 
58 +1 
12ft— ft 
56 

51 + % 
15%+ % 
99*—* 
99*+ % 
41 -1 
12ft 
6*— ft 
24% 

22 *+ % 
Mft 

29%— * 
ID*— ft 
12%+ ft 

7* 

17*— * 
21 — * 
39% 

1316— « 
33* 

42* +1* 
29»+ * 

88- * 


10* 6* LFE J9T 

26% 9* LTV 

60 44 LTV Pl 5 

25% 9ft LTV Pf I 
22 8* LQuInt S 

24ft 17% LacGOO £14 
11* 6* LamSas J51 

2D* 15ft LaneBv 1.10 
45ft 24% Lanier JC 
15% 10* Lawtlnt Jt 
35% 18% LoarPt .11 
42% 18* LearSg IJO 
103% 46* LearS pfX25 
34% 21% LSwvTr UO 
30* 19% Le^nt M 
18ft 9ft Leg Plat JS 
1% 1 LehVal 

16ft 12* Lehmn £72e 
- 26* 15* Lennar x2D 
41* 24* Lenox 1 J4 
~2 6* LesFov JO 

9% 4* Leueod 

29* 27* LavFdC 
74% 13 LevFln 33a 
50% 31 LovISt IJO 
35% 31 LevttzF 1 
29* 20* LOF MO 
18% 121b UbtyCp 37 
26% 19* UbNtln IJO 
53* 26% Ufemk JO 
68* 48% UllvEli £30 
47* 36* Unclft 3 
17 13 UncFI 2 a 

17% 6% Lionel -20b 
92 48* Litton IJO 

20* 16 Litton pf 3 
42% 23* Lockhd 
131 99 LOCkd PfllJS 

38 26* Loctfta JA 

IBS 71* Loews IJO 
24% 15* LoniPn MS 
21* 76 LornMt 2J2e 
38* 27%LnStar us 
77% 13* LI LCa U6 
n 52* LlL pfJ £12 
71% 53 LlL PflWJO 
24 21* LlL PfTUI 

36* M LangOr .92 
48* 26* Loral 32 
25% HMbLaGaM J9 
16* 7 LoGn wl 

63% I2*LMJind 1J8 
31 22* LOPOC JOb 

20* 16 LouvGi £14 
40% 8ft L ew e nit 1 


28ft 

16* Lowes 

32 

£1 16 

41ft 

26* Lubrzl 

S1JD8 

£911 

17% 

13% LucfcvS 

1.12 

7J 8 

16 

V* Ludlow 

JO 

£015 


11% Lufcans 

JO 

£917 

17* 

12 LvnCSv 

.10 

3 


1 J 27 9* 9* 9*— * 

6 1914 24% 23* 23ft— * 
VJ 4 51 51 51 +1 

1 24* 24* 24*+ * 
30 52 2D* 19ft 20%+ * 
11. 6 30 19* 18ft 19%+ * 

40 6* 6ft 6* 

AJ I S 17ft 17 17 — * 

I J 73 42 41* 4IV4 41ft— % 
£113 120 13* 13* 13 + * 
J34 121 25% IS* 25ft 
£4 V 535 042% 40* 40*— 1* 

u 2 in in ids 

£2 91519 33ft 23* 33*+ % 
£3 10 34 29* 29* 29*— % 
£0 8 14 18* IS* 18* 

13 54 1* 1* lft— % 

It 139 Mft 14* 14* 

U 7 89 19* 19* 19* 

4J 9 7 40ft 40* 40ft- % 

43 5 I06u>2% lift 72ft + ft 
15 12 8* 8* 8*— * 

7 29 28* 29 + % 

£6 12 13% 13% 13% 

Xl 7 476 37 36% 36*+ % 

11 77 15 32* 32% 32%— ft 

£2 13 363 28* 37* 28% 

XS 7 102 74ft 14% 747b— % 
5J 7 394 26ft 25* 36 — % 
1J24 205 48* 48 48*— % 

£314 415 651b 65* 65* 

£9 A 779 44 43% «%— 1 

IX 35 16* 16* 16* 

£2 14 104 9* V* 9%— * 

XO f 234 70* 69% 70 + * 
1£ 2 16 16 16 
25 965 43% 41* 43 + % 

83 5 1)133 133. 133 +3 

2J2DX28 Z7* 27 27*+ ft 

M 5 164 103* MO* 103ft +3ft 
£2 0 4 20* 30% 20*+ % 

IX 7 14 70% 18* 18*+ * 
£4 7 71 34* 33* 34 +% 

IX A 329 14% 14% 14*+ * 
IX ZlOO 54 54 54 — ft 

IX Z2M 55% 55 55*— * 

TX ( 21* 22% 22% 

1913 66 32% 31* 32%+ % 
U 20 355 40% 39 40 +1* 

ZJ 5 5 33% 33% 22% 

5 15% 15* IS* 

SJ 7 303 34* 33ft 34 — % 
£8 14 189 27* 36* 36ft— * 
TX 6 124 18% 17ft 18 + % 
U 12 153 27 26% 26*+ % 


47 15% 14* 15%+ % 
212 74* 14 14*+ * 


47* 24* PHH GO Ul 
12* BMPNBMt M2o 
58* 29% PPG X3A 
42% 29% PSA JOe 
lift 9*PoeAS M40 
34% 19* PocGE 272 
3«% lVMPoeLfg £» 
34 26* PocL s UO 

23% 17*P0«5*w £04 
26% MftPoeP Pf3J5 
32* 19* PueSel A 
16% IT* PoCTT IJO 
67% 47 POCTT Pf 6 
21ft 14* Poe Tin 1 
27ft 10* Palnew J4 
37% 74* PaXW pflJO 
2B* 14 Palm Be UO 
6% 4% PanAm 

52U 30ft PanhEC 2 
TL 16*POPCtt UOb 
25* 17* Parvus 1-24 
36* 22ft PrkDrl a .16 
37 MftPorHon M3 
36 17HPorkPon J4 
54% 33 Pnraoa * I 
27ft 16% PatPtri 
34* l8*Pavisnw 36 
8% 5* Peabd n .16 
38* 2S*Peaw nl.14 
33ft 14 Peaga 
41ft 19* PenCoa 
83ft 48* PenCn pr&27 
V* 5% PannCP .16 
35% 2D Pannev Mf 
20* 14ft PaPL 134 
40 29% PaPL PMJO 

42% 30 PaPL PfXSO 
93 AS PaPL Pf9J4 
98% 77% PaPL pf 11 
69% 50% PaPL Pf 0 
74* 55 PaPL PflJO 

36 25% Penwll 230 
51 38%Penw PfXSO 
20* 16* Pome PflJO 
67% 34% Pennzal 230 
83% 67* Penz pfB 8 
19* 13* PeopDr 32 
63* 39% PeoaEn 238 
36% 23* PepsiCo 1J6 
36* 25* PerkEl J4 

25 12*Pmrtan jse 
36% 23* Patrle IJOa 

26 17* Pehla » J2 

57* SZUPetR* 195a 
54 30 PetRo PTL75 

54ft 39*Pflzer UO 
48% 30 PhetpD UO 

37 26 Phlbro n 
75* II* PhllaEI UO 

38 26% Phi IE pfX38 

63% 43 PttllE pf 1 
74 54 PtUIE PlSJS 

86% 66* Phi IE pf9J2 
81% 60ft PtlllE PfVJO 
67* 47 PhllE PflJO 
64ft 47% PhllE BT7J5 
61 32% PhllSub 1 J4 

54 39 PhllMr J 


2J 73 87 4£k 44 44ft— « 

xV" S ? ZT7 4TO 48ft «% 

M* 7 

IX 6 748 21* 20* 2T*+ % 
17. 5 191 a24ft 34% 2«i+ * 
4315 96 20* 25% 28* 

10. 7 142 20% 19ft 79 

IX 7 25% 25% W4+ * 
U17 247 u32% 37% Mft+ * 

11. 7 411 13ft 12* 13ft + % 

IX 8240 45% 48* . 48*+.% 
£3 7 2 15* 15* 75*+ * 

M 19 205 26% 25* 26%+ ft 
4J 43 30 20* 30 + ft 

42 7 U 38% 28* 28% 

2485 5% 5% 5ft— % 

£6 7 377 36* 3S* 36 — * 
SJ | 41 25* 25ft 25*— ft 

tJ 6 39 lift lift 1WA+ ft 
J12 169 29% 24* Sft+ * 
3J11 37037ft 36* 37ft + ft 

2J I 141 lift II 18ft — ft 
ZJ 15 45 351b 35% 351k— * 

44 239 20* 19 19%— * 

2J 10 32 33 32* K%- % 

Xl 161 7% 7% 7% 

X2 6 37 27* 27% 27%+ * 

21 IA1 25 24M 24*— % 

13 161 44* 43% 44ft + % 
£8 27 77 76% 77 

2J 7 '.16 6* 6 6ft+ ft 

SJ 9 592 33* 33 33ft 
IX 6 308 16* 16* 16% 

IX *10 31 . 31 11 -1 

IX Z2M 31 11 31 

TX 78 78 79 + * 

IX zlOO 80 79 79 —7 

IX 838 53 S3 . 53 — » 
XX Z30 56% 56% 56% — 7 
73 9 119 28% 28 28%+ * 

43 6 41% 40 40 —3 

VJ 3 17* 771b 17* 

33 7 772 37* 36* 37ft— * 
IX zSO 68 68 68 + * 

13 8 9 19* 19 19 — * 

73 8 100 42% 41* 4Z*+ * 
£1 11 x716035* 35* 35*+* 
I J 77x540 31 38% 30*- ft 

XO 277 14. 73% 13*— * 

£210 56 35 34* 34* 

2211 237 78* IBft 18*+ % 
IX 65 34* 34 34% 

£6 5 31% 31ft 31%+ % 

£0 15 685 53* 53 Sift— * 
£913 244 41* 40* 40*— IVb 
910 28% 26* 26*— 1* 
IX 6 VO 12% 12* 12%+ * 
IX z30 28% 28% 2*%+1 
IX Z139 49 4V 49 +1 
IX zJOO 58 57 57 

IX ZT90 <7* 67* 67*+ * 
IX 2220 63% 61 61% 


35% 22* MACQM .12 
59 42% MCA IJO 

29* 14 MEI JO 
40* 24* MGIC MB 
17* TftMGMGr J4 
8* 6 MacDn JO 

17* UVMoemlll JO 
63* 37ft MOCV US 
»ft 19* MdsFd £TOs 
15* 6U MaolCf J8 
39* 28* MalanH MB 
26 II* Mot Alt 
14% 5 Monhln JOb 

9% 5* ManhLf J2 
37 77% Mtrtton £72 

51* 32% MAPCO UO 
82% 44% MarOII 2 
22% 15 MarMId US 
25% 15% Marlon J4 
22% 71% MarfcC S J2 
29* IT* Mark PfMO 
40% 20% Morrtot 34 
39* 27% MrshM 2 
2D* 14 MrshP M4 
75 45ft MartM 2J2 
74* 24* MoryKy JO 
43* 23 Md Cap 36 
42* 25* Mateo JS 


J 35x484 33* 32 32*— % 

£910 858 52* 51* 51*— 1% 
1JT2 X39 25% 28* 38*-* 
£311 565 39ft 38* 38*+ % 
£712 2)3 12% 11* 11*+ % 
£2 9 20 7* 7* 7* 

£121 82 16 15% 15ft 

2J 9 x231 43% 63 62*+ * 

28. 221 19% 19% 19* 

3J13 157 14% 14 -14 

33 77 612 35 34* 14*+ % 

16 226 15* 14* 15*+ % 
22 9 276 13* 13* 13% 

Xl 9 21 7* 7* 7%+ % 

7 A 52151i»37% 36* 37 + % 
SJ 8 338 35 34 34%+ ft 

XI 9 502 48* 47* 48*+ % 
£9 6 86 21* 21% 21*+ ft 
£823 47 *1% 23 23 — * 

IJ 13 x64 22 21* 22 + * 

XO x23 29* 29% 29*+ * 
J 15 249 40* 40* 40%+ * 
£113 173 39* 38 39* + 1* 

7J 9 91 77* 14* 17 
£4 V 198 73* 71% 73*+ % 
J 29 520 74% 69* 71*— 2* 
7.9 9 754 48* 40% 40%— % 
1 J 14 140 42% 41* 43 — % 


14% 5* PMIlnd JO 

17% 9*PhUln Pf 1 
67* 34* Ptll I Per £20 
is% lewPtiirvH jo 
32% 12% PladAvt . J4b 
34 17* PleNG U6 


15. z30 51 57 51 

It zSO 49% 49* 49*+ * 

£8 10 92 44 43ft 43*+ * 

£911 14)1 51* 51* Sift— % 

7J 11 538 u 14* 14% 14*+ %. 

£5 61 U18% 17* 1B%+ * 

3J ! n MUl5* «* 5*+ % 
J 6 371 11ft ' 


4* 2* Pier 1 

45* 31% Pllabry 2 
31* 2l*PWnaer J8 
39* 16% PlonrEI JOe 
40* 28 PltnyB UO 
40* 29% PITHS pf£l2 
30* 21 PltlStl) MO 
12* 5* PIcrD g 

26% 15* Plontm .16 
17% 11% Playboy .12 
74* 31 Pieteev UJt 
36% 24* Pneumo JO 
39* 20 PaaaPd -53 
32% 22* Polaroid 1 
IB* 9* Pndrasa JO 
20* 16 PopTal JO 
20* U*PDTtec JOb 
14* lift PartGE UO 
22 16 ParG PIX60 

49* 33* Potlldi IJO 
14% 71 PotmEI IJO 
42% 30*PatEI PfX50 
38* 27* PafEI pf£04 


73 6 79 22* 22 22*- % 

32 3* 3* 3*+ ft 

48 7 515 42ft 47* 43 + ft 
£9 9 229 22* 22% 22*+ ft 

32 


£9 9 229 22% Bft 
.920 8 32 32 

XS 7 249 29ft 28* 
7.1 A 30ft 30 
X2I5 643 29 20* 

22 151 8* 8 

J 19 66 24 23* 

M 18 4B lift II* 
X612 4 60% 68* 

£718 116 30* 29* 
IJ 13 246 Bft 27* 


8 8 -* 
23* 24 - ft 
II* 11%— * 

safiE 1 * 

27* 28*+ % 


SJ 12 757 2B* 27ft 28 -r- * 
£321x614 18ft 17 17*—* 

3JU 28 23* 23 23ft 

£2 7 21 15% 15* 15* 

IX A 159 12% 12* 12* 

TX 3 17% 17* 17%+ * 

£613 15 39% 38% 38%—% 

11. 7 496 Mft 13* 14 + * 

IX Z270 33 23 33 + % 

IX ZlBO 28% 28% 28% 


39ft 

24 Mason It 

1J2 

£721 348 

36% 

15ft 

34 — .* 

43* 

25* Premier 

J8 

U 15 

22 

40 

39ft 

40 

14% 

IlftMosM 

lJ9e 

IX 7 

26 

13% 

IS* 

13*+ * 

17* 

9ft Presley 

JOe 

£2 5 

25 

12ft 

13% 

13%+ % 

9 

3% MasevF 

248 

3% 

J* 

3%+ U 

49* 

25 PrlmoC 


39 

WO 

46% 

44* 

44%— 1ft 

l/% 

mftoC* 

U7e 

11 

62 

15% 

15% 

15%+* 

18* 

mPrlmMt 

XIPt 

ix i: 

173 16% 

15% 

76 + % 

17% 

8% Mas Inc 

MB 

tx 

36 

V* 

9* 

9* 

82% 

63 ProctG 

£80 

£3 9 

825 

72 

7T* 

71ft+ * 

81% 

30 MatsuE 

JDr 

J 15 

248 

69* 

68% 

*■%—«* 

17* 

10% PrdReh 

J2 

£4 11 

74 

12* 

12% 

1Z%— »Vb 

14% 

7% Mattel 

JO 

3J74 

342 

9% 

Bft 

8ft— ft 

37 

23% Prater 

IJO 

A5 7 

10 

31* 

30% 

31*+ % 

12% 


wl 


*7 

»* 



15* 

12 PSvCol 

Ml 

IX 7 

149 

13ft 

13% 

13%+ % 

36* 

23 Matt! PfXSO 

93 

6 

25% 

25* 

25*— * 

69 

4* P&Col Pfl.lS 

15. 

x2 

48 

48 

48 — 1% 

XI 

21ft MavDS 

1.70 

£6 7 

l/U 

30* 

30 

30ft 

20% 

13* PSCol PfXlO 

IX 

12 

15 

14* 

14*— * 


5* 2%MayJW 49 24 5ft 4* 4ft— * 

30 22 Mavtg IJOa £710225 27* 27 27— % 

46* 26% McDrm IJO £517 611 29% 28% 39 — % 

47% 28* MeOr Pf2J0 7J 61 30% 29 * 29*— % 

27% 18%McDT PfZJO 1£ 2 20% 20% 2D% 

69 43%McDMd 1 1 J 12 432 67% 66* 57 — * 

49* 28% McDnD U6 £611 841 41% 40% 41%+!* 

SI 22* McGBd UO X7I4.Z72 48% 48% 48*+ % 

29* McGrH 7J8 £1 15 460 55* 53* 537b— 2% 

49 MGH PfMO IJ 1 u90% 90% 90%+ % 

84% 46 MClnl 9 13 50* 49* SO + * 

3 7* McLean J2 33 512 9* 9* 9* 

9% 5% Me Lout 95 8 7* 7* 

B 13 McNeil .90 5J 10 105 15* 15* 15*+ * 

32% 22% Mead 1.90 • £7 6 212 28% 28* 28% 

34* ZlftMeatrx JO 1.916 140 27% 26 26 —1* 

53% 31% Madtm M 1J1 4 678 38% 37* 38*+ % 

48 30* Melville MO £910 263 46* 46* 46%+* 

10* lOWMamrx 268 12ft 11* 12 — % 

49 33* Merest 1 JO ■ 12 6 60 48* 46* 46*— 1% 

22% MerTx t 1 £911 31 u34% 34% 3«*+ * 

70* Merck 2JD £618 718 100* 99* 99*+ % 

64% 35 Merdlltl UO 2J 8 6 64* 64 64*+ % 

43* 20* MerrLy 1.12 £7 7 60S 41* 40% 40*+ * 

34* 16*MC30P 1.12 J 11108 25% 23% XI*— 1* 

45 24% MtaR flIJTl £4 229 29 28* 29 + * 

12* Metab 1.04a 6J15 65 15% 15* 15* 

13 Metta 57 14% 13* 13% — % 

12* 7 MGMFI JOr ' U 20 269 10* 10* 10* 

69*Metrm 4 £911 t 136% 736 136 

33% MIE g(G7J8 19. (300 39% 39% 39%+* 

35 MIE pflB.12 20. z20 41 41 41 

57* 4% MIE Pt £32 20. l50 42% 42 42— % 

12ft 13 MexFd 190 12% 73 12 

15% UftMehER IJO 71. 8 33 U%dtl* 11*+ * 

21% MhWl Pt2J7 IX 34 22% 23* 22*+% 

IMbMdCTe 1 l.B 1X 7 37 17* 17 17% 

lBftMdCT PfX06 IX 2 20* 20* 20*—* 
14* 10*MMSUt M2 IX 6 880 11% 11% lift 

29% 21% Mid Rat IJO 33 7x109 24% 24* 24%+ % 

31% 21* Mlllerw M2 £6 9 X32 29 28ft 28ft 

50% 26% MlltBrd MO- £8 8 9 37* 31ft 31ft 

24* 14* MlltR 37 £211 109u34% 24 24%— % 

22% 17ftMlnnGS £04 10. 4 14 19* 19% 19%— * 

65 52%MMM 3 X9 11 1755 61* 60* 61%+* 

19ft 14* MlnPL £12 IX 6 122 17 16% 17 + %. 

US* AUnxOi .96 6.9 9 24 74* 13* 14 

,49* 32* Mlenlra 1 £2 9 17 46% 45* 46% +1 

115 30 MPacC £60 £6 7 67 80 79 79 

12* 9 MoPSv lb 11. 5 11 9ft 9* 9ft— % 

15* MOPS pf2J4 IX 2 16 16 16 

B% Mitel n 525 34ft 34* 34* * 

88% »% MObll 4 72 5 1 874 56 55 SS*— % 

44* 73V. MOWI w[ 57 25% 28* 28* 

4% lft MabllH 63 750 4% 4W 4*+ * 

6 B MdMer JO IJ 55x109 13% 13% 13* + % 

31% 11% MdCPt n ■ 22 91 IS* 15 15*- * 

IMA .7 Mehasc 45 192 13* 13 13% 

31% 14* MonkDt 16 184 26* 25* 25*— % 

S* MSMOflR I .90 £0 6 18 17ft 17% 17ft+ % 

32% IBftMonrch JO 3J S 43 23* 23 33 

36 Monoar ms u e 125 «2 60%. 62 +1% 

5D*Mor»» XBO 4J 18 643 79 78* 78*+ % 

SS 58 M«a.,PfX75 £1 3uB9% 89% B9%+8* 

74* 1J% MntDU UO It. I 56 77% 17% 77%- ft 

SS? {*•"£"' 128 7-6 B 227 30% 37* 29ft 

19* 14%ftonSt IJOa IX 42 15* 14ft 15 + ft 

,6%MONY 32m - IX 6 73 7% 6% 6%— * 

38* 31%MoreC nljn 4J 9 207 37% 36% 37% +1 

39ft 27% MorM s .94 ■ 2J 7 25 37% 37 37%+ % 

38* 2D* Moran n .J2 J14 92 23* 23* 23*+ * 

SS 3J3?S or 2K. sj 7 <14 59 * sb% S9*+ % 

46% 22%MorKnd 1.10 £4 9 303 33* 32% 32%— 1% 

29 11% Monos JO £1 o 46 26 * 25% 26 + % 

SS !•« 4.9 9 794 31 30* 31 - ft 

90% JWMohda 1-40 XOiaiSH 79 78 7I%— % 

CTb 30% MtFU« £44 7J 9 87 32% 31% 22* 

7ft 5* Munir d 28 521 7ft 7% 7ft + ft 

,S5 9i M 7J 77 5% 5% 5%+ % 

19% 73% Miming 32 16% 14 14ft + * 

6J 3 M2 20* a 20*+ * 

64 28 MuroO -75 £4 7 201 31* 31 31*— * 

21* 15Vb MgiTYO MO XI 8 23 20* 2D* 20%+ * 

13* lOftMvfOfll US 1£ ' 28 lift 11 lift 

17 10% MyemL .70 .X9I 6 28 14* 14* 14*—% 


12* Mnob 1.04a 
13 Motto 
13* 7 MGMFI JOr 

69*Motrm 4 
33* MIE PfG7J8 
-. 35 MIE Pf 1X12 

57* 4% MtE pf BJ2 

13% 13 MoxFd 
15% 11% MehER IJO 
31% MhWl PtX67 
15* MdCTel 1.72 
IBftMdCT pfXM 
14* 10*MMSUt M3 
29% 21% MM Roe IJO 
31% 21* MlllerW 1J2 
50% 26ft MlltBrd MO 
24* 14* MlltR J2 
22* 17ftMlnnGs £04 
65 52ft MMM 3 
19* 14* MlnPL £12 
16* U* MlroCp .96 
49* 32* Mlenlra 1 
115 58 MPacC £60 

12* 9 MoPSv 1b 

21 15* MOPS pf2J4 

41 32* Mitel n 

88% 53% MOOII 4 
44* 27* MOWI wl 
4* I* MabllH 
.6 8 MdMer JO 

37* 11* MdCPt n 
13* 7 Mehatc 

31* 14* MankOt 
23% 6* MOHR ■ .90 

32* IBftMonrch JO 


W 50* Manaan £80 
80* SB Mara Pf£75 
34* 17% MntDU UO 
32* 2S*M0llPw 2J8 
19* 14% MonSI UOa 
9* 6* MON V <92e 

38* 3l*MoreC niJO 


60* 41* Morgan £10 
46% 22% MarKnd 1.10 
29 iiftMeriaS JO 
33* 24* MorNor 1J2 
90% 41* Motrohi IJO 
53* 30% NUFliel £44 
7ft 5* Munfrd 
5% 4 Mnfd pl jo 

19% 73% Miming 
SOTb 13* MurvhC MS 
64 » MuroO 35 

21* 15%MgrrvO MO 
13% 10% My tOm MB 
17 10% MyemL .70 


24* IB Vi PS Ind £60 
17* I3H PSvNH X12 
22% 16* PSNH pIXTS 

32 26 PSNH PV4J5 

26% 22 PSNH pfJ-75 
22* 17 PSeNM 2J8 
21 16 PSvEG 2J4 

13% 10 PSEG pflJO 
37 24% PSEG pfXM 

39% Z7% PSEG pf4J0 
48* 33* PSEG pfXOS 
SO 35 P5EG pfSJB 

70S* 700 PSEG P»13J4 
20* 13* PSEG pf£17 
A4 44 PSEG PfXM 

23 IS* PSEG PB43 
71% 51 PSEG PflJO 
75% SO PSEG PflJO 
72* 50% P5EG PflJS 
87% 65 PSEG Pff J2 

V* 4% Pubtlck 
Oft 3* Pueblo 
6% 3% PR Cem 
15% 11 PgSPL U6 
Mft 13* Purvx IJO 
31 4* PurltnF 

44ft 22% Purottr MS 
5% ZSftQvakO IJO 
23% 14 QuakSO JO 
44* 20* Quanx 5 JO 
10* 5 Quest or 

a* 17 Quest PfA 2 
lift 5* RBInd JB 

33 22 RCA IJO 

73% 49* RCA pf 4 
25ft 20% RCA Pf £12 
35% 25ft RCA pf £65 
18 9% RLC J4 

10* 6% RTE JO 

13% 9* Rot spur 32 

11% 6* Romad .I2e 
23ft IARmiik nUSe 
16% 11% Rones J4. 
31% 17 Ravbt JO 
36 13% Ravmdi 1 

111% 72% Ravthn £40 
55* 36* Ravth wl 
59% »* RaaOBf JB 
54 27 RdBaf PfXI3 

12% 8 RttRef lJ9a 

27 , 7 Real Ea 

13% 7% Redrew jo 

10* 7% Reece JO 

40% 26* ReevtS £20 
16 11 RaWhOi JO 

84* 63% RalGp 3 

24 17ft RetG p|2Ja 

36 29* Relln pfXM 
lift 5% PetaAIr .10 
35% 10% RasCP JO 
39% 16% RepFnS 1.20 

4 2* RepMtg 

37 25 Rep NY MB 
3Z% 20* RapStl 2 - 
45% 26* RapTax IJO 
33ft 21 RopTx pf£12 
21% 13* RshCef J9 
40% 25* RevcoO 1 
25* 12% Revere .lOe 
S3* 40 Revlon 1J4 
IB* 11 Rex horn M 
»* T4* Rexnrd UO 
49% 36* Raw In 2J0 

136 88* Rayin' pf£25 

48 40* Reyln PfXlO 

Mft 31% ReyMlt 2J0 
82 44ft ReyM PfXSO 
21% }3% RWhCo IJO 
» ?C% RehVck U2 


1£ 7 107 19* 19ft 19*+ ft 
IX 6 172 15ft 15ft 15*- ft 
IX *1200 18* 17ft 18% + * 
IX 7 27% 27ft 27ft— * 
IX 1 24* 2Cft 24*— % 
IX 6 153 23* 22* 22*+ * 
IX 5 150 17ft 17* 17%— ft 

IX 3 10% 10ft 10% 

IX zlOO 26% 36% 26%—* 

IX XUO 31ft 31% 31%+1 
IX zMO 36 36 36 +1% 

IX z30 36% 36% 36%+ % 

1£ 52 MB* 103* 102*+ * 

IX 5 15 15 15 

IX Z250 45* 46% 46*+ ft 

IX. 03 17% 17* 17ft 

IX zS20 52% S 52%+ % 
IX ZlOO 53ft 52% 52% — 1% 
IX Z515052* 52 52 

IX z30 65% 65 65 -3% 

_ 282 5* 5% 5ft+ % 

5 126 6* 6% Aft— * 

3 2 5Vb 5ft 5% 

ix s 178 13 12* 12*- % 

£711 175 24% 24% 34*—% 
14 273 20% 19% 19*— % 
£217 138U67* 64ft 67* +3% 
4J B 134 36* 36* 35*+ ft 
£614 232 14* 14 14* 

£012 145 41% 39ft- 40%+ * 
97 Bft 8* 8ft + * 

11. 5 18 18 18 

£420 23 8ft 8% ■%+ ft 

7.1 91114 25* 24% 25%+ % 
7J m4 54% 53% 54* +1* 

19- *24| »b 30% 20*+ % 


a *193 27% 26ft 27 — % 
12 14 14% 14* 14* 

4J 18 17 V* 9ft 9ft— ft 


SJ 81034 13% 13 13*+ ft 

1.116 3090 10ft 10% 10*+ U 
7.913 76 22* B 22%+ ft 
£834 6 12* 12* 12*+ * 

£2629 25 18ft 18* 1S%+ ft 
4JI1 59 22% 22% 22% 

””13* 3* 

T-* m *10 29 28* 28ft+ % 

v*.*,* 1^ ,a±tt 

p \ 5 9 1 u, SS ^ TBt* 

j 2 s P 

7 72 ?4 81% 81%-a* 

)i 15 38 % 18% J£U“ W 

A a 'H US ^ Wb- * 

m! 720 SS £» g 

a, 11 . 5, » nt-VA 


“ g ™ |«A 2SJS 2«5- » 

oB 1 713 M 2m 29Vb4- 
3J_8*161.44% 44 4«ft± * 


M 9*781.44* 44 44*-* 

6J *10 33 33 32 + ft 

Xl 10 149 15* 15% I5ft— % 
£5 12 411 40% 38% ft 

J 4 19 12* 22% 32%— % 
4.1 9 1707 44* 44* «%+ ft 
1310 128 18* 18* 1|*+ * 
AJ10 313 17ft 17* 17%— U 
SJ 71024 43% 43 43% 


» A *5 34ft 34% 34%- % 


3AC M% RehVck M3 
25% 17* Rieaeir 1J0 
61 40 RtoGran 1 


28% 17 NCH 37 
16* 12* NCNB JB 
75* 56% NCR £30 
31% 23* NBD 2 
42* 23ft NL Ind 3 JO 
36* 20 NLT 1J2 
.6* 3* NVF mr 
U% BftNobtaco IJO 


58* 33% NO lea 
Bft 15* NOPCB m 
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BUSINESS NEWS RBIF.FS NYSE Prices 

Boeing Announces Sale of 23 Airliners BllOyed by 


Jtoaers 

SEATTLE — ■ Boeing’s commercial airplane division said Monday it rrilYIP TVpfhTb 
has sold 23 aircraft to nine different airlines in deals worth a total of ^ mJm. ” M 

$500 milli on 

. 1116 «f<fers had been taken into account in statements concern* 

mg future delivery totals made at the: company's June 4 stockholders 
meeting. 

The orders i nc lude six of the new genffation 757s. which cost between 
$31 and $34 mfllion each and are for delivery to Transhrasi] Airlines of 

Sao Paulo in 1985. 

Bekfoerg Bid on Canada Permanent Delayed 

New York Times Service 

TORONTO ~ Canada Permanent Mortgage, Canada’s third-largess 
trust company* has ddayed aa unwelcome 300-rmDion-Canadian-dollar 
(250 mfllkm U-S.-doIIarJ takeover bid by the Belzberg family of Van- 
couver, who were rebuffed earlier this year hi their attempt to take over 
the Bache Group of New York. 

The Ontario Securities Commission ordered early Saturday that a two- 
week extension, to June 26, be given for the offer by- the Belzberg- 
con trolled First City Financial of Vancouver for all outstanding r >p aHa 
Permanent shares. 

Fox Shareholders Approve Dcwis Offer 

Untied Press International 

LOS ANGELES — Twentieth Century-Fox shareholders Monday ap- 
proved the sale of the motion picture studio to Denver oil multimflio- 
naiie Marvin Davis in a $700 million deal bringiiig $60 a share for the 
studio’s stock. 

Fox chairman Dennis C. StanfiD announced at the stockholders meet- 
ing that the deal would become final Friday. Under the agreement. Fox 
shareholders -will receive $60 for each common share and $80 for each 
preferred share. 

_ Mr. Davis becomes the first private individual to own a major studio 
since the golden era of Hollywood when movie moguls Sam Goldwyn, 
the Warner brothers and Harry Cohn virtually controlled the business. 

U.S. Orders Exxon to Pay $70 Million 

Reuters 

OAKLAND, Calif. — The U.S. Energy Department said Monday it 
has issued a proposed remedial order c aning for Exxon to pay $70.16 
million plus interest relating to allegations that the company failed to 
reduce its gasoline prices when it reduced octane levds, resulting in $70 
million in alleged petroleum pricing violations. 

In Houston, Exxon said that it “did reflect in its product prices the 
cost sayings resulting from motor gasoline octane reductions since Sep- 
tember, 1974." 

British Steel Stud to Seek Partner in Japan 

\ . Raders 

\ TOKYO —Nippon. Steel Monday declined to comment on a report in 
'.the economic daily Nihon Keizai that British Steel has been sounding it 
out cm capital participation in Redpath Do rman Long, the engineering 
division of the British state-run steel company. 

■ The newspaper said British Sled wants to sell more than half erf Red- 
path’s shares to Nippon Steel to help in its refaabffilatioii. 

I It said British Steel also had asked for possible cooperation on joint 
'orders for international projects such as construction erf bridges and 
lother steel structures. 

I 

1 * 

Suit Against U.S. Copper Firms Dismissed 

, Reuters 

WASHINGTON — The Supreme Court has let stand a lower court 
ruling dismissing an antitrust suit brought against Kennccott Copper, 

Anaconda, Phelps Dodge and affiliated com panie s. 

The case involved a suit brought by Reading Industries, a manufactur- 
er of copper tubing, complaining that the companies conspired to keep 
prices aritifkaaDy low for newly mined domestic copper, thus enuring 
price increases in the scrap market. ' 

Britain’s Metal Box Predicts Improvement 

Reuters 

LONDON — Metal Box said Monday it sees some si gns that the worst 
of its problems are over. Destocking appears to be slowing, and there are 
some tentative signs in several parts of the business of hesitant recovery, 
its statement added. 

Metal Bax reported pre-tax profit for the year ended March 31 of 
£29.1 million versus £62.8 infltion the previous year. 


From Agency Dispatches 

. NEW YORK — The Dow Jones 
industrial average hovered just be- 
low the 1,000 mark much of the 
day Monday as traders on the New 
York Stock Exchange, their hopes 
boosted by a prime rate cut, tried 
to launch a rally. But trading was 
slow. 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age, which rose 7.05 points Friday, 
gained 1.85 points to close at 
995.64. It had climbed above 999 
at the outset and dropped back to 
995 an hour later. 

Advances led declines, 704-668, 
among the 1,918 issues traded on 
the New York exchange. 

Volume on the NYSE was 41.58 
million shares, down from the 
47.18 million traded Friday. 

Prices were lower in moderate 
trading of American Stock Ex- 
change issues. 

Analysis noted the Dow has pi- 
erced 1,000 six times this year, but 
has failed to hold above it for any 
length of time. Brokers noted the 
market historically has encoun- 
tered selling pressures at the \,000 
level because many investors take 
profits at that time. 

Prime Lowered 

Some buying emerged after 
Banker's Trust lowered its prime 
lending cate a half point to' 20 per- 
cent. This action somewhat offset 
the decision last week of Girfrd 
Bank of Philadelphia to boost its 
key lending rate to 21 percent from 
20% percent. No other banks fol- 
lowed Girard. 

Michael Metz of Oppenheimer 
said that “the fundamental back- 
ground [for the market] is encour- 
aging,” as a result of the money 
supply figures released Friday by 
the Federal Reserve, which showed 
only a slight increase when many 
analysts were expecting a large 
jump. 

Investors also were encouraged 
that producer prices rose only 0.4 
percent in May after jumping 0.8 
percent in April and 1.3 percent in 
March- 

Wholesale Prices 
Up 0.6% in U.K. 

Reuters 

LONDON — The monthly rise 
in British wholesale prices of man- 
ufactured goods slowed to 0.6 per- 
cent in May from 1. 4-percent rise 
in April, the Industry Department 
reported Monday. 

The wholesale price index was 
set at 219.0, tro from 199.0 in May 
last year. Manufacturers’ costs 
rose 12 percent, mainly due to a 
higher oil prices. 

The Trade Department, mean- 
while, revised its retail sales vol- 
ume figures for April, saying the 
seasonally adjusted volume was 
slightly lower than in March and 
not the reported 0.9-pexcent rise. 


Political Reshuffle at Pernex 


By Alan Riding 

New York Times Service 

MEXICO CITY — The unexpected resignation 
of Jorge Diaz Serrano as head of Mexico’s huge 
oil monopoly is the climax of a long and bitter 
campaign by Cabinet ministers and outside critics 
who felt that Petroleos Mexicanos had become a 
state within a state. 

Mr. Diaz Serrano, who was replaced immedi- 
ately Saturday night by Julio Rodolfo Moctezuma 
Cid, a former finance minister and longtime asso- 
ciate of President Jose Lopez Portillo, was in ef- 
fect undermined by his own success. 

A 60-year-old former private oil contractor 
whose post at Pemex was his first job in govern- 
ment, Mr. Diaz Serrano injected life into the le- 
thargic oil bureaucracy. In little more than four 
years be tripled production, multiplied exports 
and increased the confirmed figure for reserves 
tenfold to 67 billion barrels. 

As a result, the government became enormously 
dependent on oil revenues to maintain the current 
economic boom, and Mr. Diaz Serrano emerged 
as one of Mexico’s most powerful political figures. 
For the first time, a director general of Pemex was 
among a handful of possible candidates to be- 
come the next president. 

Before Washington Visit 

Mr. Diaz Serrano's resignation, all the more 
surprising since it came on the eve of Mr. Lopez 
Portillo’s trip to Washington for talks with Presi- 
dent Reagan, was prompted by a dispute in the 
Cabinet over his decision last week to lower Mexi- 
can ofl prices by $4 on the world market. 

On Monday last week Mr. Diaz Serrano told 
reporters that the failure of OPEC to agree on a 
production cutback, combined with the current' 
oQ glut, would oblige Mexico to reduce its oQ 
price “in order to remain competitive." 

On Wednesday Pemex announced it would 


maintain Lhe price of light oil at $38,50 a barrel 
while reducing that of heavier oil from $34.60 to 
$30.60. The price of lhe heavier crude in effect 
dropped from $32.50 to 52530, but Pemex indi- 
cated that it would not be sold on its own. 

The Finance Ministry immediately forecast that 
foreign debt would grow by an extra SI .2 trillion 
this year. Other ministries anticipated a drop of 
about $2 billion in foreign ofl earnings. 

Mr. Diaz Smano said in a brief written state- 
ment: “As my decision to cut the price of crude 
did not meet unanimous approval in the Cabinet, 
and not wanting to constitute an element of 
discord, I prefer to present my irrevocable resig- 
nation as director general of Pemex.” 

Government Experafiture 

The government is formally committed to level 
off production at 2.75 million barrels a day later 
this year. It is ironic that, after he was attacked by 
conservation-minded nationalists for favoring 
raising production above this ceiling, Mr. Diaz 
Serrano’s decision to lower prices may force the 
government to compensate for reduced earnings 
by increasing exports beyond the current target of 
1 5 million barrels a day. 

The alternative would be to trim government 
spending. But the Lopez Portillo administration 
may be reluctant to reduce its expenditure during 
its final 18 months in office. 

If foreign oil earnings, which already account 
for 74 percent of total exports, do not recover 
quickly, Mexico's payments deficit seems certain 
to grow past last year’s record $6.6 billion, adding 
to pressure on the already overvalued peso. 

In recent weeks there have been charges in the 
press of broad corruption in Pemex and com- 
plaints from the country’s economic managers 
that they had no control over the corporation. In 
the end, though, the main impact of Mr. Diaz 
Serrano’s resignation is political: It removes a 
strong figure from the succession stakes. 


Big Drop in Prices 
For Oil Is Expected 


By John M. Berry 

Washington Past Service 

WASHINGTON — A major 
break in official OPEC oil prices, 
the first since 1973, is on the way. 
oil industry experts believe. 

Nigeria, steadily losing sales 
with its oil priced at $40 a barret 
this week slashed Lhe price by $4 a 
barrel on about 100.000 barrels a 
day sold to an ofl trading compa- 
ny. 

The country has so far refused 
to cut the official price charged 
major ofl companies, which are 
pressing the Nigerians for similar 
cuts. But analysis expect the cut 
soon to apply to all buyers, per- 
haps beginning in July. 

Meanwhile, an offer by the Brit- 
ish National Oil Corp. to reduce 
the $39 price of its North Sea ofl 
by $2 a barrel was rejected by the 
purchasers such as British Petrole- 
um, which publicly demanded a $5 
CUL 

fBNOC Chairman Philip Shel- 
bouroe said that Saudi Arabia's 
marker price for crude oil. current- 
ly $32 a barrel, is a key considera- 
tion in how much the company has 
to cut its prices. Reuters reported 
from London. He said uncertainty 
about whether Saudi Arabia will 
raise its price is of critical impor- 
tance to BNOC.] 

Mexico last week cut its prices 
by $4 a barrel. Iraq trimmed a 
Mediterranean delivery premium 


World Bankers Try an Upbeat Approach 


by 57 cents. And Ecuador report- 
edly has been trying to sell oil for 
as much as $10 below the official 
$40price. 

The Mexican cut, according to 
Petroleum Intelligence Weekly, an 
authoritative industry newsletter, 
“all but ruins the negotiating posi- 
tion of producers trying to protect 
the crumbling edifice of OPECs 
maximum selling prices.” 

Concluded PIW, “The price re- 
volt among contract customers is 
spreading across the OPEC and 
non-OPEC fronts, making major 
price reductions all but inevitable 
for the majority of producing na- 
tions.” 

Customers who do not have con- 
tracts with the oil exporters and 
«ho instead rely on spot market 
purchases have long since revolted. 
Spot market prices have been tum- 
bling since the first of the year as a 
result of production in excess of 
current demand and the highest oil 
siocks in history. Oil inventories 
are perhaps as much as 600 million 
barrels above normal for this time 

of year. 

The key to the growing drop in 
world oil prices is the willingness 
of oil companies, majors and inde- 
pendents alike, to walk away from 
crude oil contracts if the price is 
too high. 

With a $40 price, Nigeria, which 
was exporting about 1.7 million 
barrels of oil daily earlier this year, 
is having difficulty finding buyers 
for its crude not taken by major oil 
companies and its oil production 
has been falling steadily. 


Suzuki Exhorts Europe on Free Trade 


Fnun Agency Dispatcher 

TOKYO — Premier Zenko 
Suzuki, who leaves Tuesday for a 
six-country European tour, said 
Monday it would be “smodaT for 
the West to adopt protectionism. 

Alluding to strong EEC pressure 
on Japan to cut back exports, espe- 
cially of cars, Mr. Suznlri said at a 
press conference that industrial de- 
mocracies should maintain free 
trade to oyercome the inflation, 
unemployment and detaioration 
of their payments balances that 
have resulted from two oil crises. 

It would be “a smridal act for 
industrial democracies to go pro- 
tectionist or try to maintain the. 
balance erf payments through cur- 
tailment of trade,” he said. 

Also Monday, Japanese sources 
said West Germany’s visiting Eco- 
nomic Minister, Otto Graf Lambs- 


dorf, had told Japanese leaders 
that Japan’s decision in April to 
limit auto exports to the United 
Stales “came as a shock to En- 
rope”'and could seriously affect 
the maintaining of open trade. 

Tanaka Tour 

Mr. Suzuki is to visit West Ger- 
many, Italy, Belgium, Britain, the 
Netherlands and France He said 
his government would help seek a 
solution to trade problems, with 
detailed talks being left to the rele- 
vant ministers. 

. The minister of inte rnatio nal 
trade and industry, Rokusuke 
Tanaka, starts visits Friday to 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands 
and Britain to discuss export issues 

in detail 

Mr. Suzuki said his own trip is 
intended to strengthen ties be- 
tween Japan and western Europe. 


ICL, Citing Economic Conditions, 
Has £33 Million Loss, Sales Drop 


He characterized these as insuffi- 

and U^^^^ean relations. 

But Mr. Suzuki will find mount- 
ing pressure in Europe for a shift 
in Japanese trade policies, officials 
in the EEC capitals said Monday. 
Leaders facing unemployment and 
demands for protectionist mea- 
sures win insist , on concrete con- 
cessions. 

Europeans fed that years of 
talks aimed at convincing Tokyo 
to accept export restraints in sensi- 
tive sectors have had scant results, 
the officials said. 

Mr. Suzuki, the first Japanese 
premier to make an official visit to 
Europe for eight years, is to meet 
West German Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt in Hamburg Wednesday. 

Japanese expons to the EEC in 
the first four months of the year 
jumped 31 percent over the same 
period last year, while the EEC 5 
trade deficit with Japan shot up 44 
percent to $3.6 billicra, according 
to EEC figures. 


By Steven Rartner 

New York Tunes Service 

LAUSANNE. Switzerland — An 
unusually optimistic mood was ev- 
ident at a meeting of leading bank- 
ers last week as they surveyed the 
world economic situation. 

The devdoping countries' debt 
and East-West relations were dis- 
cussed thoroughly at the three-day 
meeting of the International 
Monetary Conference, and there 
was a clear sense that the problems 
are manageable. “There's a feeling 
of 'Hey. we might muddle through 
after all,’ " said Frederick Hddr- 
ing, deputy chai rman of the Phila- 
delphia National Bank. 

Substantial economic difficulties 
r emain, but the bankers noted that 
many — such as the balance-of- 
pavments surpluses of the oil-pro- 
ducing countries — have occurred 
before and been resolved before. 
“The adjustment process has 

Gold Soars; 
Dollar Eases 

From Agency Dispatches 

LONDON — Gold and silver 
prices rose sharply Monday in 
London and in early New York 
trading on reports that Israel had 
destroyed a nearly completed Iraqi 
nuclear reactor. The dollar fell 
slightly in quiet European trading 
as many financial centers were 
dosed for a holiday. 

Gold was fixed in the afternoon 
here at $47350 an ounce, up from 
$460 at the morning fixing and 
Friday. In early New York trading, 
gold for current delivery climbed 
$19.50 to $471 JO an ounce, after 
dosing Friday at $452 an ounce. 
There was no gold trading in Zu- 
rich. 

Silver, which fen Friday to a 
two-year low in London of S9.S95 
an ounce, rose to $10.31 Monday. 

In London, the pound, which 
tumbled 16 cents lak week to its 
lowest point in 2% years, recovered 
slightly to $1.92325, up a bit from 
Friday’s dosing price of $ 1 .9290. 

In Milan, the only other market 
open during the bohday. the dollar 
fell slightly from Friday's aD-time 
record dosing price of 1,208.05 
lire. 

In New York, the dollar weak- 
ened against most major curren- 
cies at midsessioti. after opening 
above Friday’s dose, dealers said. 


. Reuters 

LONDON — International 
Computers Ltd. lost £33.9 million 
before taxes for the six months 
ended March 31, after a £20 ^-mil- 
lion profit in the same period last . 
year, Europe’s largest computer 
manufacturer announced Monday. 

Sales slipped to £318.4 million 
from £346-3 minion, I CL said. It 
reported an after-tax loss of £36.1, ' 
mhl i nn, compared with a' £163- 
miflion profit a year earlier. 

ICL Chairman Christopher 
Laid! aw said the losses, largely 
caused by the effects of severe eco- 
nomic recession, would seriously 
hit the company’s reserves and re- 
strict its ability to borrow. In 
March the British government pro- 
vided ICL with loan guarantees 
worth £200 million. 


Mr. Laidlaw said detailed pro- 
posals to correct the position are 
being prepared and will be dren- 
lated for consideration, at an. ex- 
traordinary general meeting. 

On a positive note, he sad ICL's 
larger 2966 computer is being well 
received and ICL expects to an- 
nounce a new small -business com* 
puter in the next few weeks. 
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worked remarkably, so today I 
think there is a better understand- 
ing of the process,” said Walter B. 
Wriston. chairman of Citib ank, 
who acquired a b ullish image at 
the sessions. 

Also buoying the 200 f inancial 
leaders was the resurgence of the 
U.S. dollar in foreign-exchange 
trading and the pledge from Presi- 
dent Reagan of a vigorous eco- 
nomic program. Although a strong 
dollar means weak currencies else- 
where. the dollar remains an im- 
portant symbol of world stability 
for bankers. 

“All of us want a strong and 
stable dollar and hope very much 
that the effort to changp the funda- 
mentals in Lhe United States will 
be successful” said Karl Otto 
Pohl president of the Deutsche 
Bundesbank. 

Sponsored by the American 
Bankers Association, the Interna- 
tional Monetary Conference has 
become a prestigious annual meet- 
ing, able to draw an impressive ar- 
ray of speakers from the worlds of 
politics and finance. 

Business sessions were dominat- 
ed by the adjustment process and 
were widely described as a disap- 
pointment — perhaps because the 
problems were familiar and the so- 
lutions had been well-aired. 

Concern was expressed about 
recent developments such as West 
Germany’s economic downturn, 
the election of a Socialist in France 
and the recession in Britain. Per- 
haps the most-discussed worrisome 
item was the effect of high U.S. in- 


terest rates on other nations' econ- 
omies. The bankers agreed almost 
unanimously that they were being 
forced to adopt unwanted econom- 
ic policies because the higher rates 
threatened their own currencies. 

But these and other worries were 
discussed in mild terms, and there 
was general agreement that the 
United States bad to keep rates 
high as pan of its fight against in- 
flation. 

The governor of the Saudi Ara- 
bian Monetary Agency, Abdul 
Aziz al-Quraishl was questioned 
on the investment plans of Saudi 
Arabia, with its mammoth doDar 
holdings, and about West Germa- 
ny, which has been a heavy bor- 
rower. He said Saudi Arabia would 
continue to diversify reserves, tike 
any prudent investor, and more 
borrowing by West Germany 
would be accepted, although at 
market rates. 

The delegates' optimistic mood 
was bolstered by the outlook for 
ofl supplies. The growing world- 
wide oil surplus and continuing di- 
vision within OPEC have raised a 
likelihood of stable or declining 
prices for a significant period. 

One mild disagreement arose be- 
tween Citibank's Mr. Wriston and 
some other bankers over just how 
rosy the outlook is for balance-of- 
payments adjustments. Sharing the 
platform. Lord Roll chairman of 
S.G. Warburg & Co., argued that 
financing for poor nations would 
be more difficult than after the last 
oil-price shock. He cited increasing 
exposure by banks and less oppor- 


tunity for the wealthy nations to 
expand economic growth. 

Last year the developing nations 
recorded combined deficits of 
about $60 billion while the oil ex- 
porters had a total surplus estimat- 
ed at $115 billion. Unlike the ex- 
pectation after the first oil-price 
shock in the mid-1970s, most 
bankers this time predict that the 
surplus will diminis h Sir Jeremy 
Morse, chairman of Lloyds Bank, 
said the consensus was that it ap- 
pears the adjustment will be 
manageable. 


Iran Exports Down 
TEHRAN (Reuters) — Iranian 
oil exports fell 68 percent in the 
Persian year ended March 20, ac- 
cording to the central bank gover- 
nor, AJi Reza Nobari. as quoted in 
the Tehran press Monday. 

Markets Closed 

AD financial markets were closed 
Monday in Belgium, France, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland and 
West Germany for the Pentecost 
holiday. 
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By Jack Aboaf 

AP~Pew Jones 

PARIS — The Preach machine' 
tool industry is in the throes of yet 
another restructuring plan follow- 
ing last years poor performance, 
when domestic production declin- 
ed to the lowest level in 10 years 
and imports rose to a new record. 

After a relatively good showing 
in 1978 and 1979, in the wake of 
the government’s 1976 plan, 
French manufacturers have re- 
turned to their chronic state of 
gloom. 

Machine-tool production last 
year declined 6.9 percent to 69,312 
tons, the lowest level in 10 years 
and far short of the 130,000- ton 
target set under the 1976 plan. 

At the same lime imports rose 
48 percent to 234 billion French 
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francs {5410 million at current ex- 
change rates), while French ex- 
ports increased 11.8 percent to 
2.18 billion francs. The 161 mil- 
lion-franc deficit compares with 
surpluses of 370 milli on francs in 
1979 and 420 million francs in 
1978. 

French machine -tool makers are 
also meeting increased competi- 
tion in a number erf “traditkmaT 
markets in Africa and elsewhere 
from cheaper and less sophisticat- 
ed machines produced by Commu- 
nist bloc countries. 

Nationalization 

As expected, the industry has 
once more turned to the govern- 
ment for help. It issued a strong 
appeal for state backing in a fresh 
attempt to consolidate a fragment- 
ed sector — 170 companies, only 
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20 of wbich employ more than 200 
persons, and only 8 more than 500. 

This time, however, there are 
suggestions that the government 
should take control of ailing com- 
panies and perhaps of the entire 
industry. 

Henn Line, president director- 
general of the Line-PSM, France's 
second largest manufacturer of 
machin e tools with an annual turn- 
over of 350 million francs and 
2^00 employees, has called for 
outright state-ownership of the 
flagging industry. 

Mir. Line, who failed to raise 300 
million francs to rescue his finan- 
cially troubled company, said, 
“Since the industry is not capable 
of attracting private coital the 
state should assume the role.” 

He has called for the creation of 
a state-owned hol ding company to 
coordinate investments and re- 
search and act as an'umbrefla for 
the entire sector. - -w7. 

A spokesman for the .machine- 

tool manufacturers association re- 
jected the idea of state ownership. 
“If some firms want to be nation- 
alized, that’s their problem,” he 
said. 
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But given the nationalization 
program of the new Socialist gov- 
ernment, state ownership of a sec- 
tor considered to be important for 
French industrial independence 
should not be ruled ouL 

A number of major companies 
in the field are already under state 
control. These include the ma- 
chine-tool divisions of Renault, 
Aerospatiale and Snecma. 

‘National Solidarity’ 

In its latest call for help, the in- 
dustry claimed that without “sig- 
nifeant” government intervention, 
its technotogieal dependence and 
perhaps actual production could to 
tain into foreign hands. 

The association appealed for ad- 
ditional investment incentives over 
a long period, as well as “national 
solidarity” by urging the national- 
ized companies to buy French. 

The government of former Presi- 
dent Valery Giscaid d’Estaing had 
responded to French apprehen- 
sions by requiring importers to ob- 
tain “ adminis trative visas” for a 
large rnmihgr of machin e-tools. 

Industry Output 
Declines in Italy 

Reuters 

ROME — Italian industrial out- 
put, seasonally adjusted, fell a pro- 
visional 0.49 percent in April after 
a 1.4-percent decline in March, the 
National Statistics Institute report- 
ed Monday. 

Year on year the institute's sea- 
sonally adjusted index, base 1970, 
showed a 3.5-percent fall to 143.0 
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Toronto Stocks 

Closing Prices, June 5, 1581 
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compared with a 4.1 -percent year- 
on-year decline in March. The in- 
dex reached 130.3 in April, 1980. 
The institute said the April Gg- 
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Grindlays 
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Group 
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fixed 
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A major international 
banking group with 
assets exceeding 
£3,300 million and 
over 200 branches 
and offices in more 
than 35 countries. 


The institute said the April fig- 
ures indicated industrial produc- 
tion was continuing to fall, al- 
though at a menu restrained rate, 
with declines registered in the 
shoe, clothing and paper indus- 
tries. 



Tokyo Exchange 


"Interest is paid without deduction of tax at source. 

The rates quoted are correct at the time of going to press. 
Larger amounts can attract a higher rate of Interest 


I Mr. Jeremy Cross, Grindlays Bank Ltd., 
13 St James's Square, . 

| London SW1Y 4LF, England. 

I Please send me details of your US$ 
accounts available in London. 


Naipe_ 

Address. 
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Montreal : slack ExOnaao industrials Incfoit. 
Toronto : TSE 300 Indus. 


New btoei : S4663 ; Prevtom : SJLii 
NDUm+DJ toPf* : 76MS7 / Pmvtouo : 76BL77 


(jolf Course, ‘Tennis Courts, Jfealtfi Spa, Marina, 
Tleganl Club. Apartments from $200, oooloS 1,060, 600. 

'Tumbcrtyhle 
. \ yacfitand^udOub 

u\ m ^ P.O.Box 630578. Miami. 

. r * Florida 33163 U.S.A 

M 4 \ r)/ {305)935-0300. 


JIMBERLANA MINERALS N.L. 


NOTICE TO ALL SHAREHOLDERS 

The directors wish to advise you that a call of 25 cents per share has been made on all the existing 7.7 
million partly paid shares so as to make them 50 cents fully paid shares. The call is due and payable no later 
than July 8th 1981. Following the completion of this call, all shareholders will be offered one option at 5 
cents each to take up a fully paid share for every two fully paid shares then held. The exercise price for each 
option will be $A1 .00. Notices relating to the option issue will be despatched to registered shareholders in 
due course. 

The directors have decided to raise this capital for exploration and mine development by way ofthe call 
and option issue rather than erode existing shareholders’ interests by the placement of shares with other 
parties. ‘ ' 

• The Minador Gold Mine on the Witwcaersrand Gold Fields, South Africa, is now 7 in production and 
additional ore reserves are being evaluated which have the potential to considerably increase the scope of the 
overall project. JIMBERLANA will have a 50 p.c. interest in the profits earned by this mine. 

• In Irian Jaya, West Irian, exploration field teams" are presently active as part of the initial phase which 
will cost in the order of $A630,000 in 1981. Further work will be required on this large project in 1982. 

• Encouraging results in the Northern Territory of Australia have indicated a number of interesting 
prospective uranium and base metal targets and the board has received recommendations that these should 
be drilled. 

• In Western Australia the company’s consultants have recommended diamond drilling of certain of the 
mineral leases where recent work has indicated the presence of tantalite mineralisation below the surface. 

• Certain oil and gas properties are currently being investigated in the USA. The board believes that in 
addition to expenditure on its presently existing projects^, part ofthe funds raised by this call and the 
forthcoming option issue, should be held in reserve for these possible opportunities in the U.S.A. or other 
such prospects which could warrant the company’s investment. 

Shareholders are reminded that the call of 25 cents per contributing share is payable to 
JIMBERLANA MINERALS N.L., 7th Floor, 450 Little Collins Street, Melbourne, Victoria 
3000, Australia on or before July 8th 1981. 

Notices have already been mailed to all registered shareholders and no reminder notices 
are being despatched. 

To avoid mail problems in Australia and elsewhere, shareholders are advised to pay the 
call to the company immediately. 

Shares on which the call remains unpaid on July 22nd 1981 will be forfeited under 
Australian law. 

Forfeited shares will be auctioned and the forfeited shareholders will no longer be 
registered. 




FRANCO BRITANNIC 

21, avenue Kleber. Paris 16' ‘ 
500.85.19 

25. rue P.-V. Couturier, 92300 Levallois 
757.50.80 


iosthlBireondl®© DMsinnisiltllmaD nw 


US$ 20,000,000 874% Notes 1977 due 1985 

Notice Is hereby given to the holders of the 8V 4 % Notes 1977 due 1985 of Gist-Brocades 
International N.V. that, as the result of a drawing effected on June 2, 1981 in accordance with 
terms of the ^ Trust ^^mentdhted July 15, 1977, Notes belonging to Redemption Group 
nr. 3, representing US$ 4,000,000 principal amount, will be redeemed K P 

TheNotes seated forredemption wjH be repaid at their principal amount on and after July 15 
1981 at the offices dt the Paying Agents listed below, upon surrender of the Notes with all 
coupons, matunng after the date set for redemption, appertaining thereto: 

PRINCIPAL PAYING AGENT 
Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. 

595 Herengracht 
Amsterdam 


Bank Mees & Hope NV 
548" Herengracht 
Amsterdam 

Banque Nationale de Paris 
16 Boulevard des itallens 
Paris 75450 


PAYING AGENTS 

Banque G§n6rale du Luxembourg S'JK. 
14 Rue Aldringen 
Luxembourg 

i Deutsche Bank Aktiengeseilschaft 

10-14 Grosse Galiusstrasse 
6000 Frankfurt/Main 


D.M. L.TULLOCH 
CHAIRMAN 



JIMBERLANA MINERALS N.L. 

7th FLOOR 

450 LITTLE COLLINS STREET 
MELBOURNE, VIC. 3000 
TELEX: AA24028 PREMOR 


European American Bank & Trust Company 
10 Hanover Square 
New York 
NY 10015 

Society G&ndrale de Banque S:A. 

3 Montagne du Parc 
B-1000 Brussels 


European Banking Company Limited 
150 Leadenhall Street 
London EC2V 4PP 


Union Bank of Switzerland 
45 Bahnhofstrasse 
.CH-8021 Zurich 


US$ 16,000,000 principal amount of Notes will remain outstanding after July 15,1 981 


Amsterdam, June 2, 1981 


T rustee for the Noteholders; , 
Nederiandsche Trust-Maatschappii b.v; 
326-328 N.Z. Voorburgwal 
Amsterdam 
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16ft Wftcomlus JM 
2lel 3-16 COurtM JQe 
4ft 2V« cretTFo 

29ft 1 6ft Cromif 


15. Z20 23 23 73 — ft 

.82 40 Bft 8ft Oft— ft 

18 6 2 14ft 14ft Uft- ft 

1-710 U 7 4ft 4ft 

At 7 U lift lift »lft+ ft 

4741 u 3ft 3ft 3ft + ft 
17 7 8 19ft mh 19ft— ft 

28 118u30ft 29 79. —1 

£710 2 -10ft 10ft 10ft + ft 

8814 4 lift lift lift— ft 

31 19S 3Bft 19ft » 

3.1 10 3 945 9ft 9ft- ft 

4-1 11* 154 Idft 15ft 14ft+l 
7 J d 4 13ft 13ft 13ft 
A3 4 105 Bft. 7V1» 7ft- ft 
£1 9 21ft 21 to aw 

45 6 • dU 4ft Jft-d.Vh 

6J B a 12ft 12ft 12ft 
1.910 » Bft Bft Bft— ft 
3-811 95 2*ft 24ft 26ft+ ft 

51 lft lft lft— ft 

£1 I 33 29* 27ft 3* JlS 

17 s Ju , «f l *-.* 

£7. 64 7ft 7ft 7ft+ ft 

B 22 10ft 9ft 9ft— to 

3.1 I 12ft Uft 12ft 

6 3ft 3ft 3ft 

2.0120 112 27ft 24ft 26ft— ft 
3.1 4V. 41d 4ft 

14 40 13ft 13ft 13ft+ ft 

Ml 1 35ft 34ft 3Sft+ ft 

u u 57 u 9ft an 9ft -f- ft 

15 324 17V» .17 17 

SJ11 9 13ft 13ft Uft 

.5 7 lift 18ft 

4.91} I 9ft ftd 


10ft— ft 
9ft- ft 


45ft 33ft crow 1 JO 

12ft 79h Crawl A* 40 

S ITftCwnCP JOa 
ft 17toCwCPB JOa 
4 2to CrowaC 
36ft I9to crutcR 48 . 
38ft 24 CnrstO 46 
29ft UHCMWCCP 40 
24ft 14ft Citrtlce 1 40 
17ft UftCmtAI n 
1 to Cyprus- 
13ft lift Cvor pi i JO 

Sft 2ft OCL _ . 
<ft mows 421 
3ft 2H Daman 
23 12ft Damson J4I 
24ft 10ft DotaAc .I0r 
44ft isle Dafaad 40 
33ft lSMDayM ■ 

5ft IftDeRase 
2ft lft D* coral 
19 lift DelLofe 40 
96V 45ft DHhiO .10 
31ft Uft Dooaslt 142 
4ft 2ft DassnJ 
23ft 12ftDevlCp 
25 Uft Devon 
35ft 14 DIBl eon 
20ft 12ft Dillard JO 
3ft ill. Diodes 
2ft lftDISFOB 
4ft 2ft DJX ICO 
21ft 9ft DameP £ 
31ft MtoDocnfr o ? 
a 16ft Dor Gas .16 
10ft JVDsfltY JOB 
Uft 6ft Downey 38 
23ft VTto Dree n » 
26V I4M Dunes n 
16to lift Du Pl* JO 
I7to lltoDurTtf JOa 
17ft Bft Dfplcln .10© 
24ft lift Dyneer s42 

Bft 4ft EAC 46 
19 12 EECO 

IS 14ft EstnCe 140 
lft 1 Edmas 
21 Uft EDO 4flb 
Bft 2ft ElAudD 
44 34ft ElcAm 1 JO 
9ft 6ft EiecSd n 
16V 7ft Elf ■ nor 
10ft S EmpCqr M 
14V lOVEnMaf n 
Uft Bft EnoMln 
23ft 13ft EnpYRs 44 
1BV 15W E net/ll I 1.74 
29ft Bft Esaev 45c 
24ft 14 EsaRd Me 
9V 3ft Eta Lav .lie 
15ft 9ft EvsnAr 40 
15 Oft EvrJ B .10 
16 Oft EverJ A 40 
4ft 2ft Exfctye ■ 
41ft 17V Exsiro -10 

6Vt AhFGI Mr 
TO 13V PPA 6 40 

25ft 20ftFRUad JO© 
15ft 9V Foblnd SO 
M* 2ft PoirTx 
10ft 13 Fairfd n 44 
4ft 2V Fairmc 
lift 714 Favors J4b 
10ft 4ft Fed Res 
64K| 22 FBfinnt .10 
2dV 18ft FinGen 408 - 
22V Uft FlnGnA 40t> 
10ft 7ft FtConn la 
38 13ft FrSLSh .901 
6 3ft Firmrt 
18V Bft FlschrP J7j 
26ft ITVFItcGE £60 
12ft 6ft Floss 
hft 3ft FtanEfl 
8 2ft FlaCao 
16 Bft FlaRCk 40 
45ft 25ft FlwGen 
18ft lift Flowers M 
31% Mto FlukeJ 1.141 
5ft 3 Foedrm 
1 7ft 7ft FoctoM JSe 
4lft 29to Foot* PfUO 

2SV I4to ForsH- s 
25 to 13 Franc a 

17V Bft Franks .45 

53V 33 FrqEl ■ 

12 5ft Frledm 44b 
6ft SWFrlsndF 
; 3to SVFrlUta J» 
28ft 10V FranIA 40b 
19V 4ft FrtA wl 


J3 137 29ft 2AV 29W + 1V 
24 7 Tift 12ft 12*9— to 

1 J 4 31 IV 1.5-16 1 5-16—1-16 

35 1 3to Jto 3 to — ft 

44140 . 3.18to Uft 18to — ft 
4112 2 43ft 43V 43V — % 

42 4 30 12 lift llft-f- to 

44 35 18W 10ft 18W— ft 

43 1 18ft IBM lift 

K 6 3ft 3ft 3ft 

1415 1*9 -3Bft 28V 2Sft+ to 
1/4 1 09 229 2tft 2d 26ft- V 
24 f 70 27ft 77ft 27ft + ft 
49 7 3 24V 34ft 24ft 

20 56 17 16V 16ft— ft 

747 13-16 V ft 
15. V Uld lift 11V+ ft 


73 5 Tft 3ft 3ft 

85 5 107 Bft 2V 3ft 

7 2 3W 3ft 3VI 

£7 21 169 ITftdUft 12ft— ft 
412 110 Uft 131A -13V + ft 
1414 124 33ft 31ft 31W— V 
14 2*3 23ft 21to ato + lV 
50 3* 3ft 3ft 

2B 73 Jto 3V 2ft+ ft 

3.1 d 71ul9V 18ft 19ft+lto 
.1119 118 76ft 75ft 76to+ ft 
81 5 1 31V 31 V* 31 to— to 

8 3d SV 5ft 5V+ U 

4 4 19» 19 19 — U 

4 £2400 16V 15ft Id — to 
» 54 2Bft 28ft » to— ft 

£0 6 4 2Sto 20ft 2 Oft+ ft 

a 2ft 2ft £ft 

2 2ft 2ft 2ft 

14 3ft Jto 3ft— ft 

1387 IS 17V 17V— ft 
58 50 29ft 29ft— ft 
J 11 208 21 to 20ft 20ft— ft 
18 9 87 ID ,9V 10 + ft 

42 8 6ft 6ft 6ft 

27 lBft lWh Uft— ft 
73 12 17ft 16V 16V— V 

41 6 1 Uft Uft 14ft— ft 

13 It 14 1ZU 12 1216+ V 

MIS 126 10 Tft 9ft— .ft 
17 9 14 17ft 16th 16ft— to 


5J 7 S 6V 6ft 6ft , 
1J B 14 16ft 15ft 15ft- ft 
7.912 3 15ft 15ft T5ft— ft 

20 IV lft lft 

£317 109 17V 17 11V+ to 

37 4ft 4to 4V+ ft 

£6 12 26 39ft 37ft 39V + ft 

23 I 6V 6V 6V+ ft 

17 178 10ft 10ft 10ft— ft 

94 7 9 SV 5ft 5ft+ ft 

39 60 lift 11V lllh „ 

47 43 9 'Bft 9 + ft 

1.5 24 . 7 15V 15ft JSH 

18' - 10 16V 1646 16ft, , 

.917 24 27ft Uft 26ft + ft 

£8 6 15 24 23V 14 + to 

1422 15 . Tft 6ft Cft— ft 

£1 a a Uft 13 13 + ft 

411 >61 12 12 12 + to 

1.7 11 x38 12ft 12 12 — to 

.6 5 3to Tft . 3ft 

J2B 3 U 34V 23 


1.1 10 4ft 4V 4V 

£1 5 17 IBft 18V 18V— ft 
465 2 21ft 23ft 239*+ ft 

A3 5 42 !5to U 15 + ft 

10 10 3 3 3 ■ 

IJ 7 » 17to Mft l«h— * 

1 2ft Tft 2ft + ft 

US (1 SV Hto BY* 

44 276 4 V 4ft 4ft + ft 
J 21 87 30ft 29ft 2nd— ft 

un 13 3SV Hk »+'»>■ 
u i aw a w 72 to— ft 
W. 6 5 Bto Bto Oft 

64 21 Uto d!3ft 13ft— ft 

5 2 4to 4to 4» _ 

AS 42 16V 'Sto 15V+ ft 

14 7 S 18ft Uft ljft+ ft 

Id 12 I2to 12V 12to— to 

u s 3ft m 3ft 

6 13 6V 6V 6V 

£1 5 IB 14V* 14V 14V+ to 
39 540 38V 37M 37to— ft 
3410 13 ITO 17V 17 V— ft 

3J» Id Uto 32 nV+ to 

UBS ft 5ft 5ft + ft 
6.111 23 Bft 8ft 8ft 

64 2 33to 33to 33ft + to 

28 222 uJ7 25V 26V + 1V 
114 28ft 20ft 28to— ft 
2.710 IS Uft 16V 16ft 
39 114 47V 44ft 4714 + 1 
£16 3 Uft- Tift Uft+ ft 

163 V Tft 6ft Oft 
34 6 14 B 7ft - 7ft— ft 

3 9 135U2SV 77V 27V— 1 
128 19ft T9 19VS— Si 


‘<ft 

TtoGIEkPt 


V 

11 

4% 

4% 

4%+ ft 




11 

II 

2ft 

2ft 





18 

183 

1 

61b 

6 V*— ft 

7to 


,12a 

£717 

40 

4% 

Jft 

dft— to 

■1% 

2% Sala«r 


6 

38 

n% 

Uft 

lift- ft 

.7% 


1 

SX A 

36 

17ft 

16ft 




.ton 

.513 

6 

49% 



1% 

1% Gaylrd 


5 


3% 

Jft 

Jto+ to 

■5% 


31 

17.43 

S7 

TSft 

18% 

llto 

-ft 



12 

97 

5% 

s% 

5ft + to 


5% GnEtaP 

.do 

5X 5 

6 




lto 


.12 


1SB 

9 

Bft 



9ft Gen he 


37 

79 

19to 

19% 

19ft + ft 



X5a 

X 19 

16 

6% 



r 


1X0 

ax 5 

12 

19% 

19% 



14 GnIYI 

XS1 


161 

14to 

14 

14to+ to 

£2 


.10 

A26 

150 

16% 

16 

16to+ ft 





27 

!?l* 

31ft 

12% + 1% 


20ftGtnmr 

lb 

4J-T6 

31 

•a 

32ft 

23ft- W 


1% Giabla) 



26 

lft 

lft 

lft 


12 Monti) Stock S[ « r ._- 

Hfth LOW Dtv. in S YM. P/E 10ft. High Low C (S».a^ 


19ft 13 Co IdWH J4 

^ mewFia 

® arch wi 

fL J4V GorRp e -a* 

I7to I2to GouldT 1 jbe 

f 4 S™5 W 33 

B CmdAu jo 

Uft 7to GmdCM js 

?i£ , 2 ,tl & ron ® rA 

IS *W GlAml 
Uft lOVOlHaui 

» GH.kCh M 

lftGrsnm 

Tito *535 GREiT jo 
54to Cross T 1J2 

Jto 2to GruE n 
4Vi MGaarak .lft 
}4 9ftGnordc jo 
ttft au Gulltrd jo 
STV 16ft GlfCdo o Zu 
£3ft 10ft Gifttr 


TWO llftHMG 

Bft 4ft Hompfn J7t 
*ft Harvey 

16V 6 Hasbro .lor 

10ft a V Hostlna jft 
Oft 3ft HawalA 
33V 12V* HlttiOi ■ 

9ft 6ft HefltiM JO 
9ft 6 HelnWr J3t 
4ft Hetnlck. m 
3ft . lft HelfMt 
16V Bto KersitO 
*Hh awHlGlnc .isr 
10ft 5V HllrAv 
39to 16ft Hlptmc 34 
,^4 lft Hfttmon 
ltft 9ft Hollvcp 
20 13ft Korml S2 
22ft 10V HornHro 
30ft 22V* Helal In 240 
13ft 6V HouRon JH 
3ft JVHomVl 
W« 23*kMouOTr J4e 
25ft 16V HublA £ .96 
to 16ft HubIB s M 
Uft 5 HudGn jo 
33V 17ft Hud B a JO 
14V 6V HuatH 30 
18ft 12 HuskyO .15 

lift 5ft ICH Jfl" 
26ft 15V I CM use 

Jto 5 iFSlnd 30 
2tto UVIMC 33 
Uft ID IRTPr uo 
lft 9-U1TI 
_9V Sft impCh JO© 
23-16 lft impGp .lBe 
4ft 2ft imelnd 05 r 
41ft 2Sto Uncoil al .40 
37 28 mPL pf 4 

SV lto tnttstit 
35V 20 matron JO 
IV 11-16 tnitrSv 
23ft lift IntesRs 
22ft 1 lto IntCty a JO 
10 7ft inlrtle n 
25ft 13ft inti-mu ,16b 
6 2 inIBknl 

24ft 15ft inldrl a 
22V* 10ft intPw n 
9V 3ft ini Prof 
25 1SV Ionics s 
18 114* iroqBrd JO 

6V 4to jnctyn job" 
25ft 19 Jacobs ■ A0 
6 MJtnwn 

3ft 2 Je Ironic 
2B 13ft JunloP 
17ft lOftjupirer 

15ft Sft KTelln JO 
21V 6ft Kalslad 
38to 28V* KnGs. p»4J0 
SV 2ft KapakT 
32to lev KayCc .75b 
35V 20 Kenal 
6to 4 Ketchm 321 
1BV* 5VK4YCD J0 
40ft 22ft Key Ph £jffl 
4 2 Aliem 

4 2 to Kin Ark 

31V* 16V* KlnsR J8 
Uto 8ft Kirby a 
lto Kit Mis 
3ft KlerVu 
Uft Knose 
2V Kuhnst 


* JI0 ,U3 ’9ft 18ft 19Vh + 1ft 
5 lft 2 + ft 

/, . 10 »* 3ft 3ft- ft 

? iJS ,n * 17ft- ft 

BJI4 1 lift uft i 6 ft+ ft 

H 1 il J5 !** **»+ to 

“to 14V + to 
11 M7 46 12to lift lift— ft 
,2 ??* MUi wv- to 

4 is li tsv 15V- ft 

*7 7*9 lift nil, JIV 

420 31 S3to 52V 53ft + V 

II 6 8 7ft 7ft — ft 

“ 3 Uft Uto 13to— ft 
A4 9 30 MV 29ft 30V+I 

174 0 3V 3ft 3V+ ft 
U *22 4ft 4ft 4ft_ Vk 

5.120 I MV MV lift— ft 

2J 6 60 24ft 25ft 24 to + ft 

U7 at* 2ift n — V 

__ h m u- 1s,fc 15U ~ ^ 

40a 1210x44 1914 18ft 19 + ft 

10. 5 24 4ft 6V 6V 

7 32 H4 iV ito 


J 7 

54 

15ft 

15 


4X A 

5 

10% 

18% 

18% — ft 


,32 u 8ft 


5%+ % 






44 6 

3 

9 

9 

9 + ft 

12. 31 

14 

i 

d 5% 

5to— to 

X17 

177 

lift 

TTft 

13ft 


18 

2% 

>14 

2ft— V. 


43 

9% 



IX 9 

16 

14% 

14ft 

14ft— ft 


10 

10% 


lflto 

37ft + ft 


13 

37ft 

37% 


5 

2ft 

2% 

Jto 

17 

65 

9ft 


9ft 

SX 6 

16 

IBto 

18% 

16% — to 

12 

33 

11% 

11% 

Uto- to 


55 

26% 

25% 

25ft- to 

6 

46 


12% 

13 


6 

2 

1% 


1% 

£0 

1276 

97to 

26ft 

26ft— to 






4X10 

3 1/24% 

24 ft 

24 ft 


7 


into 

1B% — % 



30% 



1X19 

57 

13ft 

13 


J — i — 1 

196 

14% 

ISIS 

14%+ % 

2X 7 

43 

lOto 




14 

34% 

24% 

24to- to 


X7 

s% 

8% 


1.9 6 

12 

14% 

14% 


9.1 8 

6 

13% 

13% 

13%— to 


IS ft 11-16 11-16—1-16 

7.1 B M 5ft SV— ft 

1£ 5 16 1 9-16 1 9-16 I 9-16 

1-710 24 21* TV 7ft 

115 28V 2814 2flU 
14. V40 28 28 2S 

16 125 5ft 4ft 5Vh+ V 

L3 12 7 31 30 ft 10ft— V 

383 ft 13-16 13-16 
8 195 T7U Uto 17V + ft 
70 13U 13ft 13ft— ft 
32 20 7V 7ft 7V — V 

1.1 7 23 M U 14 

24 1592 6 Sft Sft— ft 

14 67 23ft 22V 23 + V 

26 19 18ft IBto Uto— V 

4 20 BV {ft Bto— ft 

21 14 21 20V 20V— ft 

£8 15 12 14ft 14V 14V + ft 


74 7 2 5V 5V SV 
1414 9 22V 22ft 22ft + ft 

rt Mu 6ft 5V 6ft + ft 
SI 3tt Mb 9 — v 
IB IS 13ft Uto 13V 
5 5 17 17 17 — V 


4V 

7V 

37 

5V 


3 J 6 25- 12ft Uto 12to+ V 

39 37 20ft 20V 20 ft— ft 

14. *10 Jlft 31ft 31V*+ ft 

117 41 Jft lft lft— W 
44 14 19 19V 1«V Uto— V 

12 231 22V 20V 71V + V 
3.9 3 23 6 SV SV— v 

54 7 7 7V 7V 7H+ ft 

.1101 53 37 35V 37 +lft 

4 i 3b M 3« 

125 44 jth 3% 3V+ ft 

1410 & TTft 26ft 27ft + ft 

35 200 29 27V 27V— ft 

43 u 5V* 4tk Sft Y V 

5 7 6W 4V 4b+ ft 

19 76 Uft U 14V+ ft 

125 4ft 4V 416 + ft 


6ft 3ft LAB ,19t 
Mb 2 La Barg j* 
17V <ft LoMaur J0b 

4 lft LaPnl 

39ft 6ft Lakes g 
19ft 10ft Landmk 
12ft Bft Lcnieca 33 
» 12V LazKap jo 

Uft 18ft Lea R rl uo 

Sft 2V LeePh 

5 lft LaburT 
lift 4V UbtyFb 

17 9ft LWWoir 46 
2ft I LlaVdE 
0ft 3ft Lodac .IV 
31 IBto Laalcan JOe 
34 26V LoulsCe 144 

17V* 7V Lundy E 
11 6ft Lurla n 
lift 6ft Lydall JO 
12V 4ft LVOChC 40© 

17ft 11 MCO Hd 
Uft Tft MCO R* 

257i lift MSI DT n JO 
15ft 7V MocAnF 
lb 2ft Macrad 
15 UV Mirpoad 
29V 14V ManCr & J0 
. 246 1 Mamda 

63V 26V JWorkP n 
13V lift Mark wl 
21 I TV Warm pf2J5 
30V 13V Mr)ti In UJ3t 
14V 7 MartPr 

BV <V Masind 
28V 2D46 MIRsli a .12 
31V 10ft Matrix s 
Tft 3V MairfTc ,U 


3411 280 6V 59k 6to+ V 
3 31 102 Bft 8 Bft— ft 
14 17 16 15 Uft 14V 

45 3V Jft 3ft— V 
111 21V 20W 21ft + lft 
14 5 Uft Uft lift 

£3 i 19 uUV 12 12ft + V 

34 47 15 17ft 17ft— ft 

1.913 7 21ft Z1Y* 21ft- V 

47 4ft 4V 4ft + V 
307 iV 4V 4ft 
5 M lift 10ft II + ft 

£3 7 17 14 1SV 16 

11 1 l — to 

£512 33 6 5V Sft— V 

417 37 32V 31V 32 + ft 

*3 10 10 29 28V 29 + ft 

7 365 14V 13ft 14ft+ ft 

13 96 10V 10 10V— ft 

74 9 18 10 9V 10 

34 6 14 10 9ft 10 + ft 


17 286 14V 14V 14V— to 

207 Tft d 7ft 7to— ft 
1-7 Id *76 Oft 23V 23ft + ft 

9 17 I5to 15 15V— to 

27 148 ■ 7V 7V+ to 

10 2 13 to 13V UV— V 

1.414 74 29V 27V 27V— 2ft 

344 IV 1 3-14 1V + 1-16 
W 251 45 45 45 + V 

4 lift dll ft Uto 

11. 64 20 20 20 

AO 10 21 20V 2Mb— to 

5 ,3V 13V l ? to-V 

-S14 129 25VJ 23V 34V- ft 

29 54 29V 2BV 28 V— V 

£1 • 2d 6ft 6V 4ft + ft 


Uto SVMcOow 


VY 

6^ 2V 

St 


9ft 3VMcKeon 3JBc 
24V I6to Moons 1 JO 
10V 7ft Medalst JO 
38ft 27 MedVG .92 
1BV Uto Msdlq n 
13V 9toMenan s 34 
2to Ms BO In 
10ft MEMCO 148 
MercSL 451 
ISto 9 Ml pro s JO 
2SV 16V Melptti 8 JO 
10V 4ft MetroCr 
Sft 2V McKGn 
28ft 16 MdlSa ■ 1 
4ft. 3V Mlcklfa £ .12 
14ft 9to MtdtOCo JO 
17ft Bft Midi Gift Jib 
4ft IVMkfMt 
43V* 32 MlnP Pf S 
6V 4ft MfssnIT 
42ft 24ft Mtchl s 34 
30 V* 13ft MlMCp JO 
6 4ft MonMo J8 
19 15V MaftEn n 

3flft IBto Moca B sJD 
21 UftMoooA 3 JJ 
14V lOtoMfaGttl 1.14a 
6V 2ft MortnS 
16V 6WMoffSS £ JO 
3Sto 23 IMVMII 1 JO 
13 9 MovSfr jo 

9 V 4V MovloL 

33ft 20ft Norda 30 
MV 9V NtGSO JO 
3SW UV NIHltE £.101 
4 2ft NKIney 
14ft 7V Nfpatnf 
81* 4ft NtSHvr 
9 4VVelsL8 J4t 
4to 3ft NastLM .15e 
33V 21V NHamp J2 
2ft IV Nldrla 
55 24 NMxAr JO 

11V S=* NRroc jje 

38 22V NYTlm l 

13V 7V NewbE JO 
19V Sft Newer s J2 
15 6V Nexus 
33 17 NlaoFS 1 

4ft Zto Nichols 43r 
5ft IV Noellnd 
3ft 2ft Nalex 
29 to 17V NARoy 0 30 
21 13V NoCdO o 

Uto 10ft NaesIBb 1.12 
17V Tft NuciDf s 
34V 20V Numac eJO 

Uto Bto OEA Jto 

23 V 14V Oak wd ,12b 
16V SVOhSealv 40 
15 BVCMlol fld JO 
ISto \4W> OrloleH lb 

■ 9V 31* Ormand 
M 5ft Orrov 
9 ft 4V OxfrdPi 
UV 4ft OxarkA 45e 

I . V PNB wl 
Uto 10 PGEpfA 1 JO 
12 BVPGEptC 1JS 

'12 'TV PGEFfD 1 J5 
12 B PGEptE 1J5 
11V 7ft PGEcfG 140 
» 26to PGeprz 446 
25ft 20ft PGEpfY £20 

24 16V PGEpfW £57 

21ft 12V PGEptV 242 
24to UVPGEPfT £54 
24jh 16V PGEyfS £62 
11H 7 PGEcfH l.i* 

22ft IS PGEpfR £37 
19ft 13V PGECfP £45 
19V 12V PGEpfO . 3 
19V 12ft PGEpfM 146 
20V 14V PGEptL 225 
19V 13 POEPfK 244 
20V 14ft PGEpfJ £32 
IDV 7 PGEpfl 149 
37V 19V PGTrn 32 

132ft 30 PacU M4JD 

46ft 23 PocPLpf 5 
30V 21W PacTrst UO 
2«V 16 Page an 
39V 29*4 Pal, CP J6 

3V lft PalmrF 
6V “ 


21 

I'fto 


4 2V PECO J9t 
271b 22V Pen RE ,2 
lift 5V PenobS JOa 
16V 9to Penrlf .15 
IV 1 Pentron 
42 29V PepBov lJflb 

-2SA 13V PerlnL JO 
17to 9V PervDr 42 
43V 17 Pet Lew £23t 
14V lOtoPetLe pnJ5 
6H _ 

3ft 
7 


74 6 12 20ft 20ft 20ft- to 
74 J B 8 ■ + ft 

£510 50 37ft 36V 27V + 1V 
34 17ft Uft 17ft 
24 7 21 12 lift lift- to 

24 2W 2ft 2V 

74 7 21 15ft 15 I5to+ to 
£5 38 6ft 6 6 — V 

1415 11 11V 10ft 1IV+ V 
1419 227 21V 20to 20ft— lto 
13 3 9to 9V 9W 

329 4V 4to 4V+ to 

5.1 2 <7 19V 19V lfto+ to 

£3 7 70 u SV 4ft 5to 

2.1 6 30 14ft 13V Uto + ft 

14 61 10ft 10W 10V+ to 

16 201 2to 2to 21b 

1A z2S 32ft 32to 32to+ V 

5 4 Sto SV 5U 

.912x529 27V* 26V* 26V©- V 

£1 9 129 2BV 29ft laid— to 
94 4 2 4V 4V 4V— W 
32 20 IBft IBW IBft + V 
322 113 30ft 39to Mto + lto 
423 114 30ft 29V MV + lto 
9.1 7 31 12V 12«* 12V* . 

07 ,3V Jto 3V+ 14 
IJ 7 5 16 15ft 15ft— V 

14 6 2 14ft 26ft 36ft 

4411 I 12V 17V 12V 

6 IS • Sto Sto Sto— to 


420 31 26 25 25V* — ft 

34 6 8 10V 10V 10V— to 

J 15 38 Z Tft 27to 27 to— <*• 

89 Jto 3 3 

145 9to BV 9W — to 

21 3 Aft 4ft 4ft— ft 

11.19 70 SV Jft 5ft+ V 

£7 Id 4 Sft Sto SV 

2J1I 14 30ft 30\* 30V 

29 68 2ft 2 J 

14 £4 7 297* 29ft 29%+ V 

4JI2 88 9ft 9ft 9ft— V 

£9 10 38 14VJ 34 34 — V 

54 25 9ft 9 9tb— V 

£17 3 17 17 17 + ft 

- 18 13 llto 11V lift 

£6 9 5 27V 27V 73V*— to 

1448 11 3 7W 2V — to 

6 177 5ft 5 5 — to 

26 SO 2W 2ft 2ft 

1.111 59 17ft dl71* 17to— to 

6 15U 15to 15to — ft 
•4 4 9 12V 12V 12V — to 
13 14 UV 13% 13V + to 

311 24ft 24% 2416+ to 


1.1 18 21 19V* 18% 18ft— % 

410 93 22V 22 22V+ to 

53 a 3 ISto ISto 15V*+ to 

2J 7 it 2% 12!* Uto— ft 
U i d veto w w*+ to 
16 44 8ft 7% 8 — ft 

55 SO* 17 Uft ISto— IV 

1 29 6V A V* Aft + ft 
J 12 156 Uft 11V 12 

P-Q — 

10 5-16 5-16 5-16 

1A It 10V into 10to— % 

14. 2 IV SV IV— V 

1A 5 9ft BV BV+ to 

14. 19 9V Bto 91*+ to 

if a aw Ift Mb— to 

15. 447 £7% 27ft 27ft— ft 

15. U 22 21ft 22 + ft 

14. 24 17V 1TV 17ft— ft 

1A ■ 15V 15V 15V 

15. 8 17V Uto 17V+ ft 

U. 5 189* lift 18ft u 

14. 6 8 7to ■ + V 

14. 1 16V 16% 16V+ ft 

IA 3 11V 13V 13V— ft 

151 3 UV UV 13V— % 

15. 3 ISto ISto 13 to — ft 

14. 6 16ft lSW 15V + V 

14. 2 Uft 14 14ft + ft 

15. 1 15V 15ft 15ft 

14. 3 7% 7% 7V — ft 

£713 94 20 dl9 19ft 

1A. iXU 31 31 31 — ft 

14. Z2S 3Sto 35ft 3Sto— ft 
A4 ID t 29V 29V MV 
54 17V* 17ft 17ft 

IJ 21 675 33ft 31ft 32U— ft 

22 IV IV IV 


2% Pantcst 

xer 

1X10 

59 

4% 

4ft 

4%+ % 

25ft Pardyn 
7ft ParkEI 


52 

346 

44% 

43% 

43 to — ft 


16 

6 

19% 

19V* 

19ft— to 

6%PatFrt 

.150 

LI 4 

15 

13% 

13% 

13ft 

6% PaarTu 


4X9 

/ 

Ato 

S% 

Bto— % 

12% PenRs 

n 

22 

20 

13% 

12% 

12%- % 

22 to PenEM 

XOa 

£313 

2 

24% 

24to 

3*ft+ % 

12% PenTr 

1X0 

70 A 

33 Ul7\* 

16to 

17%+ to 


SJ 8 199 3V* 3V 3ft+ ft 

UU 3 24V 26V 26%+ ft 
17 5 17 10W IDV 18V + ft 

LI 11 35 14V Uft 141b— V 

83 IV 1ft IV— ft 
£7 7 10 44to 44to 44V* + ft 
£210 36 27ft 27ft 27»+ ft 
1J10 41 ul7to 17ft 17%+ V 
11.14 2M 19M 19ft 19V* + ft 
ia n iov ioft lev 


5% PhllLD 

-45 

1£ 3 

39 

5% 

5% 

5%— % 

2 Phoenix 




3ft 

Ilk 

Jto— to 



9 

131 

A 

Sto 

Sft— to 


X01 


7 

3ft 

3% 

3ft+ ft 

JtoPttwvo 

-560 

11. 6 

a 

4% 

4ft 

4%+ to 

37 PIIOM 

X2 

£3 17 

10 

40% 

29% 

40to+l 


60 ... 

56V 29V Pitt war US 
• 39* Plttofn 

26V lift PIcrD a JO 
9ft Sto Plant in 
7ft 2MPI9RA 
7% IVFlyRB 
30 Uft PnouSc 1 
25V 16V PoseE n 
31V 13V PostCc JO 
16V lift PwwrT nJOb 
28V 14 PralrO o 
22 151* PratLm 1.10 ■ 

7ft 4ft Pratt Rd JO 
29V I5V* PrecM nUOe 
26ft inPnaHO IJ* 
27* IHbPrpCT IJOe 
18% 10ft ProvEn 1J4 
6 31* PrutSid 24 

17V 10ft PolfeH JO 
Uft 7to PunlaG 

12V 6V* REDM 
21V Uto RMS n 

m ift eps 

dft 3V RAC .10 
12H 6ft Ragan .12 
65 Uft RnchEx Jde 
23% 10% RanprO 
37V 26V RBfisbB M 
9% 5% Raven nJOb 
34ft 2to Raylfl s 
33V 21toREInv £20a 
Z 4td RtlncT 
lto 13-ii Redlo w 
14 10 Rflnml n 

lOVf 4ft RrfgTr J6 
20% 11% ReaalB J4 


3.1 9 77 S2to S2to S2to+ V* 

15 . “ ” ‘ 

£135 


11 88 24to 231* 23%+ to 

20 U 1 20V 30V 20ft- ft 
22 9 12 13V 13ft 13ft— V 
1 15 15 IS' + ft 

£2 7 25 17V 17ft 17» 

5J 7 9 SV* 5% 5V 


515 

Bft 

Sto 

Sft + % 

19 

lfto 

19 

19% + 1 

7 

5% 

5% 

5%— to 

13 

Sft 

Ml 

sft + to 

J9 

Sto 

4% 

s%+ to 

17 

Zlft 

21 

21 —1 


12. 

> ISO l£% dIS 

15ft + % 

6A 6 

38 

24ft 

33ft 

23ft— ft 

8X13 

a 

23ft 

fsiS 

23 to- ft 

95 4 

10 

ISV* 

ISto— % 

&} ID 

14 

4ft 

4% 

Ift 

IX 9 

*6 

16ft 

16% 

16% 

8 

S 

14% 

14% 

lift- ft 

—ft— ft — 




10 

M 

lift 

llto 

Uft 

19 

3A 

15ft 

15% 

ISto— to 


26 

lft 

1% 

1% 

1.9 27 

16 

5% 

s% 

5%- % 

IJ 9 

47 

10% 

9ft 

10%+ % 

533*141 

49to 

47 

49ft— % 

1158 

lift 

It 

11%+ % 


375 

34% 

.Uto 

saw- % 

L915 

9 

Tft 

Tft 

7ft + ft 

8 

73% 

21ft 

22ft + to 

6.712 

9 

33 ft 

32% 

33 

7 

Ift 

4% 

4ft + % 


S 

1 

1 

1 


93 

10% 

10ft 

10% 

43 5 

24 

8% 

8ft 

8ft + to 

£714 

2 

17% 

1J% 

17%— ft 


12 Month Slock 51s. Clear P(k 

High Low D1V In S Yld. P/E IfiO*. High Low Quel. Close 


9ft 4% RreGyp 34 
38 29 Rein A 

10% 3% Resri wt 

au. Jto RestAac 
9ft 4to RexNDf 
8ft 3ft RHUclP .12 
31% 21% HehTC n r 
Mto Mto RCtlTC 0I2J0 
34% Z5V RIoAfg gljft 
8% S RObnlch 
6!* 3% Rebltn .12 

n lTVRckwor lb 
27ft lift Rogers .12 
5% 2W RenctT 


4% 

1% RovPim 




8 Rvdck 

RfJ6 

43 


«% 

1% Rosea 




4to 





31 

14ft RuStall 

AS 

S.4 7 


12% 

10% Rykolf 

n .40 

£3 • 



14% Rylond 

n.72 

4,7 8 


10% 


— 

S— S— 5 


5toSFM 

X4b 

£1 11 

3 

15% 

10WSGL 

-Ub 

2X 9 


24* 

I^b SMD 



1 

9ft 

4 S5P 




27% 

17 Soat 

s 

25 


IBto 

12ft Salrm 

.40 

£9 15 



Tft scar 10 

JO* 


2 


£713 7 8% 8% B%+ % 

8 le9 Uto 24ft 24V 

66 Sto 5% Sft— ft 

7 101 7 6% fi% — to 

10 17 4% 4% 4% 

Ull 94 u 8% Bto 8ft 
4J 7 34 21% 021% 21to+ to 

95 16 26% 25% 26V+ ft 

IS 32 13 13 

6 4% 61* 4ft- ft 

2J 13 4% 4% 4ft 

SJ 11 7 Uft 18ft 18ft — % 

.41388 179 u2S 25% 27% + 1% 
7 7 4ft 4ft 4ft 

2% 5V. JV6+ to 

12% 12% 12% 

IV d 1 1 — ft 

Jto 3% Jto + to 

28to 28% 281* + % 


79% 60 SDOO pf9J4 
21 15ft SDflO B 12.47 
22% IStoSDOe CfLt8 
37 24% SFrRE 1J0 

9ft Sto Son dote 30 
2V 2to Sonmir n 
Bto 3ft Sargent 
M 7% SeundrL JO 
Bto 2% 5cnelbE 
3% 4!* Sc hoc IP JO 

9% T% Schnsdr J8a 
8% 2% SdMOl .10 

14% lift Sealed * 
lto ft See pot, 

4to 3ft SeeCap 
28ft UftSeliDI s 
10to AWSelos .40 
Uto 6 Semlcn .lor 
18ft 5ft Serve 
llto 7% SelonCo 50 
7% 4%Sha«rS JOa 
Bto 4to Sharon 36 
12 +to Show In J0 
3to 3% SneltrR 

4ft Shepwel ,10c 


7% 7% 7%+ ft 

\5ft 14% IS 

1% 1% Itb- Vh 

4ft 4ft 4ft 

19 ft Uto t? +1 
11% ISto 13V + % 
3ft 3% Sto— ft 

16. 250 43ft 43 1* 43ft + 1 

1A 1 Uft 16% Uft 

15. 2 VS 17V* V8 + to 

S 0 28 M 34ft 36 3* 

6.1 A 2 Bft Bft 
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U.S. COMMODITY PRICES 


2 Jft 
208 17 Aft 

£3 » 7 9 


2ft 

Aft 

9 


2V* + ft 
6% 

9 



123 

7to 

7ft 

7% 

Jul 

211X0 712-90 208.10 708 JO 


7X 

7 

5% 

5% 

Sto 


2T3X0 216X0 20920 299X0 


.9 7 

»« 9to 

9% 

9%— ft 

,&©P 

31490 31650 210X0 2I0JO 


1X12 

IS 

6% 


6% 

Dei 

21650 215X0 71 £00 212X0 


13 

64 u35% 

34to 

34 to— ■ to 

Dec 

2IB50 219.50 71450 216X0 



32 

1% 


1 ft 

Jon 

22QX0 221X0 2,8.50 218X0 

+1X0 


42 

3% 



Mar 

226X0 227X0 22600 22650 

+ JD 


66 

21 ft 



Moy 

229X0 *»«» +5*99 226X0 



20 

9to 





—1X0 


U 10 4ft 

4 tto Aft Aft — to 

4JJ7 5 lift M 11 + ft 

95 9 8 5% 5ft Sft 

7J>43 78 Sft Sto 5Vh+ ft 

U I 77 lift 11 11%+ ft 

73 3% 3ft 3ft 

U 1 II SV S 5— to 


21% 

15% 5 hewer 

IJO 

60 7 

8 

20 

19% 

20+1* 

ll% 

8 staren 

a -W 

MU 

9 

ISft 

ISto 

1X%— % 

7% Slfco 

J6 

£1 12 

9 

13 

11% 

11%— % 

29ft 

7ft Slue A 

40a 

IJ 9 

34 

27ft 

37ft 

77%+ ft 

TV* 

4to Sllvrcal 



23 

<V* 

6% 

6to+ % 

4% 

3 StmcoS 

JS 

7J 7 

1 

3% 

3% 

3 ft— to 


24 9 Sol St Sc 

Uto 4% Son, con 
13to Sto Soumton JO 
13% 11% See l Coo la 
10% 7to SCEd PI106 
11% TtoSCEd PI1J8 
11% TtoSCEd ofl.19 
UV 97* SCEd PIUS 
20% 17% SCEd pflJO 
101% 941* SCEd p» 12 
22% IS SCEd PI2J0 
22V Uto SCEd PI2J1 
74V SO- SCEd PI7J8 
85 61 seed PlB.94 

18ft 13 Sprkm n 
/12% 9to Spr* pl .I2e 
13ft 6ft Spectra .15© 
A 7% SpedOP .181 
18% Sto Spencer 


21 414 UH Uft 14%+ lto 

18 237 11V 10% II + % 

1-712 4 ,3 11% 12 

LB 6 5 MV 11% Tl%- ft 

U. 1 TV 7% 7V 

14. 15 7V 7to 7%+ % 

14. 20 8W I 8ft 4 ft 

14 18 10ft 10ft 10% 

4J 8 28 !9to 20 + % 

IX 52 M 96 96 

14. 2 1SV 15% 1S%— to 

14. 20 15% ISV 15%+ ft 

15. 1 52ft 53 ft 53ft 

14. 4 63 62ft 63 +1% 

46 1 13% 13V 13V— ft 

,J 62 10ft 10 10 — ft 

15 7 1 10W 10ft 10ft— W 

5.122 I Jft 31* 3ft— ft 

£0 17 37 10ft 10W 10ft— ft 

40ft + % 


40ft 

20ft SlCeesa 






38% 

15ft StOAteM 

2-51, 

l£ II 



46% 

26to SfflShr 


ID 




23% 

12ft SlanAv 

X0I 

12 




13V* 

10ft Startup 

-B0 

70 5 

13 


11% 








Jl 

20ft Stai©<( 

Pl 

77 

13 


23% 

12% 

8% SlMlm! 

.2Bb 

£1 5 





16ft Sleancn 

| 


17 



4to 

Jto Slricao 

.06© 

IX 




?to 

lto StfrIEI 


31 

30 


Ift 




9 

9 

3 

2ft 


24 MVStrulW JO 
34to >5%5umllE 20 
34% 21ft SumllE eHIJO 
4% 2th SunClfy 
18to 7to Sunelr s Jfli 
33% 22% Surdnc 
9% 6 SurvJr JO 

15ft 12 SuoFOS J4D 
•% JftSueind 

15ft B SupSurg .44 
44% 14to Suoroe 1 JO 
4to 7% Sujqueh 
ff% 51* Susan ofJSl 
8 4’n Srnlar t Je 

18 16 SvstE 


9% 

Sft SysPln 

34 

18% 

12% T Bar 

s 

6to 

3% TEC 

OO 

3% 

2U.TFI 


31% 

»2% Tie 


54% 

IRA Til n 


2*% 

16 Taaprd 

30 

37 

22% TBoal 

n 

25% 

18 TndB 

.28 

9ft 

Jft Tunnel 

,28b 

13% 

7 to Tasly 

-20, 


JO 


JO 


9V* 3 TchSrm 

23% 6 TechOp 

i lft TechTn .030 
10% 6% Tectrol J2 

38ft 19 Ttlellx 
20 7% Telscl 

9% 4ft Tenner 
14ft 3ft Tensor 
2Dto 8ft TerroC 
2Vto 8% TetraT 
29% 19% TcxCfl g J6 
151* 8 TexAir .!» 

Uto «% TexAE n D7e 
31ft 22% TxGRs n 
21 U UtoTxGR wt 
22to 9ft Txscan % 

4to 1 to ThorCP 
4% 3% Tborolr JJ4e 

7% 3% ThreeD J4 

45 23to Thriftm l jO 
)5V» 5 TldwrK 

1* lift Tlmol* 

S% 3 ToppsG 
21V 15 TorbiCP 1 
Uto 12V Tartef n 
27ft 14 TollP! e JS 
5% 2% TwnClr 

34% 145* Towner .011 
13 7% Tawnr wl 

4V 2% Trailer .Ut 
llto StoTmiLx .10© 
28% 11W TronEn 
19% itoTrnE wt 
Uto 7% TmsTei 
9V 5% Treawv 
10 7 TriSM 

12 6U. TrloCp 

34 18% TrllOII 

10% 6% TJBMx 


9 

272 

31ft 

30 

30 —1% 

1J12 

4 

20% 

20% 

20ft — to 

3.1 10 

162 

9ft 

Bft 

9 to — to 


5 

0% 

7ft 

■to+ ft 

59 

148 

7% 

6% 

6 to— to 

7 

10 

15% 

ISto 

isto 

J 9 

78 

4% 

4% 

4%+ to 


4 J II 4 7% 7% 7V+ Vh 

J 21 80 34% 35% Ja 

92 lfto 19 19V*— to 

15 8 •% 9% 9to+ to 

121 14 10% 10V T0V- ft 

1.912 45 20% 20V 20V 

28 17 77% 27ft 27V*— V 

141 2ito 96% 27V— 1 
1J21 57 12V 12% Uft— to 

J 11 77 4% 9% 9%+ ft 

70 TO 26% 26 26 + 1b 

33 14% 16 16 — ft 

36 1175 Uto 19 1*v* 

1 3% 3% 3% — V 

1.1 6 5 3to 3% Jto 

IS 6 A3 7 Ato 6% — to 

4J 4 I 34ft 34ft 34ft + ft 

U 68 UV Uto 14 ft -r V 

35 118 II Uft 17ft — % 

8 43 1% 5to J%+ ft 

6512 9 15'* 15V, JSVr 

40 95 )iV 16% Uto— V 

19 81 17ft 16% 17%+ U 

149 5% 4% «% 

61 30 20% 20% 20%+ % 

II I0V 10% 101ft- % 

4J 48 3 27* 3 + % 

.9 9 sa n% iov ii — % 

11 85 14 13% UV- % 

7%— % 
IJ + V 

Sto+ % 
TV— ft 
8ft + % 




IS 

8 

7to 

Jl 

£511 

104 

13 

12V* 

38 

3X 13 

2 

tft 

8% 

A0 

10. A 

20 

7% 

7% 

JO 

£4 16 

132 

•ft 

■to 


36 

420 

21% 

29’* 


>1 

233 

■ 

7ft 


24 V 18 TurnrC 128 
8% 3% TwlnFr 

15% 7% U8.I 

Sft 1WUD5 
6 Jto UNA 28 

18 10% URS JOb 


24% 



lift 

»«*i UnAhst 


Jto 

1% UnFood 

JO 

19% 

5% UNaice 


lito 

9% UnRltin 

1.1 le 

Uto 

5ft URaeln 

JS© 

15% 



8% 

.5% UnlfvB 



17% lift VJnvCm 
33% 21 UnvRs £ JO 
10% 6% UnlvRu .72 


9% 4 Valles 

18 UtoValvR& nlJ6 
17ft Uft VaJmac 
16V 6V Vaftaar J4 
Jft IWVrril 
Mft 13% VtAmC J3b 
35% IBto Vt Rsh n,15© 
18% 15 Verna 
31% UVVernll 
5% 3% Vert I ole 
4% lft Viaiech 
18 10% VI con 

4to 7% Vtntge 
6% J% Vlrco 
20V 9to visnav 


£6 7 >107 13% 13 Uto+ % 
Aft 6 2 22ft 23% 23ft + ft 

78 7ft 7% 7ft 

_ U — li — U — 

7 9luT6V Uto 15ft + V 
„ * 9% 2% 3% 

6J 9 9 4ft 4% 4% 

£6 14 12 ISV* 15ft 1S%+ ft 

£1 16 18 31ft 30% 20 V* — % 

7 44 9ft 9% »%— % 

7J1J 43 2ft 2% 9to+ % 

24 * 18 18 18 — % 

8013 14 Uft 13% 13V— V 

£0U 42 12% 12ft 12ft— % 

48 14ft 14% Uft+ to 

2 • TV 7% 

25 65 15% 14V* Uto— % 

B 27 69 26 94% 25 to— % 

HI II W *V 9ft 

— V— V— V — 

4 6ft t% 6% 

81 5 9 lift 16ft 141* — % 

27 2 13 U 13 — to 

£9 8 13 15% 15% 15%— V 
1} 27 5% 7% 2% 

1J»0 1 Uto Uto Uto + ft 

A 15 65 24% 23V 24 + V 

29 16% 16V 16V + % 


.12 


1 TO 0% Voplex 
Uto 5% VuIcCp 

9% 2% WTC 

4% 1% Wcdrll 

50 21 toolbar 

30 lBftWoieo 

12V 5% WallcS 
45% 31% Wang B 
45% 37% Wang C nJ>2 
22V* 10 Words JO 
25% Tto WrnC wt 
28% 16% WlhPO JO 
19% 10V WRIT s I 
12% 5% Watsca JO 

38to 18 wrtifrd s J2 
19% 9% WeldT • JO 

•to 4V Wrl.CO JO 
10% 7V* wesca 46 
32% lBVWsibrn g.70 
23% 12ft WsiFIn J3 
4% 2% WhltCbl 

51 6% Whllefiol 
29% 12% Wichita SH 

4 1% WtllcxG 

27% IS Wmhou sj0 
20% Uft Wlncorp JO 
10 7% Wlflklm JO 

44% 30 WlSF M4J0 
3 2 WolfHB .20# 

U ■% WVtoeer J8 
15V 9ft WwEn S 
36% UWWrathr JI5 
•V 3% WrghlH a 

31 lift WymBn JOb 


s .10 

6 13 

223 

18% 

18 

Uto— % 

-li 

34 5 

A3 

<to 

4% 


t 

4 

9 

Jft 

Jto 

3to+ to 

% 

11 

A 

16% 

16ft 

16% + % 


16 

120 u Sft 

4% 

5 + ft 

331 

13 5 

19 

6ft 

6V1 

*ft 


5X14 

74 

11% 

llto 

lift 

JO 

£411 

31 

Bft 

llto 

Sft— ft 

•I2e 

23 7 

B 

4ft 

4to 


J2 

6221 

18 

12V» 

12ft 

12%+ to 


£5 5 


llto 

llto 

Uto- ft 

— 

W- -W — w — 





16ft 5% Zimmer 


24 31 Bto |U Bft— ft 
11 5 4 3% Jto— % 

.7 15 9 49ft 49 49 

£4 6 2 23% 23% 23%+ to 

£9 8 xl9 8% Mb I to— % 
3 32 394 41V 411* 41ft— to 
.110 5 37V 37% 37ft + ft 

.9 4 38u22% 22% 22to+ ft 
254 23% 22% 23 to— % 
UU 177 28 27<* 77V*— | 

4J1I 17 Uto 14V Uto 

£710 3 llto 11 11 — ft 

,J II xl02 34V 23% 23V— to 

14 I S7 lift 1BV 1BW+ ft 

£4 7 12 BV lto 8ft— to 

4J 7 17 10V* 10V 1DV*+ % 

52 22 - 21% 21V + V 

£9 21 13% Uft 13W+ ft 

12 3% 3to 3% 

33 3* 46% 4*ld 46ft— to 

4 J 23 54 18% 17% 1BH+ to 

6 32 3V Ift Ift— % 

£9 9 J 20V* 30V 20V— V 

£040 5 19% 19V 19ft 

S3 6 S 9V 9V 9V 

14. <100 32% 33% 32W+ ft 

84 10 7% 2% 2V— W 

44110 3 llto 11% 11to+ to 

43 61 10V IBM 10ft— to 

J 44 22to 23% 23% + ft 

133 4 3V 4 + ft 

Ml I UVh 19 19 

J6 £124 12BU16W 15% liV+1% 


Sales ftaures are unofficial 

d— New veerfv low. u— New Yearly high. 

unless otherwise noted, rales of dividends In I he foregoing 
"tori© OW annual dlsbunemsmls baaed on the las! auartertv or 
semi-annual declaration. Special or extra dividends or pay- 
ments not designated as regular are (demined In the Following 
too mates. 

a — Also extra or extras, b— Annual rate Plus slack dividend, 
c— Lieu loafing dividend, e— Declared or oald in preceding 12 
. months. I— Oedored gr paid after stack dividend W spflt-un. I— 
Paid nils year, dividend omitted, del erred or no action taken al 
Iasi dividend meeting, k— Oekored or paid this year, an accu- 
mulative issue with dividends hi urrears. n New Issue, r— De- 
clared or paid tn preceding 12 months gtus stack dividend, f— 
Paid tn stack in preceding 12 months, estimated cash value on 
ex-dividend ar ex-distrlbution date. 

x — e 4-dtvidBnd or ex-rights, v— Ex-dtvtoend and sales In fulL 
s— Sales in full. 

dd— Called. *d— When dblrtouted. wl— When Issued. «w 
Wlth warren rv xw— Wllttoul warren iv xdb — E» -distribution. 

vt— In Bankruplcr at receivsrshlp or being reorganized under 
the Bankruptcy Act. or secur tiles assumed Dr such companies 

Yearly highs and lows reflect the previous 53 weeks plus the 
current week, hut nol the latest trading dav. 

Where o srtlt or stock dividend amounting to 23 per cent W 
more has been paid the year's high-low range and dividend are 
shown for the new stock only. 


The world at your 
fingertips. 


Indsne. [a depth. International. 


Chicago Futures 

June 8, 1981 

Opes HMi Lew Settle Cbe. 

WHEAT 

U80 bu mkniaHO); dollars per bcsbel 
Jill 4.10V* 4.14 4J4ft 404% — OJft 

Sea 4J8 4J9 4JT 4J1 -JO> 

Dec 451 453!* 444% 4J4ft — JRVt 

Mor 4J2 4J3% 445 4J5 —03% 

MOV 480% 402% 4341* 4.74V* — JIV* 

JvH 405 486 4JB 4.78 —SO* 

Prev.satoe 14+85. 

P rev da v ■s open in, SUM. off ». 

COEN 

AIM be mtoimam,- dollars ner basbM 
JUl £42% £451* £40ft £41 ft +J, n 

Sob 147 150 345ft 3A6W +JE 

Dec 153 15<ft 350ft 151ft +J2ft 

Mar £65 346ft 142ft £63% +JZI* 

Mav £7Tft 173V* £i*to £70 +J2 

JUl 177% £77ft £72% £73% +Jfi% 

Prev. Bales 24.165. 

Prev dart open Ini 148764 

SOYBEANS 

£080 be atlMmum; denari per bifibet 
Jul 723 736 735 7J5ft — JHto 

Aua 7J4 7J8 7J6 7J6W -JJlto 

Sep 7JJ 7J7V* 7J7 7J8 +OOV. 

Nev 7J5 7J9 7J0 741% +4)2% 

Jon 740 744% 756 757 +51V 

Mar 7J8V* 7JDV* 7J5 7J5V> + JOft 

Mav 7.94 7.97 758 788% 

Jul 804 BUi 7STY3 757% —01 

Prow, soles 35093. 

Prev dart open ini 104J47. 

SOYBEAN MEAL 

me tons; dauorm per hM 


Prev. soles 11401. 

Prev davseoen lm 44448 up 106. 

SOYBEAN OIL 

AOJJM rns; do Han per TM lbs. 

Jul 27J0 2X45 22.16 22.1B —Sft 

Aug 2£B0 23.95 2256 2240 —48 

Ssp 7335 2335 7300 23 JM — 06 

Oct 2355 23? 5 2335 2L3B —07 

Dec 24.15 24JS 23.96 2£9B —07 

Jan 2440 2457 2425 24 38 —JO 

Mar 25.10 25.15 2475 24B0 +JB 

May 2SJD 2540 25J0 2SJ0 — JN 

Jul 2544 2544 2540 2558 +J|i 

Aug 25J4 25J4 25J0 2570 +JH 

Prev. sales 7.137. 

Prev <tov-s open In, SL9LS. 

OATS 

SAM Do mini mom; dollars per bushe l 
Jul £)]% £141* £10 £101* +4BI* 

s%3 2J)3to 2JJ6V* 2JJ2V* 2Jaft +jn’A 

Dec £11% £13% £09V* £101* +H0ft 

Mor £19 £21 £18 2. IBto +40 ft 

Mav 220V* —00% 

Prev. soles 1.204 
Prev day's ocen lm 5915. 

CATTLE 

48000 lbs.; cents gar 18 


Jun 

Aug 

Oct 


7825 7870 *950 7042 +1.10 

6875 68X5 6625 6880 +1J3 

6875 MJ0 65.70 6892 +J2 



Open 

HIM 

LOW 

Settle 

Cba. 


Opbd 

HIM 

L*w 

Settle 

ClT*. 

OK 

67X5 

57 JS 

AAX7 

6AX5 

+JB 

Mar 

87.95 

ABA* 

87X6 

87 J? 

+JJ 

Fab 

67A5 

A8J0 

87A5 

68X5 

+X8 

APT 

88.19 



H7.NI 

+ JO 

Apt 

AU5 

A9XS 

68X0 

69 JO 

+.90 

Jun 

88.19 

87 AS 

07.94 

+J6 

Jun 

89.90 

70X5 

WAS 

70A5 

+A5 

8CP 

98.12 

88.12 

97 Ai 

9150 

+.19 

Prev. *ale< 20J99. 

Dec 

88.18 

88.18 

97.90 

97.90 

+.16 

Prev dart open ini 47,6 B£oH370l 



Mar 

8£15 

88.15 

•7 AS 

87X8 

+.15 


FEEDER CATTLE 
*240* n»tJ cents per 18 

Aua 69.43 0940 6880 69.15 +125 

Sep 1840 6825 i8H 6850 +1.15 

Oct C&4D 4875 1810 6842 +1JS3 

Nov 6900 69J5 6875 69.W +.95 

Jan 7875 7125 7850 7120 +55 

Mar 71 JO 71 JO 7055 7140 +50 

Mav 7100 +.75 

Prev. solas £118 
Prev dav« anen mt BJ18 up 118 
HOGS 

38818 ibsj emits per lb. 

Jun 5125 SZ4S 51 JO 51.97 +J5 

Jul 56.90 5772 5640 58B5 +.13 

Am 57 JD 5820 57J5 5787 +40 

oel 5850 S8J 5465 5477 -.43 

Dec 5780 57 JS 5480 57 M —25 

Fab 5840 5880 57 JD 5825 —.17 

AW SiSO 5U5 SiJO 56J7 -J3 

Jun 5825 5875 S82S 58.90 +25 

Jul 5842 5340 5850 584D + 

Prev. sales 1A908 
Prov dart open lm 30.1 38 up 31 1 
PORK BELLIES 

3UMIbs_- coats ear lb. 

Jul 5815 5815 5815 5815 +3JD 

Aug 57 JO 5740 57X0 57X0 +2X0 

Pea 74.12 74.12 7117 7U5 +12J 

Mar 74.15 7440 7110 7122 + 42 

May 7855 7520 7855 7460 +.70 

Jul 7520 7740 7520 7545 . +4] 

Aug 7850 7850 7A5D 75JD +JQ 

Prev. sales 1248 
Prav dart eaen bu 17227 , up M. 

FRESH BROILERS 
38409 lbs; cent* Nr to 
Jun 49X0 +120 

Jul 5240 ££40 5140 045 +45 

Aua 5320 SUS 5275 3247 + 22 

Oct 51.90 5145 51.90 5125 -JS 

Dee 5160 5120 5140 5140 +-08 

Feb S8.Hk 5810 51 JO 5IJ5 

Apr sioa sun ms 5225 

Jun 505 

Jul 55.90 

Prov. sales 159. 

Prev dart oaen lm 1X15, up 8 
LUMBER 
ISAMU bd.IL 
Jul 195J0 19650 19460 I96J0 +540 

Sea 205X0 205X0 20340 20520 +490 

Nov 199 JO 202 20 1 9940 20140 +460 

Jan 20800 21810 207.70 209 JO ' +420 

Mar 21620 21800 91640 21650 +2X0 

Prev. solas 3478 
Prev dor's open Inl 81 o& up 167. 

PLYWOOD 
7AXBM.il. 

Jul 2B180 20620 20350 20450 +240 

St* 20*50 211.70 209.10 HU +240 

Nov 21240 213JD 21120 21 £30 +210 

Jon 2085D 21800 208X0 20920 +£10 

Prev. sales >78 

Prev dart open Int 4098 up 27. 

US T. BILLS 
SI million; pfsefiMpct. 

Jim ft* tn PS ns PR ns pens +JO 

Sep 862B 8871 8648 8871 +40 

Dec 8743 8743 8747 8740 + 57 

Jon 8720 +50 


Prev. sales 22488 
Pre« day's open Int 36499. up 618 * 
GNMA 


sft+ to 
39%+ to 
4to 

lto— to 
3 + to 

£132 II Uto Uft lift— ft- 

1225 45 16% 16 14 V*— to 

81 2 Sft 22ft 22ft+ ft 

U It lto » n 

1 J 18 14 Uto Uto Uto+ ft 

207 93 ft dn 29 —I 
*2 8 1 HI ft M 

£17 1 U 16 16 — lb 

26 Sto Sft Sto— V 

£9 7 25 15% 15 15Vb+ to 

J 98 87 42% 41to 41% 

70 Jto 3% 3%+ ft 

2 *to 6to 6to- to 

4413 31 6% ift 6to+ to 

II 72 )6tod15ft ISto— to 
34 ■ 19 7% 7% 7to+ ft 

— T— T— T — 

25 14 18% 17% It — to 

1522 2 Sto Sto 5to+ to 

16 48 2to 2to 2to+ ft 

49 152 32% 11% 31ft+ % 
34 155 u57i* 59% 56 +3% 

.814 12 2Sto 25% 35ft 


European Stock Markets 


Jane 8,1981 

(dosing prices in local currencies) 


London 



Close 

Prev. 

Allied Brew 

075to 

0X6to 


313% 

13% 

Anota-Am 

0X1 v. 

DAI 

Babcoc+-WII 

1X7 

1X7 

BorclnvsBnk 

4X1 

6X1 

BAT ind. 

£63 

£65 

BftdwnGo 

£07 

£07 

BICC 

145 

£65 

BOC Inll 

1X0 

1X9 

Boon, 

£18 

£18 

Bowalrr 

£6© 

£69 

B.P. 

£60 

£64 


,.49 

1J7 

Coals PC urn 

0X3to 

0.74 

Charter Gotd 

2X1 

£31 

Catfburv Sc. 

£82'* 

0A4 

Cons. Go Id FdS 

4A3 

69B 

Court outas 

0-67 

0J7 

DeBoer 

5750 

760 

Disillten 

£18 

231 

DunJoo 

0X1 

0X1 

Frees, Ged 

3600 

37ft 

GEC 

6X8 

AAt 


GKN 

Glaxo 

GUS 

Gu i nness 

HOWker-5ldd 

ICI 

imps 

Lonrho 

Lucas 

Marks- Scene 
Metal Bo, 
Plessev 
Randfanleln 
Rank Org. 
Reed 

Royal Dutch 
R-T.Z. 

Shell 

Thorn (Al 
Trafalgar H 
Tuba Invest. 
Uliramar 
Untd Biscuits 
Vickers 
war Loan 3W 
W. Deep 
W. Dr left n 


162 
160 
460 
021 
112 
240 
870% 
894 
1.98 
133 
1.96 
£15 
553 V, 

146 

253 

16.18 

5.13 
152 
£90 

142% 

170 

443 

1.14 
128 

28% 
*39 ft 
576 ft 


169 
158 
443 
021 
£12 
226 
871 
895 
1.«8 
125 
1.90 
£10 
53% 
143 
£54 
15.98 
£18 
£52 
£92 
1X5 
120 
461 
1.M 
129 
28ft 
40% 
76 ft 


W. Holding 560 ft 
Woolworth 042 

ZCI 825 

F.T. 30 Index: 59740 
Previous : StoJB 


62 

043 


Milan 


AN 1C 
Bostogl 
Cenlrale 
FlnsMor 
Generali 
IFI 

Haldmentl 
i taleca 
Hal skier 
La Rlncs 
Monied ts 
Olivetti 

Pirelli 
Sn to Visas 

BCi index : NJL 
Prevails ; 311.10 


Cktse 
650 JO 

429 JO „ 

922800 940800 
7300 7500 

170008 171025. 


Prev. 

75800 

475J0 


84)800 B400O0 
u mn aim 
1-35540 1298.00 
30000 YVinn 
mi9 law 
203X0 9I1J0 

420400 426100 
427800 451800 
148800 14*000 


Floating Rate Notes 


Closing prices, June 8, 1981 


Banks 


Issuer- Min ax+Mot. Coapoa Next Bid Askd 


Alrlcan DvL Bk 7-8J 
Alohii Kuwait 5%-X3 
Allied Irish 6ft-84 
Allied Irish 5ft -87 
Amex Fin 82-85 
AndolsMnkeci 744 


17 7/16 7-30 99% 99% 

1615/14 0-26 99 99% 

15ft 9-X 99% 99H 

16% 7-3 V?to 99% 

1613/16 1822 100ft 100ft 
17% 6-1 99% 100to 


Arab Inti Bonk t%X3 175/1* 8-3 98to 98% 

20% 6-15 99% loo 

Bead© to Nodon 7-83 175/16 7-23 99to 99% 
BCD d© la NocianJ-86 149/16 +24 97% 97to 

Bco de la Noclan 11-87 16% 10-23 97ft 97ft 

Bca N JJefarolla 9%X7 — *-11 97 979, 

BCD do Brazil 6ftX3 189/16 8-17 99% 100% 
Bco de Me,ica 6ft-87 19ft 11-16 99% 99% 
Banco Serfln 7ft-B6 14 11/16 10-5 96to 97ft 
Bco Phrto 6ft4S 19 8/14 11-18 9fft 100 
Bco Costa RkM 6%-BS 19% 6-11 92 93 

BBL Inti 115/16 11-30 99% 100 

BkBumlPutro6ft-84 16% 10-23 99% V9*b 

Bk Ireland Sft-89 !9H 82k 99% 99% 

Bk Montreal 5ft-90 19% 6-18 99% 100 

Bk Tokyo Hdg 6ft-81 1613/16 1022 98ft Bid 

Bk Tokyo 6V*-A4 199/16 11-18 1014*102% 

Bk Tokyo Hdg 1987 175^6 7-23 99 991* 

Bk Tokyo Hdg 1988^1 16% 04 9Bto 99ft 

Bk Tokyo Hdg Sft-89 16% 7-27 98% 99 

Bk Tokyo Hdg 5%-93 16% 10-21 97to 97% 

Buenos Aires 7ft4* 175/M 54 99% 99% 

16ft Mil 98ft 991* 

16% 10-29 99ft ,00ft 

1615/16 8-26 99ft 100ft 

15% +18 97% Bid 

16% +1 99% 100% 

17%, 7-21 *9% 100% 

1711/16+21 99ft 100ft 
1711/16 VOL IBto 9t% 

14 7/16 7-30 m* 99ft 

~ Ml 986b 99to 

16% 6-29 98 98% 

Uft 6-20 98ft 98ft 

1815/16 6-17 99tol00to 

153/16 1+1 96ft 97V* 

+9 
7-13 


Bco dl Rama 6-87/91 
BFCE6ft-83 
BFCE6%-84 
BNP7W-01 
BNP 7-83 
BNP Sft -83 
BNP 1982/04 
BNP SMI 
BNP 5ft 85/81 
BNP 1996 
Bangkok Bk4%-84 
BUE Sft-89 
Bk Worm* 5toX4 
Banco Union 78*83 
Be Ext AlgeraeBto-84 177/16 
Bfg Finance 5 Vj- 89/94 lift 


Bergen Bank 6-89 19 1/16 +28 

Citicorp 1983 IBto +28 

Cllicorp 1984-RRM 18% +30 

ClMcarp +94 17% +10 

Ollcarp undid 15% 7-13 

atkarglte+cwf 1713/M +2 

0»se5ft-*3 175/16 7-30 

CCCl pfcXB 1* +6 „ . .... 

credit Agiicole 6V>84 1815/16 +17 100% ,00% 
CCF7-83 16% 7-13 99T* 100% 

CCFeV*-8J lift - 

CCF 5% -85 17ft 

Credtlanst Sft-14 18% 

Credriansi 5V*-91/97 15% 

Credit Lron +83 

Credit Noll 5V.-88 


99% 99% 
98ft 99ft 
99V. Wft 
99% 100 
99 97% 

99% 100 
99to 99% 
9* 99% 

98ft 98ft 
98% 98% 


7-13 99% 100% 

11-6 100 % 100 % 
11-23 100% 100% 
t-H *7 m 

17 S/16 +12 99% 100% 

16% 7-13 99 99% 


Ojrlsakmla Bk5%-91 17 S/16 +5 97% *8ft 

DG Bank6ft-B2 1815/16 +17 100 100% 

Xtsni S-B 98ft 99ft 
15% +17 9)% 98% 

141/16 +23 98 ft 98% 

194/16 11-18 100ft NOft 
179/16 7-30 99ft Bid 

1*7/16 104 99% INI 

175/16 +5 98% *9% 

17ft 1+7 98 98% 

181/16 +24 100% 100% 
17% +15 99% 100% 

16 15/lb 11-1 97% 100% 

17ft 1+3 99% 100% 
17 1/1* 1+15 99 99*/* 

167/16 10-9 90% *7% 
1 7ft 7-27 100 100% 

16% 7-13 99ft 99% 

,6ft 1+22 «9ft 100ft 


Den Norsk +NOV90 
OanNorak+DetfD 
Gfrozen hole 5ft -91 
Gatabanken +88 
GZB7VJ-81 
GZB 6-83 
GZB5%-a? 
GZBSft-92 
Hydrocnrb 7%-82 
IBJ6-82 
1BJ 6%-B2 
IBJ5W-X5 

IBJ 5\.-SJ 
IB J 5ft -88 
rndo-SLMj 5%-SS 
ind+suei Sft-89 
Weslmlnster Bk++I 


Issuer-Mi a cpn-Mat. Cogged Next bu Askd 

KOP6%-83 175/1 * 7-23 99% 100% 

Klein wort Ben Sft-«1 1911/16 11-13 «0% 98% 

Korea DevAmk7l*-flll71/16 12-3 «8ft 98% 
LTCB6ft-81 203/16 +15 99% 100% 

LTCB 64+82 181/16 7-27 99% 100% 

LTCB+83 1711/16 +15 99% 100% 

LTCB S'4-65 197/14 12-11 100% 101% 

LTCB 516-86 20 2/1 1 +15 99ft 100ft 

LTCB I%-89 181/16 +9 99ft 100ft 

Uoyds Eurotin 7i*-83 18 3/16 11-30 100% 101 to 

Llards Eurafln5ft-42 177/16 +4 90% 98% 

ManHon O'seoe 5ft-94 191/M +28 99% 99% 

Midland Bank 842 199/16 11-iB 101% 102% 

MM land Bonk 7% -83 1711/16 +36 101% 102 

Midland Inti +83 18ft 11-23 100V» 180% 

Midland Inti +89 199/16 +22 99% 99% 

Midland Inll Ml 1413/14 10-30 98 91% 

Midland lnn5ft-92 17% +5 90% 49ft 

Midland Inti SV*-93 175/14 7-0 90ft 99ft 

Nall Weslmln 5V+90 18% +21 99ft 99ft 

Natl Wastmln5ft-92 16l3n6 1+23 97ft 48% 

Natl Westmln Sft-44 163/16 1+14 97% 90% 

NOltBk Canada Sft-80 14V* +26 97ft 90ft 

Nippon Credit Sft-BS 17% +21 99% 100 

Nippon Cradll4%-86 16ft 7-14 90% 991* 

Nedllbra Fln5%-88 1815/16 +6 97ft 98ft 

Nacianol Fm 5%-88^1 14% +24 96% 97% 

Madonal Fin 6-85/93 17% 7-7 102 102ft 

Oosferreisdi Bk 5ft-86 19 7/le 11-IB 100ft 100ft 
Pep. Espon el Tft-81 183/16 11-30 100ft Bid 
Bk Scotland Tft-83 199/16 12-11 1D1% 102% 
Bk Scotland 5ft-06/94 163/16 7-14 99 99% 

S.G. Aisacjft -09/91 17ft 7-15 90% 99ft 

&GB5V.-87 1615/16 10-30 99 99% 

Stand. 8 Chart. 4ft-B4 18 VU IT-30 1001* 1006* 
Stand. & Chart. Sto-90 17ft +13 90% 99% 

Stand. 8 Chari. Sft-90 171/16 M — 

State Bk India 6ft-87 ,8ft +28 

svenska Handels 5-87 1713/16 7-15 
Skarebanken+87 19% +19 

5and5vaibbken +85 15 S/16 1M 

Trade Develop +86 1711/14 +36 

Thai Farmer* 7W-84 18% +23 

USAF 4ft-82 15% 

UBAF7W-82 18 


99to 
98ft 90ft 
99% g% 
99 9+* 

98% 99% 
98% 98% 
97ft 98ft 
+28 99% 99% 

„ _ - +9 99% 100% 

union Finland eto-82 Mlj/lel+S 99% 94% 
union Norway +89 161/16 741 97ft 98% 

United 010017-81 183/16 11-30 100ft 100ft 

United Oleas+83 199/16 13-11 100% 100% 

united Oieak+Ot 15ft +30 98% 94% 

urqullo Inti 7T*-|1 18% 6-31 IOOU 100ft 

Uraulla Inti +86 141/16 «-Zl 97ft 98% 

VI tenva 7% -81 197/16 11-12 100% 101 

Wll.GlYrtBk6V*«4 17% +28 99% IMto 

Wll.GhmIBk Sft-91 IS 15/1 i +16 90 90% 


Non Banks 


Ada 1+10 

CFJSe ElfdrJft-88 
Ermetre, 7-86 
IC Industrie* 1991 
(HI 54+85 
C Hch5ft-87 
Thailand 7-04 
Pltilipnlnes6%-M 
Suml Heavy 5%43 
Suml Heavy 51+84 
5wedMi9tock-91 
SolM+83 
Softel+84 
Tecos Airlines 7-86 
TVO 9locfc-41 
Offshore Min. 1986 
Private J.CAsto7-«4 
Pemex 7X4 
Pei MX +88/91 


98 98% 

90% 99% 


— +18 
1* 15/16 11-9 
U 5/16 +23 97% 98% 

17 15/16 7-15 97% BM 

1611/16 1+27 99 99% 

157/16 +10 98% 99 

1513/16 +17 97V* 90% 

1611/16 1+21 95 96 

IS 15/16 «-14 99ft 100ft 
15 15/14 +13 100% 101% 
16% 7-31 97% 77ft 

1513/16 +10 “ ~ 

17ft +4 100 100% 

16ft 1+7 09ft 91ft 
18% 11-30 96% 97 

17ft 7-21 49% 99% 

173/16 +10 97ft 98% 
17ft 7-27 99% 99% 

155/16 1M 9? 97V* 


Prices supplied by Credit Suisse- First Boston 
LicL. London. 


Selected Over-the-Coimter 


NEW YORK (API — 
The fallowing list Is a 
selected National Secu- 
rities Dealers Assn, 
over the counter Bank, 
Insurance 8 Industrial 



dosing Prices. June 8, 1981 


Patllban 

PhligNat 

PlerceSS 

Pinkrtn 

PlanHIB 

Plasllne 

Panic 

PrssGM 

PrsStevn 

Progrp 

PbSvNC 

Pur, Ben 

PirtOCap 

QuakrOi 

RoeenPr 

Raychm 

Ravmnd 

ReeveC 

Road Ex 

RabbMv 

Roselen 

Romm 

RusStov 

5am ler 

Safeco 

SiHelGd 

SIPaul 

5am D 

ScrlppH 

Sensor 

SvcMer 

Svanst 

Svcmwl 

SMMad 

Shwimrtt 

SColWtr 

SwEISv 

SwnEnr 

Standyn 

StdMIcro 

SMRsa* 

SfanHP 

SfarlSt 

SlrmO 

Subaru 

SuaarEi 

TIME DC 

Tamnax 

Tandm 

TecumP 

TelcmA 

Tenon) s 

Ttprarv 

Tom Oil 

TrleaPd 

TrgyGMB 

Tyson Fd 

UnMcGil 

USEnr 

US5UT 

USTrv* 

yVaBsh 

UpPanP 

VdaIR 

VaiBkAr 

Van Dus 

Vara 

v*4cn> a 

viefrasi 

VldeaCn 

vaNBsh 

WshEnr 

Wridtrn 

WeilObS 

WDtDref 

WDeep 

WHOM 

WTnMia 

WmprC 

WDadLof 

WrtghlW 

Uanllfa 


17 17% 

31 to 31 to 
10% 10*6* 
58% 60 
39% 39% 
% 1 
7 7% 

33ft 34% 
30% 30% 
2 % 2 % 
11% 11% 
25% 36% 
14% IS 
14 lev* 
13% 11% 
63% 64% 
27 27ft 
51% S3 
m% 48% 
-16 47% 

3 Jft 

23 23% 
16 I6M 

3% 41* 
41% 41ft 
34% 35% 
<•% 48ft 
2 1-16 2% 

**«“ 
13 13% 

44to 45 
29% 30 
36 3b% 

24 24% 

10ft 10% 
14ft 15% 
35 35% 

40% 41 
IBft 10% 

Bto 34 
34% 36 
3% 4 
77V* 26% 
33% 34 
Bft BV* 
3% 4% 
29% 29% 
92% 93 
65 66 

27ft 28 
21ft 21% 
24% 24A 

2&3?* 
2% 3 
16% 17 
21 21% 
18% 11 . 
Sift 34% 
12% Wto 
36% 36ft 
11 lift 
62 62% 
48% 48ft 
Bft 20ft 
26ft 26ft 
11% 11% 
Bto 9 
14% 14% 
17% 17ft 
12ft 12% 
4V* 4ft 
38 30% 
77ft 78% 
39ft 40ft 
60 61 
ift 4% 
25ft 26 
25ft 26ft 
6% 6ft 
38ft 39ft 


ilo.- No! tmpllcaDie. 


Jim 


6+1 

6 &•% 

6+28 

+ 2 

Jul 




63-28 

+ te 

Sep 

AS 

65-5 

6+14 

6+21 

+ 25 

Dec 

65-18 

65-2D 

AS 

65-6 

+ 24 

Mar 

Al 

66-1 

65-14 

15-19 

+ 23 

Jun 

66-10 

66-10 

65-23 

65-26 

+ 21 

Sep 

66-7 

66-7 

6546 

65-30 

+ 20 

Due 

66-7 

66-7 

6+1 

6+1 

+ W 

Mar 

66-29 

66-28 

6+2 

AM 

+ 19 

Jun 

6+8 

6+8 

6+7 

4+11 

+ 19 

S*P 

6+23 

6+23 

6+8 

6+12 

+ 19 

D*e 




6+9 


Mar 




6+10 

+ 1* 


Prev. sales U5£ 

Prw aart eaen int 108115. aft 19A 

COMMERCIAL paper 

(Si million; amaamed dtecmmf rate! 

Jun isjo 

Prev dart oaen Int . 

US TREASURY BONDS 
(8 oeMiaMMfift A am al 196 Pd) 

Jun 65-20 6+4 6+14 6+21 +1-15 

SM 6+0 £7-5 6+12 6+31 +1-12 

DeC 67-23 67-29 67-5 67-33 +1-8 

Mor 6+2 6+13 67-25 6+8 +1-5 

Jun 6+17 66-27 6+6 6+19 +1-2 

Sep 6+22 6+29 6+1S 6+27 +1 

Dec 6+3 6+4 6+22 6+2 + 30 

Mor 6+10 6+13 IN Of +29 

Jun 6+13 7+13 6+13 7+7 +26 

Mp 6+20 7+19 8M9 1+13 +18 

Dec 6+29 7+2 69-31 6+Z7 +26 

Mor 7+7 7+7 7+1 7+1 +26 

Prev. sales 46.144. 

Prev dart oaen Ini 244361, off £124 


International Monetary 
Market 

BR,T,SHPOUN°r MWLW “ M W 
S per nomd; 1 safer equals X8JM01 
Jun 1.9470 1-9550 1X355 1X375 +155 

Sep 1.9690 1.9765 19SS 19585 +140 

Dec 19710 19835 1.9600 19650 +75 

MOT 1.V77D 

Prev. sales 7984 
Prev dart oaen Int 1£079.oH 712. 

CANADIAN DOLLAR 

5 per dir; i point wools S8JN91 

Jun X280 A299 X280 X3S6 +1* 

Sep J263 JE7B J299 X260 — 6 

OK .8255 J25B J23S J236 — IS 

Mm 8250 X251 X2SD X230 —IS 

Jun J2SB .8258 X2*S £730 —II 

Prev. sale* 948 

Prev day's open Ini BJ22. oH 303. 

FRENCH FRANC 

s gar Iranc; 1 pabit enuau sexsaai 

Jun .17860 

Sep .17058 .17100 .17050 .171* +100 

Dec .17460 

Prev. sales IS. 

Prev dart open Int 83. up l£ 

GERMAN MARK 

6 per mark ; l petal eaeata I8JB81 

Jun A1ST 4180 4U5 XI 67 +12 

Sep .4190 *230 4190 -<710 +7 

Dec .4230 X266 X230 X245 —2 

Mar X295 4295 4295 43a —3 

Prev. soles SX98. 

Prev dart oaen Ini 13X19, up 368. 

JAPANESE YEN 

S per ven; 1 paint equals soxaeeei 

Jun J04402 004432 004390 .004397 +5 

Sap J04S16 X04534 004500 004504 —7 

Dec J0459S 904620 -004582 J04597 +7 

Mar .004650 J04665 XO46S0 J04665 —10 

Prev. sales £684 

Prev dart open int 8J4& up 34 

SWISS FRANC 

tper fttmc; 1 gotateaaals teXBOl 
Jun X689 X745 .4688 -4773 +41 

Sep X773 4843 4777 4810 +36 

Dec -4841 X92Q X841 4885 +38 

Mor 4940 4977 4940 -4958 +38 

Jun J000 +16 

Prev. sales £821. 

Prev day's open inl UL13& up 214. 


Open High Lew seHle 

S«b 148.75 

Nov 14900 

Prev. sales 10W. 

Prev Ogy ** aeon Int 1 1 e32. eh d£ 

COTTON 2 

58MB lb*.; amts per lb. 

Jul 8440 84.95 BZX BtSI 

Aug B2J0 

Ocf 00X5 S1JH 7870 7595 

Dec 7BJ0 7BJ0 77 JD 7746 

Mar Q(LI5 B0. 15 7945 79X0 

MOV 81.10 87.12 6025 8095 

Jul B£77 B£77 B2J0 8220 

Ocf 6LS0 8240 KL5C 8130 

Prev. sales 6JB2. 

Prev dart oaen bit 27.109. up 167. 
HEATING OIL 
42JMgal; cents per gal 
Jul 90JO 9140 8945 89.90 

Aug 91.10 97JD PDJJ7 90J9 

Sep 9100 9235 90J5 9TJ6 

Od 93J0 9£80 92J0 9187 

NOV K.2D 95 . 25 9440 9449 

D« 94B0 07X0 95X0 9SJ3 

98.15 98.15 9400 77JS 

Feb 9700 99J)0 RJS 98JS 

Mar 10040 10040 99« 1WJW 

Apr 10040 10040 IM« 10040 

MOV 1DQJ0 

JUI 10+50 

Aim 10IJ5 

Prev. sales 6401 
Prev aart open un 1BJ47. up 97* 

SILVER 

£800 hay oz.; cents pei 


Jun 

Jul 

Aug 

Sep 

Dec 

Jan 

Mar 

Mav 

JUI 


I0Q5X 

ID23A 

1051 .0 
UWJ1 
1I07J 

luax 

1164X 

7I97J 

17200 

1270X 


r troy oi. 
1038X I00SX 
105DX 10180 

1080-0 1048X 
lUlS 10930 
1I07J 1 107 A 
116+2 114LD 
11B6X 116*0 

121ZJ 1191X 
123 IJ 1220-0 
1Z7TLD 77700 


1D15J 

1024-7 

1040X 

I0S5X 

UHM 

II1U 

11425 

11714 

I5005 

1229-5 

1SH 

1317X 


Chg. 
+ .45 
+ .45 


—1.15 
-1J0 
— 145 
—.76 
—JO 
-A5 
—JO 
—40 


—.16 
—32 
—32 
+Sfl 
— .10 
—37 
+ .10 
+ XS 
—JO 
— J5 
—35 

-35 

-JS 


+25.5 
+54J 
+250 
+ 25J) 
+2LS 
+ 25X 
+ 26J 
+ 36X 
+ 37J 
+ 27A 
+2U 
+ 29J 
+30J 


Prev. sain 4231. 

Prev day 's open Int 29 J42. up 20. 

PLATINUM 

58 troy oz.; dollars per trey ez. 

Jun 437 JO +10.90 

Jui 441X0 461.40 438X0 441X0 +10.40 

OC 455X0 47*40 444X0 4S7X0 +11 10 

Jan 471X0 483X0 U7X0 47330 +11 JO 

Apr 48200 495X0 482X0 409X0 t 10-50 

Jul 506.40 + 9.10 

Prev. nine 1.9*1. 

Prev dart open lm 7,764, up 113. 

GOLD 

MB troy ez-; dollars per trov oz. 

Jun 4A250 476X0 <59.00 46248 + 10.40 

JUI 46740 +1040 

Aug 472-D0 487 JO <70X0 473X0 + KUO 

OC 484X0 499 JO 480X0 485J0 +10.70 

Dec 497X0 511 J0 «3J0 497x0 +10.90 

Feb 504X0 520.09 504X0 510X0 +11.19 

Apr 522JD 515X0 520JB 52240 +11 JO 

Jun 533X0 547X0 533X0 534X0 +11J0 

Aua 54SJ0 545J0 545X0 M7-2S +I1J0 

OCI 559 JO +11.90 

Dec 569X0 58IL50 5*7X0 572 JO + 12X0 

Feb 58200 512X0 58288 58500 +IZ2D 

Apr 592-00 592X0 592X0 597 JO + 12.40 

Prev. sales 35X67. 

Prev dart oaen in 198X3* e„ 1x20. 


7X5 

7X9 

735 

7A5 

820 

+35 
+ .10 

8.90 

9X9 

BAD 

SAO 

+X1 

10X0 

10.10 

9AS 

9A8 

+.16 


New York Futures 

Jane 8, 1981 

opto High Law Seme cbg. 
MAINE POTATOES 
saeoo lb*.; cants per ». 

Nov 
Feb 
Mor 

Aor 

Esi. soles 382 Prev. sales 147. 

Prev dart open Inl £255. off 36. 

COFFEE C 

37J88 Ml; cents per lb. 

Jui KELSO 10£9O 100X0 100X0 

Sep 1(080 105X0 101 M 101X6 -4X0 

Dec 10225 103X0 100X0 100X0 — £72 

Mar 10075 102X0 9B50 V8JD -£18 

Moy 1D0X0 100X0 100X0 10A9S —2D* 

Jul 100X0 1011X2 100X0 100X9 -46 

Sep 10175 102X0 100-25 10075 —176 

Prev. sales 2JB0 l 
P rev dart open lm £934. oH 1 1A 

SUGAR-WORLD 11 
112X88 lbs.; cents per lb. 

Jul 1770 18X8 17.15 1771 

5©P 17J5 18X5 17 JO 1741 

Oct 17.45 18.15 17A5 17X0 

Jan 17X0 18X0 17X0 1775 

Mar nxo 18X5 17X0 17X3 

MOV 17X5 18X0 I7XS 1770 

Jul 18X0 1875 18X0 18X0 

SeP 18X5 18X5 18A5 1805 

OC 1870 1875 1815 1815 

Prev. sales 1£S11. 

Prev day's open Int 66.177. up 2S1 . 

COCOA 

18 metric Ians; s per ion 
Jul 1444 1485 1401 1412 +9 

Sea 1535 1539 1445 U97 +7 

Dec 16*5 1648 1SB5 1609 +12 

Mar 1715 1727 1877 1899 +18 

MaY 1744 1775 1734 1748 +1* 

Jul 1803 +18 

Sep 1845 1845 1844 1B5B +16 

Prev. sales £227. 

Prev dart open Int 13X48 off 184. 

ORANGE JUICE 
UXW »£> coat* per M* 


London Metals Market 

(Figures In sterling per metric Ion) 
(Silver In pence per (ray ounce! 
Jones. 1981 

Today Previous 


' Bid 

Capper wire bars; 

A&fced 

BU 

Asked 

Seal 

86650 

B675Q 

86450 

8&550 

3 mantas 

BV2A0 

89250 

889,50 

89000 

Cathodes; spat 

860X0 

062X0 

859.00 

860X0 

3 months 

081.00 

882X0 

079X0 

880X0 

Tin: spat 

W.75XO 

6X80X0 

L425.D0 &J05JX) 

3 months 

6A09X0 

&AI0OO 6A50X0 4560X0 

Lead: spat 

354-50 

35750 

351X0 

35150 

I months 

m so 

366X0 

35950 

3*0X0 

ZJnc; spoi 

409.00 

410X0 

41450 

415.50 

J months 

41 £00 

41100 

41950 

420X0 

5ltw; spot 

S3OX0 

531 AD 

519JJ0 

STOOD 

3 mantas 

546X0 

547X0 

534X0 

535.00 

Aluminium ; spoi M5.00 

646X0 

64350 

64450 

3 months 

666X0 

Z*638 

663X0 

NJL 

Nickel: spoi 

£180X0 

3,190X0 t-Tmm 2J25X0 

3 months 

£245X0 

£250X0 3.770.00 3280.00 


London Commodities 

(Figures In sterling per metric Ion) 

June £ 1981 

High Low Close Previous 
(Bid-Asked) (Clou) 


+.11 
+.11 
+32 
+30 
+.13 
+JJ7 
+ .17 

+.15 


Jul 

136.10 138-70 134X5 137X0 

— J5 

Sep 

14DJ0 14£70 14040 140JD 

+ X5 

Nov 

142X0 14150 142X0 14£I5 

— .15 

Jon 

14475 145J5 14425 (MAS 

—X5 

Mor 

14550 14*56 14550 14S75 

+J5 

MOV 

146-75 

+ JS 

Jul 

14750 18750 14750 187J75 

+J5 


Market Summary 

NYSE Most Actives 


Soles Close Cbg. 


want Lamb 


24% 

+ % 

UAL Inc 

V.'!?- "O 

30% 

+ ft 

SeuCalEd 


»to 

+ % 

Tun Inc 

JB5JD0 

34% 

+ ft 

GaPodf 

358500 

27% 

— % 

Ollcarp 

357X00 

29% 

+ % 

IBM 

354A00 

SBft 

— % 

Gen Motors 

312X00 

56ft 


Pomade Inn 
Syntax Cora 

309X00 

10% 

+ ft 

305500 

JB% 

— 1 

Transom Cp 

304X00 

34% 

+ % 

Soars Raab 

303X00 

19% 

+ ft 

Exxon 

299509 

65% 

- % 

SldOllCals 

799500 

37% 

- % 

111 Power 

27SJC0 

19% 

— % 


lun Prev. 
NYSE Netlo n w 
Close Close 


Volume fin mill tons) 
Advanced 

Volume Up (millions) 

Declined 

Volume Down (millions) 

Unchanged 

Total Issues 

Newhlatw 

New laws 


41-5* 

788 

20.11 

731 

1725 

s 


B.10 

897 

31X8 

617 

1873 

391 

1.905 


Dow Jones Averages 

Open High Lew aaie Cbg. 
90 Ind 9*6.1! IJNQlSB 99054 995X4 +1X5 

JDTrn 427.74 43832 42195 427X0 +152 

15 Ull 105X1 107.13 10454 IUJ2 +0X2 

65Stk 38479 38862 382X9 38498 +1.15 

Dow Jones Bond Averages 


SUGAR 



Aug 

22S50 

215X0 

=2£75 

Oct 

22450 

217X5 

724X0 

Jan 

235X0 

31850 

224X5 

Mar 

2 28X0 

21955 

22555 

Mav 

227X0 

73735 

22635 

Aua 

227 JS 

227 JO 

22755 

oa 

N.T. 

N.T. 

•mtn* 

4.940 lots al 50 Ions. 


COCOA 



Jiv 

831X0 

82400 

829X0 

Sep 

857X0 

B44X0 

854X0 

Doc 

892XO 

B8A-00 

891X0 

Mar 

92£00 

917X0 

922A0 

Mav 

942X0 937X0 

940X0 

Jiv 

960JM 

956X0 

959X0 

Sen 

N.T. 

N.T. 

974X0 

1.930 lots el 10 tons. 



COFFEE 

Jfy 890X0 865X0 876X0 87800 903X0 (04X0 

Sep 902.00 B71XQ 889.00 #90X0 91IXC 9,2X0 

Nav 895X0 870X0 386X0 3E3X0 912XQ 91£K> 

Jan 890X0 B7SX0 686X0 689.00 9)1X0 915X0 

Mar 187X0 877X0 885X0 887X0 9f»j)0 917X3 

May B85X0 885X0 885X0 900X0 910X0 ®JOOO 

JIV N.T. N.T. B80X0 928X0 910X0 930X0 

£132 tats of 5 tans. 


Company 
AAV Cos 


Dividends 

June £ Ull 
INCREASES 

Per. A null 
O X6 
STOCK SPLIT 


Hec. 

7-2 


Company 

Unttrod© Carp — 2- for- 1 

USUAL 



Ft r. 

Amnt 

Pay. 

Rec. 


u 

XI 

+29 

+19 

Canadian Pad! Ltd 

s 

.95 

1-M 

*-73 

i'll 1 11 

O 

.16 

7-70 

+ l« 



.14 

774 

7-7 

Davte Dan© BernDch 


JO 

7-15 

+50 

Eberstodt Fn. Fds 


08 

+30 

+ 19 



.14 



Fluor Core 

U 

10 

7-20 

+30 

Genovese Drug Str 


X5 

7-15 

+26 

Loglcon Inc 

s 

.10 

'■i 


MGFOIICorv 

O 

OZ 

7-9 

+26 


O 

XV 

7-73 

+30 


0 

07 

7-15 

+25 




7-1 


Stenlmel Inc 

u 

X7 

7-51 

1-1 7 



.11 

9-15 

+20 

WalbraCorp 

1} 

.10 

7-31 

+30 

Company 

Per. 

Anmt 

Ptnr. 

Rec. 


A^Anaual,- 6+Mentblv; Q-Qoartrrtr S-Seml-An- 
aual. 


Cash Prices 

June 8,198! 


Commodity and unit 

"Aon 

rear Aco 

FOODS 

Cotfo* 4 Santas, lb. 

1J0 

,-85 


Print ctoth M-30 3Bto, yd 

OAlto 



Steel Milan (Pltl.l, Ion 

400X0 

3*8X0 

Iran 2 Fdrv. Ph/la. Inn...;.... 

73736 

777X6 

Steel semn No 1 hw Pitt 



Lead Spot, lb 

£38 

05* 



93ft 

Tin (Straits), id 


85291 

Zinc. E5IL Basis, Ib 

. C.46W, 

0J7'* 


10J6 

17X5 

623.75 

New York prices. 



20 Bends 
10 Public UHN 
10 Indus 


Clou cba. 
aa« +Q.19 
60.18 +0X2 
6078 +0.15 


Standard & Poors 


-ompaslte 

High 

13X48 

LOW 

131.29 

Close 

NX 

ratuMiials 

150X0 

145X0 




51.13 

50.14 



nnana 

1573 

1550 



Transp. 

2466 

24X6 

2438 

■HL43 


NYSE Index 



' High 

Low 

das* 

NX. 

AiidSrm 

Compos tie 

— 

— 

7476 

+0X3 

Awaiinc 

MhEtrtalS 

— 


88X9 

—an 

BMtvMlg 

Transp. 

— 

— 

7774 

+0X0 

Banket NY 

Utilities 


_ 

38J5 

+0.18 

BnkTrNYs 

Finance 

— 

— 

71A2 

+0J7 

Brown Gra 


Oddrhot Trading in N.Y. 


Junes 

June 4 

June 3 

June 2.. 

June}......, 


Buy sales 'Short 
158776 342X62 1.167 

162,949 32242S 938 

170721 340791 1X77 

186X26 182X20 1X67 

20£530 447.167 1X22 


‘These totals are Included in Hie sales Hwfes. 

American Most Actives 



Sain Close 

Cba. 

OKBlwHo 

<74100 

3% 

+ % 

MHBnknot 

191X98 

5% 

— to 

DamePfrl* 

T3UU 

17% 

— % 

HOuOITTr 

127X80 

26% 

- % 

RangerOlr 

■ 1 T&BO0 

UVh 

+ % 

AmMaize B 

HUH 

11% 

+ % 

Brad Natl 

105X00 

14% 

— % 

AhBkaAlri 

95.700 

8% 

+ ft 

HudsBOilg 

79JM 

29 

— ' 1 

GuliCang 

76700 

22 

-% 


Volume t in millions! 

Advanced 

Volume Up (millions) 
Declined 

volume Dawn (m HI Ians I 

Unch»Bed 

Tolol Issues 

New highs 

New lows 


Today Pray. 
AMEX Nation* 

CMh dose 
U» 7X4 


206 

NJL 

313 

NJL 

189 

808 

IS 


AMEX Index 


High 

271.14 


Lew 

367X0 


Cine 

367X1 


330 

£11 

362 

113 

209 

801 

% 


Cbg- 

-411 


Commodity Indexes 

June 8, 1981 


Clot# 

MowfyY 1X86 JO 

J*8«Mrs NJL 

Daw Janes Seal 384.77 

DJ. Futures.... 383X1 

R«»l« ; base 100 ; Sea. l£ 1931. 

Daw Janes : base TOO . Avaraee 192+25-^ 


Prevlem 

1X5370 

1759X0 

387X8 

38493 


Monday 9 8 

New Highs and Lows 



HEW HIGHS— 81 

Gillette Co 
Gpr JmHvA 
IC tads 
IClndspf 
JMACp T.9Qpl 
ITw 

KkMelnc 
KlddQ IA4PT 
Kuhlmm 
Kysorind 
Lear Sieoler 
Leslie Fay 
Lockhedpf 
Ux) tow Cp 
Marnrf Hun 
McGrHlII pf 
MwcTexi 
Mi Hen Rev 
Monsanto p< 
Nof Homes 
NucorCa 
PacLahlg 
PacSclen 
ParkHanii 
Philips ind 
PhlllnO of 
PhirVanH 

NEW LOWS- 18 


Pvraiatar 
Redman ln-2 
Ri chardsn 

Rshrinc P* 

Souq Carp 
SorgWe, So 
Seorlc GD 
5*ng©r Co 
Skyline Co 

Teieproirto 

Times t/.lrr 
TimlenCc 
Toots Rot, 
TWCorr 
Transom Co 
Trcvolers 
TncFox 
Unlcaval 
Unll Indus, 
UEFIdGh- 
USTofcae 
Ur.llrodE Cr 

■Aon) Let/-- 
MWisMklS 
WlnnDl, 
ZereCps 
Zurn (no 


APLOj 

COosarsWId 

ColumGas 

OpnMlnds 

FlnSIBar 

Geartiind 


GTFIofB KanebSvc 
MlgiEnRes 
SHW&fcof NoCalSL 

5 OflPw 7.7Uf 

VSSUXP ‘**9 n, P3HA’ 

intrsPwpf UNCPec - 


ASK FOR IT Evrf 
EVERYWHERE v “ 

I ntemational H jjjjj" bU ° 


knfr ^ easKAn* kia technoldgy ‘'mdustritt attracied * '(based."- ««fideni-loolcing young FaJl amTFine Gael are both rooted late Premia " Sean Leraass, Mr. world recession and contended 
pleces of legislation ' fonrier Premier Mebdi Bazaigan. ciaJ revolution that transformed it from overseas, particularly the people who fill the new offices, in the nationalist movement that Haughey held several Cabinet po- (Continued oa Page 2, CoL 6) 

Sj *,'/ 9 * '■*' 'J / 
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CROSSWORD— _J3y Eugene T. MaJeska 


iiiialiiaflflBH 


INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE, TUESDAY, JUNE 9, 1981^ 


nan iiiiHiHii 

mmmnmm auun 


ami anna i 

SSS^mdmmm mmmm 


JBUIBB ailllil 
huhhhm hire 


ACROSS 

1 Fearless 
Fosdick’S 
creator 

5 Gambol 

9 Aquatic birds 

14 Product 
sometimes 
made from 
com oil 

15 Asseverate 

19 Show not 
uncommon in 
puzzles 

17 Khayyfim 

18 Mr. Darcy's 
creator 

20 Biased 

22 Cavities on the 
moon 

23 Slat 

24 Gull's relative 

25 Lixivium 

26 Scripture 

28 Beliefs 

30 Costello or 
Gehrig 

31 Soaks 

32 Competent 

36 Formerly 

38 Supply station 

39 Wax 

40 Use a kiln 

41 Jacob’s eighth 
son, in the 
Douay Version 

42 Rib outgrowth 

43 Stalks, to a 
botanist 

45 He wrote 
“Marius the 
Epicurean” 

WEATHE 


ALGARVE 

ALGIERS 

AMSTERDAM 

ANKARA 

ATHENS 

AUCKLAND 

BANGKOK 

BEIRUT 

BELGRADE 

BERLIN 

BOSTON 

BRUSSELS 

BUCHAREST 

BUDAPEST 

BUENOS AIRES 

CAIRO 

CASABLANCA 
CHICAGO 
COPENHAGEN 
COSTA DEL SOL 

DAMASCUS 

DUBLIN 

EDINBURGH 

FLORENCE 

FRANKFURT 

GENEVA 

HELSINKI 

HONGKONG 

HOUSTON 

ISTANBUL 

JERUSALEM 

LAS PALMAS 

LIMA 

LISBON 

LONDON 

LOS ANGELES 


47 My, to Zola 

50 Collections of 
anecdotes 

51 TV hit 

52 Rubens and 
Renoir 

54 Books of 
devotions 

57 Procrasti- 
nator’s 
colloquial 
promise 

59 Iroquoian 

60 Quay 

61 Viking of fame 

62 Portico 

63 Anthony and 
Clarissa 

64 Soprano 

Clamma 

65 Mailed 

DOWN 

1 What some 
people fly 

2 River in the 
U.S.S.R. 

3 Creator of 
Wang and 
0-1 an 

4 Entrance 

5 Prince in 


11 Collective, 
Russian style 

12 Wary 

13 Import 
18 Check 

21 Suffix with 
Bronx 

24 Siouan shelters 

26 Dollop; splotch 

27 Island in the 
Hebrides 

28 Intruded 

29 Droop 

33 Creator of Ah 
Sin 

34 Cupid's 
interest 

35 Pitcher 

37 “Daspreeng 
com’ 

.. ”;T. A. 
Daly 

38 Overnice 

44 Savors 

45 de Calais 

46 Estimate 

47 Box elder 

48 Strayed 

49 Allen or 
Martin 


Fair 

Cloudy 

Overcast 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fobbv 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

dowdy 

Fair 

Over cost 

Fair 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Cloudy 

aw wv ra 

Ov Brawl 

Fair 

Fair 

a w OT 

Roh] 

Faoay 

Showers 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Fair 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Clouav 

Overcast 

Cloudy 

Fasov 


MADRID 

MANILA 

MEXICO CITY 

MIAMI 

MILAN 

MONTREAL 

MOSCOW 

MUNICH 

NAIROBI 

NASSAU 

NEW DELHI 

NEW YORK 

NICE 

OSLO 

PARIS 

PEKING 

PRAGUE 

RIO DE JANEIRO 

ROME 

SALISBURY 

SAO PAULO 

SEOUL 

SHANGHAI 

SINGAPORE 

STOCKHOLM 

SYDNEY 

TAIPEI 

TEL AVIV 

TOKYO 

TUNIS 

VENICE 

VIENNA 

WARSAW 

WASHINGTON 
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MAKE SURE V0U HAVE 
ALL VOUR EQUIPMENT 


ANP PONY F0K6ET 
TD FILL VOW? CANTEEN 
WITH WATER... 


Bit" 
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wAat D2 taJ 

oe peers? 
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S72 


JPPIsta Entwprt— 4>nc.. IWt -- 

B STARTlMGTOfJlGHT l'M 

L WCIWO A LONG WALK ’ 

0 DIMMER yS 


l MADE iTTOTHE 
r 5o»-«w^r I? 


S&T. SNORKEL 
WILL SEE >OU 
AS SOON AS 
HE FINISHES 
HfS QA/LV / 
DOZEN / 




Punjab 

51 Chop 


6 Elliptic 

53 Bolivian 

A 

7 “All the King’s 

99 

Indian 
54 JDrudge 

N 

D 

*«T 

8 Choir leaders 

55 Celebrity 

9 One spuming 

56 Install 

Y 

learning 

58 Border, to 


10 “ of Eden” 

Brutus 
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TERR 1 RC GAME. FLO - 1 
.WE’RE PLANIN' AWAY 

WIN THE FINAL -r-^ 
iLT NEXT WEEK J 


SMASHIN*, PFT 
y - I'LL COME 
'WITH y iOU TO 1 
k BACK'KXJ UP J 


chixw^Bother.pet.'iou'd] 'ElS INCUNEDIO THINK 


CNLV BEBOREb— IF YOU 
COULD) JUST LET ME 'AVE ? 
ENOUGH FOR MY RARE AN 1 
A BIT OF SPENDIN 1 MONEY, 




OF ME IN TERMS OF -< 
SUPPORT RATHERIHAN 
SUPR3RTER 



HF&TAWI TO 
CZOSZ “TH&R5P 
S&AOHR 
. . WPTf j 


..X WILL&V& 
THBANSW&ZRT 
f&uf: O'CLOCK 



why pipnttw wees almost 
youmr un meujB/ rr 

UMTIL I GOrJSMU l£NY HAV« 
back ?«jr i%i^m yguMcxB 

Jgp UTB$ TO MAKE 7UE 
M "UTDCAKLL/ 




kWiiii 


A POUCE SQUAP CAR STOPPED 
AT TUB POWSIVZ PHONE BOOTH/ 
THgy CONCERNED A9Cm 
SERINE A VJOfAAN OUT ALONE 
AT NI6HT.' I HAP TO 
SHAKE THEM/ r 





I mm 

' /j/sj! tv ■ ■ ,r 
'////A KZ/.'/j 

- ’tty.S , vj/,/h 

, :l - y .:y~ 

'{■pW'y/* ’:!r £'!:':!? ■ ■ i 
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MEANWHILE. AT THE HOSPITA L' 

Ttwtwja iiw WiiNTbiM^gSl 
HER WAV LIP TO INTENSIVE 
ORE/ SUES IN BAP SHAPE.' J — v 


umi^t icmeAwno 
uml' mpmnHB 
WBXMS plans. 

IHOPeVOUDONT 
! M9&. \ 


of course ae m&iepmx. 
DQNTMNP.rfc BEEN FUMED* 

mriHArmsr vwmnFm 

ernmots 





mL,iwK iss. m>mm 
| veov&Bt. mcwmonBir 
MLBETAK- ERM&snffiD 
, N5CAFB0F CE18VTHEWM 
Alum. IDO? I 


N0.N0.CF 

COURSE NOT, 
HM.&XJP 
THNSW& 
HERE/ 



IDONTltml 
TOBBNTHE I 
WAY. I CAN 
SLEEP 0NTHE 
FLOOR- \ 


f»>TI 'fSi THAT SCRAMBLED WORD GAME 
tVl lUI JK YVpi)^P> q by Henri Arnold and Bob Lae 

Unscrambte these four Jumbtes. 

one letter to each SQuBrB.Whwm f oQ MrLcz li — \ 

tour ordinary words. > , . > — ~ — ■ — -pr l 


DENNIS THE MENACE 


tour orrSnary words. 

KINDE 


She thought 


wepw* "- »"w 


^ ms 


YARCS 


THRUNE 


DINTAB 


•It 




MAKE$ A GREAT 
EFFORT— TO CHANGE 
L A KEl^ SHIRT- j 


Now arrange the cirdsd letters to 
form the surprise answer, as sug- 
gested by the above cartoon 


tRn 7 yi 


Answer here: 


Yesterday's 


(Answers tomorTSw) 

Jumbles: TESTY AMITY NINETY OBJECT 
Answer What you have to pay to get the most out of 
what you're tokl — ATTENTION 


! 

* ' Cs~« 


BOOKS. 


JULTS PEOPLE 
By Nadine Gordimer. 159 pp. S10.95: 
Viking, 625 Madison Ave., New York 10022. 

Reviewed by Anacole Bioyard 


•-pHB Snsaks arc the kind of white 
X Johannesburg liberals who be- 
lieve t he y he reoognizc'd even 
through the sights of a gun. There 
have been riots and shooting before, 
and always the broken glass was 
swept up and life went an. This tune. 
rh/wfh, ihe explosions they hear are 
"explosions of roles," and they realize 
that it is rime to go, if they still can. 

Bam Smales has just purchased a 
bright >-dIow Rakfrift , a small sporting 
vehicle for hunting excursions in the 
bush, and ii is in this that they make 
their escape — ally now they are the 
hnrttpd animals . He, his wife Maureen 
and their three man children axe led 
to a family compound in the bosh by 
July, iheir black servant 

“Julv*s Petrie" is Nadine Gor- 
dnner’s pregection of what it will be 
like if or when fee time comes to the 
whites to leave Johannesburg. And 
cfnne she writes mOTB knowingly 
about Sooth Africa than anyone else, 
t fria may be history in the making that 

we arc reading. 

Why do they come to us? July's 

wife asks. Because they have nowhere 
dse to go, he answers. Nowhere? she 
says. Nowhere? Bat you told me that 
these people have a room far sleeping, 
one for reading, for eating, for cook- 
ing for washing .and moving the 
bowels — and now they have nowhere 
to go? 

“White people,” Jaw’s wife says, 
“must have their people somewhere. 
Aren’t they living everywhere m the 
world? 1 ” Her next question is, “What 
wiD they do to us now'T And July 
says, "Nothing to us anymore.” 

The Smates wfo had a roam for ev- 
erything now live in a small, window- 
less hm with a leaky grass ioctf and a 
stamped TTmri and dung floor. Mau- 
reen Smales had often thought of tak- 
ing the family camping to one of these 
fame on ther vacation. Now they are 
an a permanent vacation. She and her 
hn^Kanri sit and wait for history to 
rYi ny for them like “people in a hospi- 
tal waiting room in fee small hours, 
not looking at one another.” 


After fee fust few days, the chil- 
riren adapt very easily to iheir new 
life, but Maureen and Bam don’t 


reen is so outside, of iB rccqgnitioti 
that she cannot even read a novel she 
has brought along. 

All the Smales have, td identify 
themselves as mantes of the Tenner 
nfeng dass is their car and Barn’s gun. 
Bui it becomes apparent,' in a subtle 
shift erf power, that July wants the car 
in exchange for all the risks be is tak- 
inc on their behalf- He wants to be a 
man wife wheels. He is already learn- 
ing how to drive, so feat he -can fleed- 
crate toward fee future. 

It is belter, Maureen decides, not to 
think about fee pasL The past is like 
fee pig feat follows her around now m 
the hope of her excrement The past h 
a world in which Bam was a tali, con- 
fident, decisive man instead pf a 
confused and humiliated hulk. 

The local king — a king, as T^br- 
dimer describes him. of «npt>‘ vutag» 
and “a wilderness of neglect — asks 
Bam to him how to shoot fee 
gun, but everybody realizes feat yOn' 
can't shoot and kill time. • 

July has retreated into an African 
inscrutability, erecting old formalities 
between himself and the Smales, pr^ 
tending to be merely iheir “boy. 
someone who cannot understand 
what they are saying. In a wonderful 
scene near the end of “July’s People,” 
Maureen confronts July as he sits m a 
but with the car. like a man strong, 
with a woman be loves. Ragged; 
unwashed, unkempL a caricature of 
an attractive middle-aged white wom- 
an, she mocks him by posing hertdf; 
provocatively against the hood of the 
car a model in an advertisement. 

In that attitude, Maureen gathers 
all the irony, hurl and bafflement of . 
someone whose role has been explod- 
ed, as Gordimer puis Li. AU of us, fee 
author implies, pose against history 'in 
much the same way. 1 1 is the kind of 
i mage, fee kind of brutal and beauti- 
ful book, that she manages better than 
almo st anyone else. 


SAND RIVERS 

By Peter Matthiesseru Photographs by Hugo van Lawick. 

213pp. $19.95. 

Viking, 625 Madison Ave, New York 10022. 

EICS roars louder than lions the “dark” continent, Matthiessen 


F ttJnCS roars louder than lions 
now in Africa and irony is a hye- 
na langh. The new white hunter is fee 
writer who tracks and shoots down 
man-eating incongruities. The safari is 
usually psychological Pets - Matthies- 
sen is an exception. Though he is a 
writer, he is also a naturalist who rem- 
inds us that, outride of the towns and 
dries, Africa is stOl one of the most 
bea utif ul wild places in the world. 

In “Sand Rivers,” he takes us on a 
znonth-long safari into fee Selous 
Game Reserve in southeast Tanzania, 
which be describes as the largest mid- 
life sanctuary on that continent and 
the greatest stronghold of wild ani- 
mals left on earth. Wife Matthiessen 
is Brian Nicholson, a man who, as fee 
last warden of the reserve, had spent 
more than 20 years there. 

Nicholson is an old-fashioned Afri- 
can enthusiast, one who sees contem- 
porary Africa as a young country 
wasting its resources like a teen-ager 
wasting his formative years. When he 
says feat progress is turning many 


first-class Africans into third-class Eu- 
ropeans, one feds that he has earned 
the right to make the jadgmenL 

He and Matthiessen offer mi inter- 
esting 'dialectic; for the author of 
“Sand Rivers” is rather pious about 
Africa and its people. Though he 
wrote in 1965 a brilliant and bitter 
novel set in South America, his subse- 
quent work has tended to be a bit sol- 
emn. In this book, he worries about 
getting along with Brian Nicholson, as 
if they were in an encounter group 
rather than on a safari. He himself 
seems to be as sensitive to human 
presences as a wild animal. 

He is very good, though, in describ- 
ing Africa. While most think of it as 


Solution to Previous Puzzle 


□naa “BaaaH nana 
aaua annuu booh 
aaaa ra^iuau uhhm 
□HconoaaanHnnGB 
3E3CIH QQH 
□UJULI OQBD II1UL] 
□0333 □□□Li QQDCJ 

□□□□omanaiuanaaB 

□□□3 □□□□ BGQBB 
aaa aiano hejejcjb 
anan 
nuuaaQanBQiaHSHia 
□tiaa aanaa aacia 
HQH3 QQOaU GEH3Q 
□HBLI QUEUE □□□□ 


Bridgi 


O N fee diagramed deal, fee re- 
sponse of two no-trump 

concealed a four-card heart suit nw5 

suggested length in dubs. Smith there- 
fore had good reason to hope that 
West would lead a major suit, but un- 
fortunately he produced the dub two, 
getting the defense off to a good start 
South ducked the opoung dub 
won the dub ret urn and played a 
third round hh nselL He was content 
to allow the defense to score its dub 
tricks in fee hope that something 
helpful would develop. And it did. 

NORTH 

♦K1096 

?A42 

4AQ73 

*74 


WEST (D) 
♦72 
9Q8 
❖ K1Q862 
♦K1092 


. EAST 
•4 J854 
tfJ975 

*QJ86 


r emin ds us that, in its plant, bird and 
insect life, it is a riot of color. Even a 
grasshopper is “pink-lavender.” ' 

In order to stimulate the growth of 
new grass. Nicholson has his men 
bum last year's dry stalks — a com- 
mon practice — and this sometimes 
leaves them walking through a black 
and smoking ruin, ft is as if the for- 
mer warden enjoyed the metaphor, to 
burned-out and smoking with dissen- 
sion is bow Africa appears Co Mm 
now. Poaching is decimating the ani- 
mals, the trails are being neglected, 
soot the government will be cutting 
the timber. 

Of course, he has good yams about 
fee old days: hunting stories, .en- 
counters with man-eating lions, treks 
through virgin country. He pants out 
that carefully restricted safaris sup- 
ported the enormous reserves in ins 
time and could once more. According 
to him. it is only such dose supervi- 
sion that has kept the Selous Game 
Reserve from deteriorating as fee 
great Kenya parks have. 

Matthiessen quotes Mm on the dif- 
ference between a park and a game 
reserve: Here there is no minibus be- 
side fee hon, the animals are not sty 
phisticated. and they are s trikingly 
healthy compared to the struffy speci- 
mens you see in the parks. In this un- 
touched country, it is even possible.to 
drink the water without fear. 

Matthiessen is a proper romantic 
about Africa. He refuses an armed 
guard when he goes strolling alone in 
the bush because this would destroy 
the “feeling of intensity and 
suspense.” He appreciates the '“alert- 
ness” that being unarmed encourages. 

There are no politics in the bush, 
only attack and defense: Ovt .wfld 
dogs lolling a warthog, a hippopota- 
mus savaged by a lion, a cobra -that 
was tolerated until it- spat on one -of 
fee carriers, hyenas browsing through 
fee camp in fee dark. A rhinoceros 
waiting a stand in front of its caff is 
the high point of fee trip for Matfeks- 

5en- 

The organizers of fee trip catted it 
“fee last safari into fee wilderness” 
The statement has an apocalyptic 
sound, but then the new Africa has 

more apocalypses than lions. ' ~ 

Awtole Proyard is on the staff of The . 

New York runes. ■ . 


B y Alan Truscott 

West won the fourth round of dtobs.- 
and was in difficulty. As it hmpens, it 
would have been safe to lead *>diar 
uxrnd, but he did hot- know rimt Ms . 
I^rtner held fee jack. Sooth ' ba# ' 
thrown a diamond from his hgtiH> r< A 
a diamond and heart from, fee 
my. Any major suit shift vrts ’ 
help fee declarer. West tried the bcart , 
eauiL South played Um from.dQriferc 
and was dee to score 10 soontrorlflK 
« whether or not East played h&Scfc; 
East played low, and fee heait/Ten 
. South finessed the dw^iind., 
queen successfully, anri fee pdritioh " 
was now this: TT- : 

• : 

NORTO 1 :^ - -. ’ 

♦ K 1036 ':■} 

'-v-.; 

- 0 A7 • - 
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T*l READY TO SETTLE FOR A HOT DOG. HOW 'BOUT YOU?' 


SOUTH 

JAQ3 

9KU63 

OS54 

*A53 

East and West were 'vulneraMe. The 
frHHfng: 

W«t North East Sautb 

Post lb Pass 2N.T. 

Pass' 3N.T. Pass Pass 

Pass 

West ted the club two. 


WEST 

♦72 

*<* 

OK 10W 

- 


:>2854-V 

vm. 

- , 


sours • V*. : 

♦AQ3 - 

VK63 V*' *. 

♦9 ' ~ . •; 
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The l^d of .the diamond ace M- - ^ 
grassed East,, who had to aS 
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i Pitches 
as Reds 


INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE, TUESDAY* JUNE 9, 1981 


Defeat the Expos 


CINCINNATT — Bruce Berenvi New York to a 

„ .... BnR * 3-1 victory over Houston. ScnH n. 


wh 

... , - f’rcv 


rz e* J 5 & 152 ..SS 5 

_■ "r—y* r 2 ) “lowed a two-ont with soeles. Douo Fiv«„ 


g »? «*=<» tattab AS t )ase _ 

“ ‘ hrw ™» An Howe oSSj^TS 
mg tne fourth consecutive cnm. KU Fh™, .. 10 u . 


who 

base- 


mg me lounn consecutive com- 
plete game by a Red pitcher. Bere- 

nyi» recording Jus 


We Rynn at first but threw the 
-_- , --.---- “D down the right-fidd line, al- 
Qrst victory lowing Trevino to score and Flynn 
to go to third. Scott then hit a sac- 


BASEBALL ROUNDUP rificcf] y- 


fa Sl Lotus, Gene Richards hit 
a three-run homer and drove in an- 
other run with a sin gle as San Di- 
ego beat SL Louis, 5-1, behind 
Chris Welsh’s eight-hitter to sal- 

ihrte- 


ance May 14, struck oat -10 and 
walked one- for his second com- 
plete game and shutout 
Joe Nolan, the Reds’ catcher, hit 
his first homo- of the season, off 
Ray Bums^-S), to^ve fa^ds a 
1-0 lead m the second. A throwing game series, 
error by Burris led to an unearned 
Cincinnati run in the third. Dave 
Collins led off with a double and 
took third when Burris tossed the 
ball into center field on a pickoff 
attempt Ron Oester lofted a sa 
fice fly to right to score Coffins. 


PMEes 7, ftsves 5 

In Atlanta, Pete Rose drove in 
two runs with a single and a sacri- 
fice fly, dosing in on the National 
League hit record, as P hiladelp hia 
beat Atlanta, 7-5. Rose batted in 
one of three fifth -inning Philadel- 
phia runs with a, single that left 
him four hits behind Stan Musial’s 
National League career record of 
3,630. Rose’s sacrifice fly camp in 
the sixth, when the Phils scored 
twice more. 

Dodgers 7, Cubs 0 

fa Chicago, Dusty Baker hit a 
two-run homer and a double to 
back the six-hit, 1 1 -strikeout pitch- 
ing of Bob Welch as the Los Ange- 
les Dodgers snapped a four-game 
losing streak with a 7-0 victory 
over die Chicago Cubs. 

Miets 3, Astros 1 

fa Houston, Dave Kingman hit 
his 13th homer, and Mike Scott 
and Neil Allen combined to pitch 

Line Scores 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Minnesota BOO 000 000-0 5 1 

Detroit ooe 000 30x— 3 7 o 

Koasman. Corbett (7) and Wnnnr; WHanc 
and Ftfiev. W-wiknx. M. L-Koastnan. 34. 


Pirates 3, Giants 2 

fa Pittsburgh, Bill Madlock 
broke a 2-2 tie with a one-out 
home run in the sixth inning to lift 
Pittsburgh over San Francisco, 3-2. 
Eddie Solomon (5-3) got help in 
the seventh inning from Ennque 
Romo as the Pirates won their sec- 
ond game in the three-game series 
with the Giants. 

Yankees 3, White Sox l 

In die American League, at New 
York, Ron Guidry allowed four 
hits in 5% innings, then let re- 
lievers Ron Davis and Goose Gos- 
sage finish up as New York defeat- 
ed Chicago, 3-1, for its seventh 
straight victory. Three walks en- 
abled the first-place Yankees to 
score twice in the fourth inning 
arid ensure a sweep of the th] 
game series. New York trailed _ 
ter three innings, 1-0. Then Lou Pi- 
nella singled, Dave Winfield dou- 
bled and Bob Watson walked to 
load the bases. Graig Netties’ drib- 
bler to first base scored the tying 
run. Ross Baumgarten (5-6) 
walked Barry Foote and Auretio 
Rodriguez to force in another. 

Tigers 3, Twins 0 
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Red Smith 


How Luis Barrera Saw It 


INTRODUCTION TO CFL — Vince Ferragamo, in Iris first test in die Canadian Football 
League, passed for 151 yards, but was intercepted three tunes, as the Hamilton Tiger-Cats 
beat Ferragamo’s Montreal Akmettes, 27-21, Sunday in an exhibition game. Ferragamo, who 
played out his option last season with the Los Angeles Rams of the National Football 
League, hit on nine of 17 passes and was replaced by Steve Grant as the third quarter began. 

*3 IV 

if Musial Set to Congratulate Rose 


CMgobo DM 160000—1 6 D 

Now York mo3eiooo— a a i 

Boumoorlwi, DJtoMnson (41, Farmer K) <m 
tsston. HHI (7), Fbk (91. Gafdry, SLDovta («, 
Gassaae (8) and Foote, Cerane m. vr— Guf*y. , 
54. l — B oumgarten.5-4. 

/WhKHfkoe H0 000 008-1 TO 0 

Kan»» Wv . ■ WO 107 tax — 7 9 3 

Lercn. Ktetan (i), Eomtertv (8) and Mnrg; 
Spftttorft, Mvtei (81 and Vttdtim. W-4Pfflterffc 
S-4. L — Larch, 3-5. 

Battlawra OH 110 no-4 ■ l 

eoiuoraki mo 000 006—1 < e 

dMartew and Datnasey; Frost Hauler (3). 
FMarlliwz (7) and Olt W-DJMarlfcsz. 7-1 L— 
From, VI. HRs— Bottfanora, L own ste tn (3), 
Murrey (81. 

Clavatand 800 003 803 00-4 15 3 

Seattle 000 HQ 010 01—5 n. II 

Walts, Mona* M. Stanton Ml and (Xm; Ab- 
bott. Rowley (91. Draso (» and Bulling, Narran 
I lot. W — Draoo, J-1 L— Stanton VI. HR— Seat- 
tle, Gray ( 12).- 

Boston MB 010 HI 08-8 7 0 

Oakland 810 000 803 0V-4 8 3 

Exkentoy. Clear 191 end Alkmu Under- 
wood. J Jones («), Owchinto m. Heaverlo (18) 
and Newman. Heatn (11). W ■■ I toavenou 1-0. L— 
dear. 7-L HR*— Boston. Hoffman (11. Oakland, 

1 ( U). Murphy (9>- • 


Toronto 000 000 008-0 4 1 

Texas - aw m is*— 9 U 0 

Todd, R4— todtson (71, Wlltb (81. Bartow (8) 
and Whitts Darwin and Sundberg. W— Dorwta 7- 
4 . L— Todd. ML HR— Texas. ELBeH Wl. 

NATIONAL LHA&UE 

San Francisco 800 011 000-3 7 3 

Pittsburgh TOO 081 OOx— 3 4 1 

Blue, Braining (71 and Mav: Soknun, Romo 
(71 and Pena. W— Solomon, 5-3. L— Blue. 55. 
hrs— sen Frandsca, (XEvans (9), Maroi (41. 
PittsburoteMocflock (3). 

Moolretd 000 000 000-0 1 1 

andnooti mi 000 aox — 2 & a 

Barrls and Carter; Beranvi out Nolan. W— 
Bcrasivt, S4. U-Bwte. M. HR— CtoCfrewit. No- 
Ion Ill- 

Son Dieoa an aw 000 -s 8 1 

ST. Louis D00 001 000-1 8 3 

welsh and SiwWter; Sibley, LUteH U). Sykes - 
(8), Often (8) and Tchace. W—WWsh, 3-4. L— 
SMrtev.' 4 - 3 . H R s Ban Otooo. Rlctwaa (3),. 
Sl-Louta Hendrtdi (9). 

Los AnoeteS 31) 001 1)0-7 15 8 

CMCOOO 000 000 000-0 6 0 

welch and Sdosdo; Marti, Krause (4). 
Mas toman (7). CaudfH (8) and JJJavts. w— 
Welch. 4 - 3 . L— Martz. 2-5. HR— Lae Anaelm. 
(41. 


PtrtladeWlki BOO 132 100-7 14 1 

Atlanta 100 -200 300-6 13 2 

Eninasa, Lvie IS), Reed (7) end Moreland; 
Perry, Hanna M). Hrabasky (8) and Benedict. 
W— Lvfe.5-1. Li— Porry.SiA. . 

New York Q0B an 210—3 6 0 

Houston 000 008 00V- 1 t 1 

MAcatf. Alton (9) and Trevino; Kneoeer and 
Putols. W— MJknh. 3-4. L— Knepper,'. 5-J. HR- 
New York, Ktnoman (13). 


I 11 Detroit, MUt Wilcox got a 
cortisone shot for his sore shoul- 
der. then pitched a five-hitter' as 
the Tigers beat Minnesota, 3-0, 
and swept their three-game series. 
Tom Brobkens had two hits and 
scored the first run in a three-run 
seventh inning. 

Orioles 4, Angels 1 

hr* Anaheim, C alif. , the Balti- 
more Orioles defeated California, 
4-1, behind the six-hit pit ching of 
Dennis Martinez and home runs 
by John Lowenstein and Eddie 
Murray. The trnmyih snapped a 5- 
game Oriole losing streak. 

Royals 7, Brewers 1 

In Kansas City, Lee May and 
John Wathan each drove in two 
runs, and George Brett had three 
singles as Kansas City thumped 
Milwaukee, 7-1. Pan! jSplittorff (3- 
4) yielded eight hits in 516 nwiriw 
to win his third straight- Rescue 
Martin got his second save. 

1 Mariners 5, Indians 4 

fa Seattle, Jnlio Cruz did about 
everything as Seattle beat Cleve- 
land, 5-4. Cruz angled in the 11th 
nming, stole second and scored on 
Tom Padorek’s single. He tied the 
major league fielding record held 
by Terry Hannon of the 1971 PhD- 
bes for most chances for a second 
baseman in nine innings by han- 
dling 18. He had a 19th in the ex- 
tra innings to miss the extra-riming 
record by one. He extended his hit- 
ting streak to 10 games. His stolen 
base was his 27th this season and 
31st straight, one short of the 
American League record. 

A’s4,RedSax3 

fa Oakland. Dwayne Murphy 
hit a one-out, center -field homer in 
the 11th inning to give Oakland a 
4-3 victory over Boston. Morphy 
had heated force the overtime with 
a ninth-inning single. Mark Clear 
(7-1) was the victim. Dave Heaver- 
Jo (1-0) was making his first ap- 
pearance since returning from Ta- 
coma of the Coast League. 

Rangers 9, Bine Jays 0 

fa Aldington, Tex., Danny 
Darwin pitched a four-hitter. Bud- 
dy Bdl hit a grand slam and A1 
Oliver bad. four hits, including a 
dub record three doubles, as Texas 
crushed Toronto, 9-0. With the 
three-game sweep, the Rangers 
stayed one game behind Oakland 
in the American League West 
Darwin (7-4) struck out trine. '■ 


By Dave Anderson 

New York Tunes Service 

NEW YORK — In their big- 
league careers, they passed like 
ships in the night — Pete Rose a 
seoond baseman in his rookie sea- 
son, Stan Musial a legend in his 
last season. 

But on the last day of that 1963 
.season in old Sportsman’s Park in 
SL Louis there was a momentary 
connection for posterity. From his 
corkscrew stance, Stan Musial 
slashed a sharp grounder off Jim 
Maloney of the Cincinnati Reds 
past Rose into right fidd. It was 
Stan The Man's last hit his 
3,630th hit, the National League 
record that Rose is approaching. 

“I remember Stan got two hits 
that day, one to my right and one 
to my left" Rose said recently. “If 
Fd been a little quicker, that would 
have been two less hits I have to 
get” • • • -- 

Now, as Musial was talking 
about Rose over the telephone 
from his St Louis restaurant he 
was glancing at a box score of that 
game on a souvenir photo after his 

Major League 
Standings 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
East 

W L PCL GB 

New York 3* 30 ATS — 

Baltimore X TO AM 1 

Milwaukee 30 22 S77 2 

Ctovetand 26 21 553 3W 

Boston 28 3J J3# 4 

Detroit 28 25 SB 414 

Toronto U 38 396 17 

wen 

Oakland 35 22 Ate — 

Texm • 31 20 JM 1 

Chicago 27 22 J51 4 

California 27 29 ^82 7te 

Kansas aiv 18 28 3»1 llZi 

Seattle 19 34 J58 14 

Minnesota 15 37 388 1714 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
East 

W L Pet. OB 

-PhJkxtotoMo 31 21 — 

SL Louis 28 19 J96 Mi 

Pittsburgh 25 21 343 3 

Montreal 27 25 519 4 

New York T7 31 J54 12 

Chicago 12 37 MS 17Yi 


Los Angeles 

Cincinnati 

Houston 

Atlanta 

San Francisco 

Sat Diego 


35 19 .641 — 
32 21 AM 214 
2B 26 J19 7 
25 26 Mb 8W 
27 29 ,482 9 
21 33 J89 14 


Transactions 


BA5EBALL 


CHICAGO— Colled i*> Willie Hernandez. Pilch- 
er, tram Iowa at the American Association. Sent 
Sort Thompson, outfielder, to loan. 

NEW YORK — Optioned Wally Bock/non, In- 
to Tidewater Of the International 


5TJJJU1S— 6t4d Georgs Frailer, pitcher, to 
tea Columbus Clippers of the International 
League lor on undet e rmined amount at costs 
HOCKEY 

UNITED STATES CANADA CUP TEAM— 
Named Lou Name general manager. 

flattens! Hartley 1 — m 
WASHINGTON— Signed Roland Stoltz, right 
wlna. to a two-year com rod. 



Pete Rose driving in a run Sunday to move doser to Stan MusmFs record for career frits. 


22 seasons for the Cardinals as an 
outfielder and first baseman. 

“I got two hits that day all 
right" he said with a laugh, “but 
Pete got three.” 

Some time this week, barring a 
strike. Rose again will have one 
more hit than Musial — lifetime. 
And Musial, now 60, has started 
silting in a box seat whenever the 
Phillies play, waiting to congratu- 
late him. 

“I saw Pete after the World Se- 
ries last year,” Stan Musial said, 
“and I told him I’d be happy to be 
there when he got close." 

The Man always had class. The 
Man was the nic knam e he got in 
Brooklyn where his line drives all 
but knocked down the Ebbets 
Held scoreboard. Once he hit a 
borne run so far across Bedford 
Avenue into a parking lot that two 
kids were still chasing the ball 
when he trotted across home plate. 

OT Stan 

Another time, against the 
Dodgers in Sl Louis, he missed a 
screw ball by a foot stepped out of 
the batter’s box, looked back at 
Roy Campanula and told the 
Dodger catcher that he had 
“swung like an old woman" at that 
pitch. 

“I told him, ‘Yes, you did,’ ” 
Campanula later remembered, 
“and I said to myself, “Now I got 
ol‘ Sian, now I got ol’ Stan talking 
to me.' The next pitch, ol’ Stan hit 
it about 450 feet over the pavilion 
roof in Sportsman’s Park and I 
said to myself, “Yes, I really had ol’ 
Stan.' " 

Nobody ever had ol’ Stan, at 
least not until he started to age. 
During the 1956 season he was 
wincing with an inflamed appen- 
dix bat rather than undergo sur- 
gery, he had the appendix frozen. 
He hit J10 that year and led the 
league with 109 runs batted in. 

He won seven batting titles, he 
hit -331 over 22 seasons. Bui in 
1959 he suddenly had a bad year. 
Then 38 years old, he batted .255 
but he kepi playing because he 
wanted to break the National 
League record for hits, then held 
by Hon us Wagner with 3.430. 

He batted .275 at age 39 in 1960, 
he baited 288 at age 40 in 1961, 
but suddenly, in 1962 at age 41. be 
hit J30 with 19 homers and 82 
runs batted rit When he skidded to 
-255 in 1963, he retired 
“I thought my hits record proba- 
bly would have stood a littie’Tonger 
th an it has, " Musial said 

When he retired Musial had 
more hits than anybody except Ty 
Cobb, whose total of 4.191 
appeared to be insurmountable. 

Bnt now Rose, who turned 40 in 
April, has a chance to go on and 
break Cobb's record for hits, just 
as Henry Aaron brake Babe 
Ruth’s record for career home 
runs. In all the commotion over 
Rose catching Musial, he still has 
to catch Aaron’s total of 3,771 hits 
before he can go after Cobb’s to- 
tal; Aaron had 3,600 in the Na- 
tional League, 171 in the American 
League. 

“u I can get to within a couple 
hundred of Cobb in the next cou- 
ple years,” Rose says, “we’ll see 
what happens.” 

“It all depends on when that 
time comes,” Musial said “My last 
two years, hitting got to be work. 
The big thing was I couldn’t con- 
centrate. At the plate, my mind 
would be wandering. I’d swing at a 
pitch I knew I should have taken. 
Fd come bade to the dugout and 
say to nrysdf, ‘Why did I swing at 
that pitch? 1 That’s what I mean by 
my mind wandering. 1 didn't have 
the same concentration any more.” 

Baseball Ruling Delayed 

Untied Press Inumaiumal 

NEW YORK — A U.S. federal 
judge ‘Said Monday that he will 
wait until later this week before 
ruling on a request for an injunc- 
tion by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board that would postpone a 
free agent compensation plan by 
major league baseball owners and 
thus prevent a strike by the play- 
ers. 





Stan Musial 

...in mi light of career. 


New Yak Tunes Service 

NEW YORK — As long as rac- 
ing records are kept, they will testi- 
fy that in 1981 Pleasant Colony 
won the Kentucky Derby and 
Preakness for John Campo, his 
trainer, and Summing won the Bel- 
mont Stakes for Luis Barrera, his 
trainer. That isn’t the way Luis 
Barrera saw it 

Last January Barrera’s wife, 
Clara, was examined for a severe 
bronchial cough, surgery followed, 
and trie diagnosis was lung cancer. 
“1 want to know what I have." she 
told her husband after the opera- 
tion, so they told her the truth. The 
prognosis was that she might live 
one year or possibly as many as 
five.’ 

last Thursday Barrera was put- 
ting the finishing touches on 
Summing in preparation for the 
Belmont At l pm when the work 
was done, he received a phone rail 
“Honey." Clara Barrera said. “I 
have great news. The X-rays came 
back and they show nothing. The 
chemotherapy worked." 

“Hooey.” Lois Barrera said. “I 
just won the Derby." 

Ten in Brackets 

Fifty-odd hours later, under a 
brilliantly cool ride by George 
Martens, Summing beat Pleasant 
Colony back to third place in the 
third event of the Triple Crown se- 
ries and the favorite wound up 
bracketed with nine others who 
had won the fust two parts of the 
triad bnt failed in the lasL 

“I really didn’t ask him to go un- 
til the eighth pole,” George Mar- 
tens said. “I was hoping the wire 
was coming up fast though.” 

George was looking hard for Lhe 
finish line because Highland Blade 
was a hard-dosing second, only a 
neck off the winner at the end. 
■Pleasant Colony, who had won 
from behind in the Derby and 
Preakness, was a length and a half 
farther back and not gaining. 

"Now I’ve won the Derby, 
Preakness and Belmont,” Luis Bar- 
rera said, still thinking of Clara. 

Campo Not Impressed 

Summing was one of the lesser- 
known members of the 11 -horse 
field, but he had raced more often 
than any of the others. He won 
twice in eight starts as a 2-year-old, 
scoring in a maiden race at Bel- 
mont and an allowance at Aque- 
duct This year be was fourth and 
second in two stakes at Aqueduct 
then won an allowance there be- 
fore losing four straight But he 
won the Hill Prince on grass at 
Belmont and the Pennsylvania 
Derby at Keystone leading up to 
the Belmont. ’ 

John Campo had not bear im- 
pressed. “Going to Keystone,” he 
had said, "is like going' to Charles 
Town." 

Angel Cordero, who rode 
Summing May 6 in the HiD Prince, 
had another commitment May 25, 
so Martens got the mount in the 
Pennsylvania Derby. Barrera liked 
his ride that day. He loved the ride 
Saturday, as he should have. 

Martens saved ground all the 
way, finding room on the rail to 
move up steadily in the back- 
stretch. He sat still and let the colt 
go at his own pace for half the 


race’s mile and a half. Before they 
had gone a mile. Summing was in 
front and his rider was still sittin g 
still. They had a comfortable lead 
turning into Ibe home stretch. 
Then Martens drew his whip, 
waved il beside his mount’s head 
several times, then fetched him 
three strokes right-handed. Just 
above Lhe wire when ■ Highland 
Blade was coming hard, George 
gave the winner one more whack 
left-handed. 

One of the Family 

The job consumed a good deal 
of time. 2 minutes and 29 seconds, 
which is five seconds more than 

Secretariat needed in 1973. but it 
was worth $170,580. 

_ The purse money, less commis- 
sions for Martens and Barrera, 
went to Charles T. Wilson, a Yalie 
from New York who took a mas- 
ter’s at Columbia, taught school in 
New York and published the Put- 
nam County Press before joining 
his father in the manufacture oT 
rubber products in Mexico City, 
where he now lives. He has had 
race horses for about 20 years. 

Luis Barrera, 59 years old, is a 
member of an illustrious racing 


family. His brothers. Angel, Oscar, 
Willie and Lazar o. are trainers, 
and so are Laz's sons, Albert and 
Larry. Luis and his brothers were 
bom within a three-iron shot of 
Oriental Park in Havana, and Luis 
got his early experience working 
for Angel and Laz. The latter has 
won two Belmonts, with Bold 
Forbes and Affirmed. 

As for Pleasant Colony, who 
started at odds of 4 to 5 while 
Summing went, away at 7.90 to 1, 
□one of his people made any ex- 
cuses. John Campo said the best 
horse won. So did Jorge Velasquez, 
who rode the favorite. 

The only excuse anybody could 
find for Pleasant Colony was then: 
He may have been upset by the 
presence of a television camera- 
man in the ouside stall of the start- 
ing gate. Pleasant Colony, who bad 
the 11th post position, saw the 
man and twice refused to enter his 
stall. When at last assistant starters 
got him in. he reared nervously be- 
fore settling down for the start He 
got off cleanly, though. 

He was last into the backstretcb 
but that didn't disturb his backers. 
They had seen him win from bond 
in tne past. This time they didn’t 
see it 


Watson Defeats Valentine 
In Playoff in Atlanta Golf 


Untied Press ImenunianaJ 
ATLANTA — Tom Watson cap- 
tured his third PGA victory of this 
year Sunday by beating Tommy 
Valentine, the local favorite, on the 
third hole of a sudden-death 
playoff to win the Atlanta Golf 
Classic. 

Watson and Valentine finished 
the regulation 72 holes tied at 11- 
under-par 277 when Watson 
scrambled to save a bogey on the 


NBA Pistons 
Set To Draft 
Isiah Thomas 

United Press International 

DETROIT — The Detroit 
Pistons seem on the verge of 
getting the man they want — 
Indiana guard Isiah Thomas — 
in Tuesdays NBA college 
draft Detroit’s selection of 
Thomas as the No. 2 pick was 
confirmed Sunday alter the 
Dallas Mavericks said they 
would make De Paul forward 
Mark Aguirre the first pick in 
the draft 

“This is what we’ve been 
waiting for," said General 
Manager Jack McGoskey of 
the Pistons. “We will absolutely 
take Isiah — unless somebody 
makes us such a fantastic trade 
offer we can’t afford to turn it 
down.” 

McGoskey said he anticipat- 
ed no problems signing ana re- 
taining, Thomas even though 
the 6-foot- 1 pant guard previ- 
ously indicated he did not want 
to play with the Pistons. 


final hole and then stood by to 
watch Valentine, an Atlanta native 
who had not come close to win- 
ning previously in his four years 
on the pro golf tour, drop a pres- 
surized four-foot birdie pull to 
force the playoff. 

The two went back to the 16th 
hole of the hilly Atlanta Counuy 
Club course to begin the seventh 
sudden death playoff on the PGA 
Tour this year. 

Both made par 3s on that hole 
with Watson chipping cm of the 
rough to less than a foot from the 
bole and Valentine two-putting 
from 40 feeL Watson put more 
pressure on Valentine at the sec- 
ond extra hole when he s ank a 10- 
footer just inside the fringe for a 
birdie, but Valentine, who had 
pitched to within four feet also 
birdied. 

But the par-5 18th, the same 
bole where Valentine had caught 
Watson in regulation play a short 
while before, turned out to be the 
Georgian’s undoing. Valentine 
buried his third shot in a sand trap 
and, although he managed to get 
out more easily than expeetdi, was 
unable to sink the 15-foot putt and 
settled for a bogey. 

Watson, also 15 feet away but 
on in 3, played it safe, rolling his 
first putt to within inches of the 
cup and then tapping in his win- 
ning par putL 

3d Sfastny Defects to NHL 

The Associated Press 

MONTREAL — A third mem- 
ber of the hockey-playing Stastnys 
has followed his brothers in defect- 
ing from Czechoslovakia as Mari- 
an Stastny joined the Quebec Nor- 
diques of the National Hockey 
League. 


HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 


ITALY - GREECE 

BY RAIL AND 
CAR FERRY 

BRINDISI - PATRAS - 
ATHENS 

ON THE 

EURAELPASS SHIPS 
EGNATIA 
ESPRESSO GRECIA 

A Joan Service 9y: 

MiUEMC MBMTS2BAMEAN 
UNE5 

ADRIATIC 5-p-A-N- 
FOtt FUU. DETAILS, CALL 


bOMXM 4990076, 8381940 

PAUL 7422284, 2*60090 

KOI N. 234911 

RAMCFUKT 73047 

ZURICH 2110891 

BSEN 224722 

A 357*11, 215511 

. . 35 5374588,5138599 

ROME 4740141,4740788 

AM5TODAM 241*77 

ATtENS 3235333, 323*605 

VBWA 520176, *53*18 

28441,23825 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Continued from BaekPage) 


HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


• COOT ACTA MTBNATiaNAL* 
Escort Servico in Europe: 
GERMANY: 06103-86122 

Froikfvrt- W tatate i - Maio - 
Cotogta - Bonn - DiHMldarf - 
D eri h i -Munich- ll mulwu . 
SWITZERLAND: 00494103-86122 
Zurich - Basel 


HARM: 0049-6103-86122 

Bro—eli + major dtiev 
HOLLAND: (#949-6 103-86 122 

AmUntmn Hnuue Rotterdam. 
ENGLAND: 01-628 7969 

LONDON, 
onrasc CAPITALS 

MOmmy 0-6103-86122 


• ESCORTS, N.Y. 

EVERYWHERE U.S.A. 

ESCORT SERVICE, 

EVERYWHERE YOU GO, AMBUCAI 

• 212-359-6273 
212-961 1945/4612421 


N.Y.C. MIA & OAMHIF Exon S. 
Guide Ser«. 212 8880103. 
EUROPEAN MALE 6 FEMALE Escort 
Service. New York Cry. 212-541 6886. 
AMSTERDAM-.! B Eicon Service. 
222785 Burton WnringenstradL 3 - S. 
GOraMAGEN EXCLUSIVE ESCORT 
SSiVlCL Tel, 1 -244 CO*. 5pm- 12pm 
MADRfl>-UA ESCORT SHWKtTeL 
•158 60 02 Modiid. 


Cruise in Segonee 

to the GRSK ISLANDS. 
EGYPT, ISRAH & TURKEY 

CHOJCE OF 7-4-3- 1 DAY 
CRUISES, out of Alhom (Firaeus) 

ABOARD THE MODStN LUXURY 
5HB* (JUPITER. JASON. 
ATLAS, FHTUWt HBUK5) 

EPIROT1K1 LINES 


Forte 7423149 

Hmhug; 443032 

Londons. 7340805 

Romos 476806 

Alkm 4526641 6 9 


CHARTS A VA18F YACHT in Greece 
direct ham owner oi larged fleet in 
Europe. American management. &eaf- 
lenl crevn. service, ma n t e nanc e . govt, 
bonded. Vnief Yachts Lid. Akfi Tnem- 
hta Maom 22C, Hroew, Greece. TeL 
4529571, 4529486. Tefajc 31-2000. 

GRBCE BY YAOfT Mator/SaS to cfc- 
rover 2000 blonds al leisure. INN ON 
THE SEA, Botaw 1, Pirooas, Greece: 
Tet 4524049. The 21 1249. 

LUCERNE-GRAND NOTH. EUROPE. 

. every 

111. Thu 72657. 


Large price 
comfort Teh 041 


LOW COST FLIGHTS 


TO USA or WORLDWIDE, mntad 
your US travel agent: Pans 225 1? 39- 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


MTERNA110NAL 

ESCORT SERVICE 

AND PROMOTIONS 

MY.-U.SA. 

Travel anywhere with 


Motor OedRCmih Accented. 
212-765-7896 or 765-7754. 

330 W. S6ih St. N.YJ4.Y. 10019. 
IntemaSionol Escorts needed 


CAPRICE 
ESCORT SBtVlCE 
IN NEW YORK 
TEL: 212-737 3291. 


CACHET U.S.A. 

„ BCORTSBtVKZ 
NEW YO«K 212-342-08*8 or 
212-874-1310 

MIAMI, RORDA. 305-625-1 722 
FT. FLAUDBOAl^RA 306-962-5477 

Other major dtier awdaWe. 


ZURICH ESCORT SERVICE TeL 057 5 
18 75. 11 JO - 1 pjil/ 6-8 pjn. 

Z BSST E s ~' i ~ 


/ 


HOTELS 

RESTAURANTS 

NIGHTCLUBS 


USJL 


ITUDOR HOTB, 304 Eatf 42nd 
Street, New York Gty. In farfv 
nnabie. East Side Waratwi, half 
biodi from UN. Single from S48j 
doubles from $60. Totec 422951. 


COLLECTORS 


WORLD MAP5/HOLYIAM) MAPS 

Wtatteeemute 1513 etc. Aha ureque 
coBertian at eoriy b i ble s with irexa 
mini OrteJun Art™. Vtat/cc* 01 455 
4931. IB Princes Park Ave, London. 


BOOKS 


READVIG MATTERS. Order your U5.' 
books through us. Perianal service on 
a* Ameriam tHtes in print at U5. lid 
price. Contact; Nancy Rosen and Lov- 
ret Stove, c/a fceatfing M art e n , 30 
Brittle SL. DepL frff, Gornbridge. 
Massachusetts Q2138, USA. 


SERVICES 


BUIQUAI BUSINESS and traueEng 
csgstori. Park: 500 58 17." 

PR/MIERPREIER A TOURISM DUDE. 

Br^Ssh/Franeh. iW 562 05 87. 

HTL M1ESPRETER, e urafle nt gewv 
lotion, 4 languages. Paris: 633 71 88. 

TRANSLATOR/ INTERPRETER, 
EngEih/Frenrh. Cat: 9508042 Poe. 
PERSONAL ASSISTANT to accompany 
bwmaes executive. Paris 541 35 OSL 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


LONDON 

BELGRAVIA 

Escort Sendee tefc 736 5877. 


• LONDON 

Clashes Escort Service 

TEL: 794 2901 


AMSTERDAM 

HONESTY 

ESCORT SBtVKX. TEL 233143. 


ZURICH 


■■ » 7 ■ ■ *-8-l- 

mwraop* * yon ana w n oo xivkb 

MA1E AM) FEMALE 
Tel: 01/361 9000 


AU5TDCATS 

Escort Service 
LOMX3N 437 4741/2 
12 noon - rmUgfo. 


«««5^*NNY Escort Service. 
Teh 0611-595046, 


SERVICES 


HUSME55 BITERPROB and tauten 
guide. Paris 774 75 65. 

PR, GIRL FRIDAY, bXnguoi Pom 
fram in g comp ue o u . Pans 527 01 93. 


LEGAL SERVICES 


MUMGIMTION TO IBA. ATTORPCY 
RJCHAKD GOLDSTBN vrifl be ovaL 
able as foBowi for tea oonjudatkxv: 
Frankfort, Hotel Fte Bm H B June 
10-13; London, i>\»ry Lane Hotel, June 
1618c Brusseh, HBon Hotel. June 19- 
22. Write or aft 63 WcA Si- NYC 
10005. (212) 9258580. Telex 661199. 

115. IMMIGRATION - Honda eltamey 
for advice - ofl types visas Michael 
Wtess &*, 44 W. fooler. #2M JA. 
ceei, Florida 33130. Ti£305 3M1M0. 

U5. IAWYBI. 24 hours. R_ , 

0Misf , fe. A T!i; 

203-387-7V27. 

US. IMMIGRATION VISAS. Tatar. 20. 
48i floor, Zurich. Write US Lawyer 
Dunon Spr6os. 1 Ducuyne Tower, M- 

□ru.H. 33131. Tab 305643-9600. 
ESDB4CY, PASSPORT, tea prate 
lenel To F. Cate. Attorney at Law, Via 
Veneto, 54/B, Rome, Italy, 


AUTOMOBILES 


TRANSCO 



ESCORTS* GUIDES 


LONDON 
ESCORT AGENCY 

TeL 231 1158 or 231 8818. 


AMSTERDAM 

ESCORT CUBE SBtVlCE 
TeL 347731. 


ULTIMA 

NEW YORK BCORT SHnnCE 

Reservceians 212-772-3510 or 777-5857 


LONDON - QB5EA GRL Escort Ste- 
vies $1 Beauchamp place, London 
SWj. Teh 01 584 6513/2749, 4-12 pm. 


GENEVA - EVE 

Escort Service. TeL 022/32 09 03 


GENEVA - JADE 

Escort Service - TeL 022/31 95 09. 


M.C. CAPITALS Escort Sentes 
GERMANY (0) 7851 5719 


ENGU5H ESCORT Sente* Heathrow 
aid London Areas. TeL 01 754 6281. 


ROME EUROPE Escort & Guide Ser- 
vice. TeL 06/5892604 - 589 1146 10 
an. - 10 pm. 

/ 


AUTOMOBILES 


Save hundreds of 
Pounds on the car 
you buy from the 

U.S.A. 

Just choose hum the wide remge of 
vehicles AMERICA BY CAR has to otter, 
from CADILLAC to PONTIAC Tram- 
Am, or even a hotxhworiung 4 whee l 
drive pidr-up - the chon a younf Full 
LLK. Warranty cover ad financing. 
For farther I n formation 
TeL 01 408 0776 
OrCbtexh 

AMERICA BY CAR (UK) 
LTD., 

53 Upper BroeL Street, 
LondonwlY IPG. Endcnd 
(Arfocmt to American Embaay at 
Grommaor SououJ 
Tefac 299824 BANKOG. 


AUTO SHIPPING 


TRANSCAR 20 roe La Sueur, 75116 
fate TeL 500 03 04. Mc*> 83 95 31 
Antwerp 33 99S& Gamas 39 43 44. 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


TAX RB CARS 
ALL MAKES & MODELS 

with Swm Ecence pltees. 

RAMPV MOTORS 84C. 

1290 Ganevo-Vortoo, 89 route Suisie 
TeL 022/55 44 41 Telex 28279 
3007 Bone. sSomron 28 
TeL 031/45 10 45, Telex, 33850. 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


IOUI5A ESCORT SERVICE Heathrow. 
Surey & London Areas, TeL 01 390 
4699 12-10 pm. 

AMSTBEDAM APOLLO boat Service. 
76 Apalofaan, Antaerdan ID] 20- 
766176. 

LONDON CONTACT Escort Service. 
■ TeL 01-402 4000, 01-402 40QB OR 01- 
402 0281 

VBMNA - HARMONY Escort Service. 

TeL 63 89 05 or (0244/241 a 
BRUSSELS; Marine Escort Service, tab 
42801 42 afar 2pm. 

MUMOfs Sa-fexoct-Sentee. Female 
or male. TeL |D8^ 3) 1 79 00. 

ZURICH - Tel: 0049-6103-82048. 

Onega Escort Service/Gerraaty. 
FRAMCHJKT - WE5BADB4 - MAMZ 
3-ORLEY Escort Service 061 1 Z28272& 
DUESSBDOBFi DOMMA BKUSH 
&»rt Service. TeL 021 1/38 31 41. 
FRANKFURT SCOOT AGENCY. TeL 
0611 -691653. 

HAMBURG SCOtT S&VK£ Tel, 
040/45 65 01 

6RU55B5 - TEL 0049-6103-12048. 

Omega Eicon Sentee/Germaiy. 
RAMCFUKT - KARB4 Enxt Service. 
Tdb 0611-681662. 

CHANTBIE ESCORT SBEVKL Lon- 
don 231 1158 or 231 8818. 
‘OiAMPAttF ESCORT SHVKE. All 
London areas. 01-2284164 
LONDON BIANCA Eicon Service. TeL 
353 3667. 

LONDON - JACQUBME Escort Ser- 
vice. TeL 402 7949. 

zoe LOUDON t HEATHROW Escort 
Agency. TeL 579 6444 
LONDON EXECUTIVE Escort Service. 
TeL 262 3108. 

BJZA8E7H ESCORT SEBVTCL London 
TeL 083 0626. 

LONDON DSIBIE Escort Service. TeL 
5890451. 



'tty “ptatis -Rrfcr^ite Economic ’sum So 1 ’fcSBntfcwy ^industries' 'aftraciaf ’ dressed; coniident-lotfong' young' 
several -pieces' or legi^a&on former Premier Mehdi Baziigan. cial revolution that transformed it from overseas, particularly the people who fill the new offices, 

. -• *4 V/ i i- 


fan ana fane Uaer are both rooted 
in the nationalist movement that 


late matter Sean Lemass. Mr.' 
Haugbey held several Cabinet po- 



wond recession ana comemieu 
(Coa tinned on Page 2, Col. 6) 
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ArC Bnehwald 


Contributing Factor 


W ASHINGTON — The Whitt 
House has proposed a se- 
rious relaxation in the 1977 For- 
eign Corrupt Practices Act, which 
was intended to prevent American 
companies from bribing foreign of- 
ficials. 

The administration maintains 
that the United States is losing too 
much business to 
competitors be- 
cause U.S. firms 
can’t grease the m 
palms of some oT . a 
their best cus- 
tomers. 

If Congress 
goes along with 
it, U.S. executives 
are going to bave 
.to do a complete BucbwaJd 
switch, as most of 
them had given strict orders not to 
offer bribes for contracts abroad. 
The truth of the matter is, U.S. 
’ company sales reps are out of 
practice. 

* * * 



“A five-year, low-interest, fi- 
nanced contract in . which you 
would guarantee to buy 510 mil- 
lion of formula at world market 
prices.” 

“That's very interesting. My 
brother-in-law would like that But 
what about his wife’s foundation 
for the widows and orphans of En- 
chilada?” 

“We would be happy to make a 
contribution.” 

* * * 


A friend of mine from a multina- 
tional confessed this to me the 
other day. “I was pretty good at 
bribing politicians abroad in my 
time," he told me, “but I think I’ve 
lost my touch." 

“It will come back,” I assured 
him. “It’s like a foreign language. 
All you need is a little practice." 

“That’s why I came over to- 
night,” he said. “I was hoping you 
would help me brush up.” 

“Sure,” I told him. “Why don’t 
you play yourself and I’ll play the 
brother-in-law of the president of a 
country where you’re trying to get 
a big order.” 

“That would be great Let’s pre- 
tend that we’re having dinner at 
the brother-in-law’s palace.” 

“You’re on.” 


“Good. The money is to be de- 
posited in Switzerland.” 

“Why Switzerland?” 

“That is where the foundation 
has its headquarters." 

“No problem. Then it’s a deal?” 
“Not yet Fm sure your country 
is interested in the welfare of our 
people. I am the president of En- 
chilada United Way, and we are in 
the middle of our fund drive.” 

“Of course. Our company al- 
ways gives to the United Way.” 
“Here is the numbered bank ac- 
count of the Enchilada United 
Way in Liechtenstein. Just have 
your bank wire my cousin’s bank 
in Miami. He is treasurer of the 
fund.” 

“Our bank will attend to it. Can 
we sign a letter of agreement 
now?” 

“I’m not in the position to sign 
such a letter. Thai has to be done 
by my unde, who is minister of 
commerce. I will write a note to 
him, but I wain you he’s a tough 
man to deal with. He only accepts 
diamonds.” 

“We’ll find diamonds. Anyone 
else on the list I should know 
about?" 


* * * 


“Your Excellency, thank you for 
your wonderful hospitality. I have 
never had such a sumptuous ban- 
quet in my life.” 

“It is my pleasure, Mr. Doppel. 
Tell me, what brings you to Enchi- 
lada?” 

“My company is interested in 
ar rang ing a contract for the sale of 
puppy formula. We believe this 
could make a seat health contri- 
bution to Enchilada, as it would 
save your dogs from breast-feeding 
their young.” 

“Everyone has been offering us 
puppy formula. What are your 

terms?” 


“If you could find it in your 
heart to spare a few dollars for 
Army Chid General Valdez’s Vet- 
erans Hospital, he would be eter- 
nally grateful.” 

“Of course. Where is the hospi- 
tal?” 

“It hasn’t been built yet. But 
he’ll be happy to show you the 
plans.” 

say about itjSes^all havehishos- 
pitaL” 

“You’ve ■ done peat,” I told 
Doppel. “You’re going to make a 
great comeback in the internation- 
al bribery business.” 

“Whew," be said, relieved, “for 
a while I thought I had lost my fast 
ball.” 


07987, Los Angeles Tones Syndicate 


1 T Can’t Imagine Wanting to Wear Someone Else’s Name 

\Tcllflll O § On My Derriere, but If I Ever Did, I 9 d Want the Original 9 


By Hebe Dorsey 

Inunvdtenal Herald Tribune 

L OS ANGELES — Even the 
cab driver could not believe 
iL “This ain’t no fashion dis- 
trict,” he kept saying. It looked 
like a run-down industrial area, 
not a place where you’d expect to 
End a famous designer. Yet, 
there it was, Galnnos, a small 
plaque on a small door. 

The Philadelphia-bora design- 
er, who is widely considered one 
of the United States^ finest tal-i 
eats (and the most' expensive, 
with dresses from Slp9S to 
515,000), smiled at the visitor’s 
surprise and said: “I bought that 
place 20 years ago because it was 
cheap and convenient.” James 
Galanos, who recently turned 55, 
smiled and looked around his 
modest, cluttered office where, in 
a comer, arc three Coty fashion 
awards that ho won some years 
back. 

Of all U.S. fashion designers, 
Galanos is probably the most au- 
thentic as well as the most pri- 
vate. Let others put their names 
on everything and reap a fortune. 
Galanos is not interested. 

“1 had all those offers when I 
started my career,” he said. 
“Continental Airlines wanted us 
to design uniforms. So did TWA, 
Timex asked us to design 
watches. Fieldcrest wanted us to 
design sheets. I said no, I still say 
no, because I could not put my 
name to something unless I was 
totally involved. And I simply 
didn’t have the time or desire to 
be totally involved. 1 can hardly 
keep this thing going. Very few 
designers are really artistically 
involved in the things they put 
their names on. I would never, 
for instance, put my name on 
jeans. I can’t imagine ever want- 
ing to wear someone else’s name 
on my derriere, but if I ever did, 
Td -want the original." 



OnhGori 

Designer Galanos: Nancy Reagan likes Ms outfits. 


Lofty Style 

There is little rhanre that 
Galanos will put Ins name on 
anyone’s derriere. His lofty style 
is more associated with evening 
glamour, sarin and Sfy piing the 
likes of which Nancy Reagan has 
been wearing for years and that 
she wore at the inaugural balL 
Galanos 1 name has been very 
much in the spotlight «inw. peo- 


ple noted he is one of. Mrs. 
Reagan’s favorites. 

“There’s been a revival of in- 
terest in what we do,” he said. 
“We’re very lucky,” he added, 
“because Mrs. Reagan stimulat- 
ed the fashion industry, simply 
becaused she showed an interest 
in clothes anrf entertaining — as 
opposed to the last r eg ime which 
was low-key and, you know, 
homespun." Mrs. Reagan “has 
simplicity and a sense of quality 
that’s appealing to the general 
public." 

Other customers, who also hap- 
pen to be Mrs. Reagan’s friends, 
and, in a strange way, almost 
look-alikes, include Betsy Bloom- 
ingdale, Mrs. Ray Stark, Mrs. 
Walter Annenberg and Mrs. 
Earle Jorgensen. Rosalind Rus- 
sell, who has worn Galanos 1 
clothes - < rinre the designer was an 
assistant to Jean Louis at Colom- 
bia Pictures, is another steadfast 
fan. “It’s hard to believe, but I 
did come here 30 years ago be- 
cause I wanted to work for the 
movies,” Galanos said. 

“Everybody says I'm a coutu- 
rier. In fact, I make high-priced 
dothes, but unlike Seventh Ave- 
nue, our clothes are not pro- 
cessed clothes. Everything is 


ljrn»d 1 the silk titling alone some- 
times costs $25 a yard- Every 
dress is individually Our 

dothes are as expensive as Paris 
couture dothes. It’s unbelievable 
but they sefl. I have a woman 
who buys a minimum of 25 mod- 
els per season, all priced between 
$3,000 and $6,000. Most of those 
women used to go to Paris and 
go through those fittings. But 
they don’t want it any more. It’s 
passe. They want to see the fin- 
ished. product. Like it or don’t 
like it Thai, we make small ad- 
justments on their figures.” 

Galanos’ turnover is about 
$2.5 milli on. “It sounds small but 
that is a tremendous volume for 
that price range,” he said. “It 
means about a thousand outfits a 
season." Although he is associat- 
ed with evening wear, “we do ev- 
erything, including coats and 
suits.” His dothes are expensive 
because, as he explains, they are 
made exclusively of European 
fabrics (“minimum price is $50 a 
yard”) and trimmed with acces- 
sories also bought in Europe." 

“Both my parents are from 
Greece.” he said. “I tike Europe 
very much." Galanos, who once 
worked for Robert Piguet in Par- 
is, uses the same fabrics that are 


used by top Paris d e sign ers. 
“However, it’s not easy," he said. 
“I have to be on the phone all 
day." 

As in the early couture days, 
everything is done on the prem- 
ises and Tuts and shoes are de- 
signed especially for each collec- 
tion, not to be sold or licensed 
later. “I sell them cheap to my 
models after the shows are over,” 
he said. Qothes are put together 
in an artisanal fach«m T in primi- 
tive lofts the likes of which could 
be found in the most obscure 
parts of Paris. Galanos* Opera- 
tion also recalls the did days of 
couture, when ft took a week to , 
make a dress. Buttonholes, for 
instance, are still made by hand. 

In Paris, the only designer he 
really admires is Yves Saint Lau- 
rent On the whole, except for 
KH B lass, he thinks poorly of his 
U.S. colleagues. “What saddens 
me," he said, “is that the quality 
is not there today. The dothes 
are expensive and the prices are 
not justified." 

Unlike the new fashion gurus, 
Galanos — who consented to 
give his nam e to a perfume only 
two years ago — ■ has no use for 
the international social route. “I 
never see collections. I stay out 
of all those fashion projects. 
You’re in another world here. 
They forget you. I live al on e, Fm 
not terribly social. I pick and 
choose. I like music and I like to 
travel. But mostly.’I like to work. 
Sx days a week.” 

The California Lifestyle 


California designers, he said, 
“don’t want to be Paris or New 
York. They don’t care. There is a 
lifestyle here is unique in tire 
world. Rodeo Drive is lined with 
the most luxurious shops and 
people go around in jogging suits 
and sneakers. Yet, they entertain 
quite beautifully, their homes are 
fantastic, they dress casually, yet 
richly. They’re not afraid to put 
fantastic jewels with casual 
dothes. They have a sense of 
style and are not afraid of it. It’s 
not pretentious. If you went to a 
rich resort in Europe, they’d be 
more serious and pretentious. 
Here it’s easy, relaxed and 
throwaway." 

But sloppy, perhaps? “The 
whole world is sloppy,” Galanos 
replied. 


ip f 42nd Street, 9 'Amadeus* 
X liUi ij-Ci S Win Top Tony Avxtrds 


“42nd Street" won a Tony 
award. New York theater’s too 
honor, as Broadway’s best musical, 
while an F,"S ligh import, “Ama- 
deus ” topped the drama category 
with five Tonys, induing the 
bat-piny award. Lauren Bacaa, a 
Tonywnmer in 1970 as the star of 
“Applause," won her second Tony 
for “Woman of the Year ” a basrf- 
on-a-movie musical in which she 
stars as a TV anchorwoman who 
falls in love. Her show also won 
awards in the best-book and best- 
score categories. Kevin KHne, the 
swashbuckling Pirate King m the 
revival of "the Pirates of Pen- 
zance,” won as the season’s best 
actor in a musical. The show also 
won Tonys as the 1980-81 season s 
. best revival and for the direction 
of Wafoni Leach. EXzabeth Tay- 
lor, nominated for a Tony in her 
Broadway debut in a revival of 
“The little Foxes,” didn’t win. In- 
stead, the award in the best-ac- 
tress, drama, category, went to 
England’s Jane Lapotaire, star of 
“piaf ” about the 1 m-fated French 
singer. Tony voters also jacked an- 
other visitor from England, Ian 
McKeflen, as the best actor in a 
play for his role in “Amadeus," in 
whmb he plays Antonio Salieri, the 
bitter court rival of composer 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. Hie 
show also won honors for its au- 
thor, Peter Shaffer, a winner in 
1975 for “Equus,” and for Peter 
Hall, the director, and John Biry, 
who won awards for his “Ama- 
deus” set and lighting. There was 
an emotion-packed moment dur- 
ing the ceremonies when the late 
Gower Champion was awarded a 
Tony for his choreography of 
“42nd Street,” based on the movie 
classic. The blade-tie audience at 
the Mark HeDinger Theater, site of 
the 35th annual awards ceremony, 
erupted into sustained applause 
when Champion’s name was an- 
nounced. His son. Gregg, accepted 
the award for Champion, a five- 
time Tony winner who died last 
August on the day his show 
opened. 


first time when he won the Nobel 
Prize for literature last year. 

* * * 

Feminist Gloria Steinem says the 
popularity of the Moral Majority 
ls ^a tribute to the success” of the 
feminist movement. The founder 
of MS. Magazine told a ftmeheon 
meeting of the City Gab of Chica- 
go, “They wouldn’t need a Moral 
Majority if it weren't for the wom- 
en’s movement.” . . . EvaugeBne 
Gotdetes Carey, the wife of New 
York Gov. Hngh Carey, says her 
introduction to the wood’s move- 
ment didn’t come from books, 
movies or consciousness-zaiBog 
sessions. “It came from my parents 
and brothers* who always -treated 
me equally to. them,” she said in 
Saratoga Springs, NtYv at-ti* 
1981 confercnce of the Pan Pacific 
and Southeast Aria Women’s As- 
sociation, established to.pranwe 
friendship among Asian and Pacif- 
ic countries. 

at m ‘ “ ’ 


was accla. 


•rizepoet 
imed as 


a national hero 


when he returned to his native Po- 
land after nearly 30 years of self- 
imposed exile. Milosz, now a U.S. 
citizen, is on a two-week tour of 
Poland to give poetry readings and 
receive an honorary degree from 
the Catholic University at Lublin. 
Milosz served as Polish cultural at- 
tache in Paris during the early 
1950s, and in 1953 he refused to 
r e turn to Poland. Almost all of his 
works were banned, and most 
Poles learned about him for the 


It’s four years since actress Jean 
Marsh last faced the TV cameras 
as the maid Rose in “Upstairs; 
Downstairs," but she says her fans 
Still thmlr of her as Rose. “I hon- 
estly don’t understand it,” she 

says. “Pvt cut my hair. I now wear 
glasses, and J don’t sound lilts 
Rose, with her Cockney accent 
But people still come up to me and 
say Ttdlo, Rose.’” “Upstairs, 
Downstairs” . has filled Jean 
Marsh’s pockets: She has a sh are 
in all royalties as co-on ginai or. 
“For a girt who was born in a poor 
section of London. I now have an 
apartment on New Yurie’s rich 
East Side and a house in a rich 
part of Oxfordshire — both of 
which keep me quite poor.” 

# * * 

Choreographer George Balan- 
chine, head of the New York City 
Ballet, has been honored by the 
Austrian government and by the 
Jewish National Fund- He was ev- 
en the Austrian Decoration of 
Honor for Science and the Arts in 
recognition of his longtime interest 
in Austrian composers such as Mo- 
zart, Schoenberg, Brahms, Webern . 
and Johann Strauss Jr. The JNF, 
an organization devoted to land 
reclamation and fores tatian in Is- 
rael, awarded Balanchine its First: 
Annual Tarbut Award for his con- 
tributions to dance in America and 
the world. ... In Mount Vernon, 
Iowa, Chai Zemin, Chinese ambas- 
sador to the United States, 
received an honorary doctorate of 
laws degree from Cornell College. 
Chai described the presentation as 
“a moment of exceptional jpy in 
my life." 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SUBSCRIBE 

to the 

INTERNATIONAL 

HERALD 

TRIBUNE 

AND SAVE. 


As a now subscriber to the 

International Herald Tribune, 

you cm IM up to 42% 
of the nowotmi price, deponing 
an your country of raMM icc. 


Ford Ads 

on Mi spodd introductory afar, 
write toi 


MT S u bealpHont De puTO ito iL 
181, Ave n ue O w Hc i dc OftWA 
92200 NoriK eur Sekro Amec. 
Or phono tah747-l 2-45 a>|. 305. 


M ASIA AND MCBK 

comad our local datributor on 


■alHerridTrfeu'i* 
1801 Tnl Saw CommesefaTBrihEng 
24-34 M nine w y l id 
MONO ICONS 
Toll MC 5-28672* 


SUBSCRIBE TO 

THE WALL STREET 
JOURNAL 

MTBNATIONAL AM OfTON 

Rate* for UX & Cortinenfd Europe, 

S23S- 1 Year 

$125.- 6 Months 

565.- 3 Worths , 

fayabte in daflan or oqwvrienf in local 
currency. 

Detoery by Jot Air Fre&t faxn New 
TOR every business day. 

Send order urflh payment to J. Priutny, 
THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
hnammiand Preie Centre 
76 Shoo Lara 
London E.C. 4, Engkmd 


PUBLISHES WEBCLY 


Tito IV e l e a ln n a r i M i iu i nhn 
iWMeme 


Of The Book! 

World Ova 


Jefaped rata for the 
UJC.& Cont in ental Europe 
SI 55 — 1 year 


Payable in US. Dafcw 


Send ader w0h payment to the 

at te nt i o n pf Bchcrd Brawn 

Mdbbere Weekly 

1 1 80 Avenue of »ho America 
Now York, New York 10036. 


OUBOJBPS TEAQRNQS? For infor- 
mation write tot BM Bor 2894, London 
WC1N 3XX. England 



MMJEM LOUISE 
INTERIM 


A permanent 

choice 

of the very best 
in temporary 
multilingual 
office staff. 


02/640.91.91 

207 ramie Louise 

1050 Brussels 


maretCA tew u 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CAREFULLY SHECT 


Your Detective 


Whatever your problem may I 
Inquire at 'Cetera Office', tS 


Ave. 


Victor Huxv75116 Paris, Tel SOI 80 12 
or 500 77 00. Free oonwheten 


MOVING 


SUPERB 

MOVES 

INTERDEAN 


The 

International 

Mover 


AMSTERDAM: 
ATHENS, 


4489.44 

OT4J6.il 

652J1.il 

65JJ9J7 

314)9.9] 

269,34.00 

IUI44 

9397664 


GENEVA: ■ 
THE HAGUE: 
HOUSTON: 


(06190^2001 


LONG ICAO* 


MLMOfa 
NAVIES: 
NEW YORK 

PAMS: 

ROME: 

VIENNA: 


ajsl 
601 IMS 
4489993 
96M1.41 
9983511 
671.2*30 

141.S0L36 
71UU8 
371 1760 
742A5.il 
47L4JJ7 


363.204)0 


ALLIED 
VAN LINES 
INTERNATIONAL 


WE MOVE) 229217 FAMUES 
IN1W9 

.GERMANY: B ^^ NG 

Frankfurt, 0611-781006. Murids. 089- 
142244. DuwekJorf, 0210245023/24. 


FDANrP. DESBOHDES&A. 
FRANCE: Ur.dota Vega, forfs 12 
Contoa-. Mr. McBaCv 
Teh 343 23 64. 


BBXEL mibnahonal moves 

woe 18Sa M Raewm 834 91 60 Park. 


MTL MOVING 6 EXPORT, borne. 
Air & sea freight , imports, confceners. 
Morin' Air Fret, 8 r. Duban, Puis 16 
Tefc 288 73 97. 6ft 70 1 Mb 63068SF 
GONIGEX: TEL 281 1881 PAWS. 
(Noa 1 OPBAJ. Air & Sea to aB coup 
tries. Economy ndee. Abo baggage. 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


CANADA 


WM8PGG PROPBUY, POME Down- 


128 FL Broadway fro n- 
Oldar 87 


tage x 130 ft. deep. _ 

Mio i l iiienl bukSng. Fire wxxurfng 
. completed Clear Trtk. Inquire ttfcwxv 
fan 4034633657 evennp. 


FRENfX PROVINCES 


CAP D* ANTIBES 


Nowfy renovated v&x ox c opfional 

AMI Jq-nL guroftn. pool * UWUIUL 
3 baths, smarate servant qgtrtenefc. 
Tet (93)61 A? 77 or 9056 04. 


ON LAKE GENEVApEVIAN. (22 fan) 2 
riflm, 6000 sqjru garden yjh private 
harbor. 14 roam, etc. AS comfort^ 
rent fvmhhed for tmner. or year 
round, or for *M. farie 1/720 01 44 
or 224 1593. 

QUALITY QWNHl RE9DOKZ far 
eefe in Gafemfaogi in o dot wrreund- 
mQL modem brim. Bathroom and 
diawr. Price Ff 750,000. Apply 
owner Bax 1922, Luxembourg. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


CHEAT BRITAIN 


MAGNnCENT couih faring town 
haute In old quarter of Si. Amec. Ald- 
erney, Hoar ma of 2662 caft Cam. 
piemy reno v Ked to very hgh ihm- 
dard, 5 bedroom, 3 bctfht, foOy fitted 
Utdwn, tfrtna roam, study & largo Sv- 
Ing room ban with Bre p facm. L3By 
room, integral garage, ful ail central 


hwwig, ponek, ^ targe 


rockery, farther land 
Ofhhora tew advardageL Alderney 
(048183 32 77 for Further irfannatkn. 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


GREECE 

HYDRA 

NATIONAL MONUMENT 
firiureequa rid loemhowe with wefled 
gordmt. Skepe A, aB convenience^ 
US ISOjQOO indudno furniture. 

Tefc London 01 4028871. 


MONACO 

MONTE CARLO 

A pteriigkxii cartrofly ritaated oprxt- 
ment ouerioaUng a pradgiaui pertoa 

SQUARE 1MN5TON ORIRCHRL 

luatrioui FWi flow rexxtment in exad- 

nwroam Rminp ex dcm rpt¥|i» 

bribing, ?xnprieng Raw bedraorae 
three fitf.coaim, rtudy, drina room & 
va* totoft roan with marble fireplace. 
Large modern tikhen pka laundry 
rooty hnmrieeper'e room. 

Garage ovaBaUe. 

French France 3-5 mSan. 

Telr London 01-409 B682 


1^ ' 1 I MR 

CHAMPS H.YSEES near 
foSSST ON GARDEN 

F 2^00,000. Tel, 359 99 50. 

RUE ST. SUMON 
elegatf pierfro-terre 

DUPUEX S-Jfib, 


SWmERLAITD 

POnONffiB con buy oporttnUi an 
LAKE GR4EVM, hi Monliew nea Lau- 
saxw, ar di yea round marts St. 
Cfrgua nea- Geneva, V9 ol Lei Dio 
bforefo, layn Mama aid Vbrixer. 
Soda to faur bodoams from SFr 
120JXXL financing «p to 7D*ar 625« 
We reft nr mun Advae aea pro 

t - ■ -■ ■ - 

fn retail r«. Agodteed writ authorized 
oourfren m the Volos. Abo qucAy 
antnene in rrenae, EV1AN on trim 
Geneva and MEGEV^ a smnrnr and 
wtoer paadbe whn celetrtto meet, 
opprtwmutriy 35. minute: tram Gene- 
va with mo lertrirlleie Write to, De- 
vntaper. C/O Globe Pkxi SA. Manila- 


U3-A. 

WASHM9T0H OX. Brolv in Lon- 
don with portfolio of fine 
reriderotri/tomroiiU propertier fa 
jab phs hdtoric Gearariown houn to 
let Meet Mn. EdffiTnientoperianri- 
hr review deluxe Gondoaxrman, daaic 
DC houw ar prim imhert rad 
Utoe rnckdhg 45,000 cqA buftfco 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 



NKfc JUtC 15ft to ADO 31«L 

F 90,000 to be dkcrosed. Beautffal far- 
nched home, diameter. Gatyn. gar- 
dot with pesn, & fig tram. Terms. 
Ground floor doufab Bring, kvg* 
Hfchen, dfneng. Id. floor 3 Lobvoea, 
1 balcony. Pab 367 69 52, 8-10 cm. 

CMMEv CROBST1E - view cm mo, 
rent fab or Augr* 2 rooglh 90 iqja 
Seeps 6 paxsro 727 56 09 rn. 
CAfftCS - IE CAHNEL fa rent Jdv 8, 
Aug. Men vSn al aDONtfo (wimring 
poS. Gd Camei {9^ 45 v <0. 

Wi^^MrTTFTTJMBawBlp 

HOJWnNOOB Eft. Pa your hexae a 
flat In Anfoerdam. Beethororrir. 81 
1077HPAMSTBDAM 020/ 777956. J 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


CHEAT BRITAIN 


Idtdwn. 3 racepfer o , on 2 acre*, in 


ndurive eriote. Newly 
houce, London 25 mine, by trsn. Near 


America) / Wenrafrand sdiook. 
Available July. Tet Weyfaridge <2811 


CENTRAL LOMMN - Eeeartho mr- 
vico <B0riraenti n new twldng^ com- 
fbrtaByl fumahed and fa8y equipped. 




color TV. flrnne for brochure ^ , 
1342 or write PrawdentU Eriatet. 

Unhmraty St, Lon- 

LONDON - fa Fumbhed flab and 
ho u ee i, the eemtae leodwa U5 Corpo- 
rattan toe: Ancombe A fcakwri. Tel. 
London 435 7122, T» 2996611 
lOMMN. for the be* fanwhed Hols 
aid haum. Canwift the Speb o fafc 
aid laws. TeL London 


CENTRAL London apartment: tana/ 
*ort la from CEO/weeh. 01 7W 2571 
ONDON SWT. Lunwy. eawcwl Rob 
from £80/ week. Tel. 7367668. 


PARIS ABEA FURNISHED 


AT HOME M PARS 

PARIS PROMO 


APARTMENTS ID RB4T OR SALE 
S Ave. Hoda ... __ , _ 

73008 Pah 563 25 60. 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 

REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 




PARIS AREA FURNISHED 

RENT OR SALE 

lit Gaw Aportwanh & H omm 
fumchod & urrfumahffid 

H. INT’L 551 6699. 

51 Ave. lo Bourdanoo, flak 7. 

s 

Embassy Service 

8 Ave. de Merino, 75008 Pons 
Your Reri Estate . .. _ n 

Agere In Pane 562 78 99 

AVE- FOCH t tSitaS 

double raapria, + 2 bedrooms, 
EMBAsIy^S^ 68 38. 


CHAMP DEMABSDUHEX 

24 OeqjA, Bring, rinng room + 

4 bedrooms. 2 bate, pantry. Utdwi, 
mod's roan. F ’0,000 + chaget. 

LOCATIONS BATON 

CHAMPS ELYSEES B tboom 

HighOaeL F6000, 280 2042. 

WHY PAY MORE - fry HATOTR 
oportmenti nea the bffet Tower. 
From one naefc upwads, fatly 
earipped tfudni to 5 rooms, wuh a 
wShbut hotel service. HAT&TH- 43 
rue St. Chatei. Paris 15ft. Tel: 577 54 
04, Tx 200406 

VaSAElB CB4TK fa 1 yoar from 
Jub lit. 170 sqjtu. 6 rooms, 2 bathe, 
tafdten, briwduri heotmo, slearierty. 
eater. F 5000. Telr 951 59 67 before 
11 run. 

EASTBW SUBURB, 30 lane PARS 

by NriiMny, large, new hone, 
LUXUSOW 220 SOM awe oteo 
wood*, on 1400 syn. < garden. F 4900 
fiUtifnrv t <jvQa 

387 39 45 a 029 7790 

HARRSD HOUSE HUMIBS. Let w do 

your footwork. CSJ, flora 758 12 40. 


REAL ESTATE 
TORE^T/SHARE 


. PARIS AREA UNFURNBHED 


On Notre Dame Park 


r acing foutfa 3 room, 91 iqjn, deco- 
■ tncvr 8000. 


ratecLwriY 


17 T9 or 723 68l 


. .. St Ooud, iAto 

modem vflla, 450 private heat- 
ed ppaL 2 terraces, targe Bring, da- 

uweri. 3 uearoona, l Dane, j. 
diawen, 2 -ax garage, cellar renh 
F 13^50. Cabinet rariarfi 522 sf 24, 
MARA IS; lovely, tunny upm t w enf in 
period buiUng. 2 b edroo m targe 
dou ble Bring, ecye pped btehen, bdoo- 
m cefcy, pari onp . F 4600 + 


VAUOKSSON near golf, averiooEng 
□ark lovely mode m ft*, do ub le Bring, 
(age balcony, 3 betfraom, 2 bad*. 


mad i room, a4cr, garage. F 400U 


Cabinet Pariori. S22 
78: BD. ST. GOMAM: Large, chain- 


ing 6tean flat in perfect 

Viry runny. F 8000. Tel, 7» 37 99. 


BVD. ST. G8IMIW17D njn. + pok- 
ing. F. 3900. Tel. 7» 82 1£ 


REAL ESTATE 
WANTED/EXCHANGE 


INTLOFRCE 


SEEKS FOR ITS MANAGEMENT, 
Beaudfal high daa aMrtraenL A roomi 
and more. Fab 285 11 08. 


International Business Message Center 


ATTENTION BUSINESSMEN; PubUJi your Bus 


<ag» at Ike International Herald Tribune; , 






toorldwxde, raott of tchoat arm in batmeu and industry, will read vow- maut^K. Jett (eke mi Paris 6 J 3595, before 10:00 ensuring that 
toe can telex you badt and yaur message wilt appear uiddn 48 hours. You wlU be billed at VS. 8820 or local equivalent pm- line. You must 
include complete and verifiable billing address. 


REAL ESTATE 
WANTED/EXCHANGE 


INGUSH COUPLE, bated In Fait, 
withes to B mhaine targe 3 bedroom 
o »io l u t ein . Pcxa 4th, for nilor cen- 
tral Manhattan, from Sept lit 1981 to 
end July 1982. Country houia in Bur- 
gundy. awU dbo be tnAtaed. Pro- 


pared to rent in New Yack if e e rfratge 
gnpoetfata. Please odLSpwrier 265 09 
82or 272 71 46 Paris. 


SEPT 1 - JULY 31 1982: Paris fa* 
rahed, crivnrdiy pro ha or, vriffi, 


EMPLOYMENT 


EXE ornvB 

POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


wn PARS, agent, for 

AIBed Van Linet ceria oommardd «x- 
ecutive with experience in HJee and 
nvirkmii ft French, kfte v Ameri- 
ca* national, faRngud, to develop inti 
morfnp department . GH JM. Piriou, 


EXECLTTVKS AVAILABLE 


US ACOOUNTMO A AUDRMO & 


French to be fluent m iix mortfa. IMy 
Ban 151 21, Hwold Trfcune, 9^1 
NidSy Cao—y Frau. 


GENERA L POSI TIONS 
WANTED 


Do You Have 
An Unusual Problem? 

I an 30 years eld, widely trav el e d irtfer- 
nc ri qnaBy with a be m ound in Riei- 
neering Dad^i m aB^ricdnd prajedsA 
eevera yeai at budnea mmagemeiit 


I am awitable for any unusual cadge- 
menton aiortor tangJerm oontroribmt. 


BUSINE SS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


GOLD, CURRBKC1ES 
COMMODITIES 
can mean big profits 
WITH DUNN A HARGfTT 


Mgh pnflf pateoM. 

AucSM Wade record. 


Write for our new 


our new currency 

commorffy brochure 
Hi arch SA 


and gold, c 
Dunn 6 Hcrgitt Ri 
Dept. 21 frL 6 Ave. Uoyd George, 


lOninoMb, BaGIUM 
Telephone 02/640 32 80 


A vofabte onbr to rndenbof 
countries where nc< restricted. 
(RmriOudn EMgiura). 


COMPUTE PORTRAITS 


MRM1COUMOKB6W 
AN 86TANT MOftEY MMEK 
THAT CAN EARN YOU 
$6000*98000 per iweidb 

A portraft from o Eve tubrori or from a 
photo In lets then 6Q tec Tha can be 
wtandy tra w far r ed on to a Trim* or 
tMie item. FuB or pritrime. 
<8USMB5S.FortobkNoe»- 
perienee nee neey . 6ieelent Far shop; 


ping certen, resorts, thowt, hotab, mal 
order, aarnofa, fan or any Krfi traffic 
locadan. Todd price DM 39S& which 
moudm fufl oalor oorim 

KBflACOMFWaSY5Ta» 
D»T. S6 BB1HOVB6TR. 9, 

6 HWM(RJ8T GStMANY. 
THEXi 412713 KBAA. 

(0)611-747808 
Ofnoehovi lOom^dpjn. 


SeBtag chata of S stone 

OPTICIANS 


fta 5fihtahSS2 ty) 

_ wynai luiun 
Send effan to no. 31484 
PUBUOffiROGBt UEY 
101 rue Eeeumur, 75002 PARE 
RANC^ who forward. 


end rwyovownhuanmsin Canada 

Iwr 

111 


from ypw locution. Details STAR, 8c* 
19w, 8900 Augdxng, Gemrany. 


BUSINE SS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


imcOMPANB FROM £69. For- 
mation: UK and woridumfa, vid^hg 
lile of Mm, l\wun a Liberia & Angril. 
la. Confocft CCAL Ud, 5 Upper 
Church St, Dougins, ble at Man, UJC 
Td; D ougiot tSBA 23 733 or Tx.- 
627900 CCMOMG. 


DIAMONDS 


DIAMONDS 


Your bed buy. 


fine demands in 


bmany arioe 
ohdeiale ptk 


US. RESBtNT, an &rope untR Juno, 
teeta t e pro iw * i tin n-_ Lrnuew, Gug- 


teeta reore i w * i tmn . Lew 
goeforr. TO, O * 8057 Zurich. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


IVM - YC4JS BUS94ESS 
PARTNBI INZURiOf 

WcrioBing of new praduOt by tele- 
phone. Set up of raribufron point: for 


manufridinrs. 

IVM ■ Wehfaegtr. 72 CH8042 Zurich. 
Teh 01 /363 m 44 Teles 591<a 


SAVE TIME. MOeCY, WORRY, 
when relocating personnel in Centrd 
Swfaeriond. Canted: 
MOMITY EXKUT1VE SRW38 
Imddb*. 29, 6330Oiom 
Swfeortand 042/36 67 18. 


ro n o fae d terviee to help you 


& 


homes, Rhoob, Uo ff. 27 Sodne Aw, 
lSViOTt 


lonfonSWS. Teh 5B9 73 34 London. 
PO H T VCT R AWS A LONE. Trios o 
hgh dtnJord pritao gride with or. 
Cd AFO& 541 01 89/S9K 75. 

US MGOME TAX ADVKX & returns. 
Porishoed US CPA 993 56 18. 


DIAMONDS 


INVEST IN DIAMONDS 


Now you have the opportunity to pir- 
choi e di otnonA for inve rt mem from the 


leadna firs rource rftxnond company 
rtthedtamond 


center of the world. 

Wite for free booklet 'P ra ctice! Gride 
for Diamond fciiuHiiwH' or rim m with- 
out obligation. 

Afl dnmondi mranteed by certifiome. 

ntbSutonal 

DIAMOfto SALES, 

Head Office: 51X52 Hoventarstmte. 


jWAtewMwri. 
Tel. 031/31 77 64. 1^.3395 <r> 


miss b. 


London, Inn on the Park, Ha n ih on Ptaae 
- Park Lone, London Wl. 

Teh 01-409 1844 


d net from Antwerp 
center af the efiamond world. 
FiA guarantee. 

For free priro Ed write 


E*ofafahedT928 

Pulilmjetiijut 63, 8-2000 Antwer p 
Brigun - Tab Q 31/34J7J1 
Tie 71779 ty i b. At the Dtamun d dub. 
Heart of the Antwerp Dtarnoiw ndiofry, 


MONEY 
MANAGEMENT 


I MONEY manaaerner* 6 flnanoal odn- 
rory tenneos. Write for 6t»dk ta, Be- 

S hmtmeV AAonogamanr Co. Inc., 
Dune Aruu, OoStm. NJT07634 
(USA) 20 trim from NYC Cento. 


OFFICE SERVICES 


YOUR 

FURNISHED OFHCE 
IN PARIS 


NEAJI CHAMPS B.Y5&S 
Rentd »riih cl office faaHiee 
frUtSnguri Secrefcries 
mtefcOK, ph one, tete, me» Mge terviee. 
• doneoGriiora. 

Meeting Rn o ew , proiertar md 

amritoneoui Ircmdation equfoment 


GEORGE V EXECUTIVE CBfTBL 
30 AVE. GEORGE V, 73008 PARE 
T«k 723 78 08. 7«taK 61 3 930F. 


L0MX3N BUStCSS CBHEE - Lwwri- 
ow 5wfaed offleet or jug reCehla 
prakge forint adriw, phone «m- 
w w ng, triee. etc., s ervtem. Cheshon 
Etoamvo Cerire^ (etf ■ 1 9ta 150 Re- 
gent Street, London Wl. Td, 01 
Tales: 26U26. 


439 


YOUR OFFICE M PAHS: TREX. 
ANSWB8NG SB1V1C6. lecWy 
^ ^ to. 

LONDON BUSRCSS ADDRESS/ 

PHONE/THEX Eseauta, Suite 66. 
87 Regen St, Wl, TeL 439 7D9< 


ZURICH 1: ANSWBMO SERVKR 
IMPETUS, Targat*. 3, T, 252 76 21. 


OFFICE SERVICES 


YOUR OFFICE 
WAITING FOR YOU 
IN 7 MAJOR CTT1E5 


• RnUed exeaitoe offices by day, 
motefi or year, 

• Aanmmodgtion oddrem fnciftto. 

• Mal orders taken and farwarcted 

• Pi o l e mn ri typeig <md t eaeto riri 
tovicet; mumEngual oapablly. 

• Tries <md facsimile trare ntoiu n 


• Adnertorteive md mmmgement 


World-Wide 
Business Centres 


GLASGOW 11 BothweH Street, 
Gkagow GZ6LY. Teb ((Ml) 226 
4911, Tri«e77W48. 

LONDON 110 Sband. 
tondan VtOOAA, Tet (01) 836 
8918. Trien 24973. 


MEAN Via Boarooao Z_ 2D123 
TeL 86 75 99/80 » 279Jelex! 32D43. 


MUMCH P.O. Bar 1623, ladnem 
ScNogl la MB32 Mundn / 
Grafri fin e. Tri; 069/8543037-38. 

NEW YO« 5^ Marfoon Avenue, 
Tete»620893F. 

ZLWQ4 te«^tea4244, 8001 Zurich. 
Tet 01/211 29 IS. 

Tehnt 812656/812981. 


Zurich b ben I 

Your Business Address 
or Office in SwHzGrlcmd 


R4TERNAT10NAL OfnCE 
TeL m/^TTw^Tri^Bl^teof. 


• Office adtkess fnrflfflee 1 with 
phone, trim 


• YowmaRi 


i trie 


orders received rinf f oiw unl e d . 
TriRagool eeoetarfee tv 


ety. 


* Frfy fumbhed modem officer 


Specicriy oreae ta d ud ei 
• Interrxrianol drirf cotodino 


rice; 

tatemotionri trweriigaten of oompo- 
niee or Indviduohi 
litoneriunri Hwinote 


In foci, anylteng oondderod, 
mqnriwre in the workL anytime, 
provided bklegri. 


AvoHriJn e nm edi ule ly. Gal todnyi 


■ob come 

Tel: 404804828 CANADA 


Of write: 865 Whito uuul Drive, ME_ 
Crigary, Afcerto, Canada TTY 3S6. 


STOOWr, 18, meki manner job in 
fiTO. Stejta reasonable French. 
Coroptf Afto ew Obea 37 Down 
Road, Epiom, Surrey. UJC (78} 26900. 


ForadvMtbing information 
contact the HUB’S 
office in yoar cautery. 

HEADOffKE ' 


Paris: Max Ferrero 
Tri^ 747.1Z65. 


EUROPE 


Am 


rriane AHons Grim 


Telr 26 36 15. 

Athens J.C Renremon 
Tafo 361 83 97/360 2421.- 
Brae ee liL Arthur Mahrier 
Td.: 343 18 99. 

Frankfurt: H. Jung or K.Ohff 
TeL: 28 3678. 

Leaeannee Guy van Thame 
TeL, 29 58 94, 

Usbocc IBta Ambar 
Td j 67 27 93 & 66 25 44. 
lendem Mkhod Mlkhdi 
Td., 242 SI 73. 

Madrid: ^ Utriauff Scnn l enta 
Tab 455 33 06. 

Ronrnc Antonio Sombrotto 
Td., 679 34 37. 


OTHERS 


Hong Kongi C Cheney 
TeL 5 • 420 906, 

New Yaria Sandy O’Hcra 
Td., 752 38 90. . 

T«l Avtol Dan Btrfltft 
Td., 229 873. 


EMPLOYMENT 


GENERAL POSITIONS 
WANTED 


JEWELRY. Aggrenive, muMingual 
Swin GIA y oduate, good knowtedga 
ratal |ewe fry irilng, Mela chdlengmg. 
revranSngaadtien whd ee rie ieednr. 
Bos 15T237Hert4d Tribune. 92S21 
NeuCy Codex, France. 


BIOUSH LADY, 24, eeoeRant preeantb- 
tion, ex pubic xhool, HgHy qudffied 
German bflingual e e u etor y , ako 
Deahs French aid SporwK Seekx 
dvdenging aid rewarrfng empfoy- 
rmri onywlw i a in the world. Tet 
0491661 -465 OX. or reply Be* 3W4I, 
rfT, 1 to (Ongmoy, London WC2. 

DOROVBRT, e n l pr e wn t ed lady, 33 
yrv, wry rnhtele, swata Spanah, 

writ 

"I nwiUF mono ono. iviiwi 
MT Canprub' Hchten Sr. 12, 8902 
mto, W. Germary. 


MRU YOUNG LADY, inti PR/PA, 
freela nc e. Free to travel. 5537427. 


DOMESTIC 

POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


HOUSKBBMU PAIR far couple 
trith 3year old lo c ated in Afoary, NY 
A p artment! wMen writing dtaaice, 
EngSdHpeddng penal vnh experi- 
ence regukid Sed reeume wWi pho- 
to & iriay derirad to, PA Bax 998, 
Troy, New York 12180, USA. 


EMPLOYMENT 


teachers available 


RETRUD INGUSH/ FRENCH/ SpafoS- 
profoKor available ce tutor. Goa trern- 
eL Mce 85 35 OSeveringk 


DOMESTIC 
POSITIONS WANTED 

BIOUSH NMMB & Mattwi' Hri» 
free now. Nak Agency, 27 GrandPo- 
rode. Brighton, uCTefc 682 666. 


EDUCATION 


leutNimicH 
THE RIGHT WAY 

Srnaf town irin i nto ne le untrodtaa 
6 hours da3y, US conceived progran. 
Live with French fa nJ ec. A6-ICL13 
weri rproa gu* through eurn mer 6 fafl. 
French America, 9ndy Center, 1 


BP 176, Likeac, eedexJ4l04 Frane. 
Teh pij 312201. 
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FOR MORE 
CLASS FIEDS 


International 
Secretarial Positions 


. secretarial 

POSmONS AVAILABLE 


SEEK FOR PARES 

SEVERAL 
SECRETARIES 
AT® TYPISTS 


PtefiCILY BRMGUAL 
^-OWUSH^HNOI 

(Engfah mother tongue pre f erred 


Tel,fw appointment, S63 84S8 


— , — ,■-> ■ - - 

gnaible 
TWc 2S0 


My Wfowri FrendV Engfeh, to be ro 
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